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USING  THIS  DOCUMENT 


This  analysis  of  the  President's  proposed  FY  '85  federal  budget  is  intended  to  assist 
policy  makers  at  the  state  and  local  level  in  preparing  their  agency  agenda  for  the  coming 
year.  While  this  analysis  does  not  include  a  review  of  every  federal  program,  data  are 
provided  for  those  which  will  have  significant  impact  on  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  quality  of  life  of  its  citizens. 

This  document  contains  five  basic  parts.  It  begins  with  a  statement  of  the 
Commonwealth's  perspective  on  the  Reagan  Administration's  proposed  FY  '85  Budget. 
This  statement  is  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  proposed  budget's  impact  on  Massachusetts. 
The  third  section  contains  a  series  of  brief  overviews  on  the  budget  proposal's  impact  on 
the  elderly,  children,  minorities,  and  our  cities  and  towns.  The  fourth  part  contains 
detailed  analyses  of  major  federal  programs  and  policy  areas.  These  analyses  typically 
contain  the  following  kinds  of  information:  name  of  program;  federal  agency  responsible 
for  program;  descriptions  of  the  program  at  both  the  federal  and  state  levels;  discussion 
of  the  proposed  FY  '85  budget  and  its  likely  impact  on  the  program  in  Massachusetts; 
discussion  of  the  Administration's  legislative  proposals.  The  final  section  is  an  Appendix 
that  describes  the  federal  budget  process. 

In  reviewing  the  information  found  in  this  document,  please  keep  in  mind  the 
following: 

o     Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  years  cited  are  federal   fiscal  years 
which  begin  on  October  1  and  end  on  September  30. 

o     The  rate  of  inflation  has  not  been  factored  into  numerical  data. 
Therefore,  where  the  President  has  recommended  level  funding 
(freezing  of  fund  proposals  at  present  outlay  levels),  the  program 
would  experience  a  "real  dollar"  cut.   Measured  against  FY  '81, 
it  would  require  a  22%  program  increase  by  FY  '85  simply  to  keep 
up  with  inflation. 

o    This  document  is  the  product  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  this  administration.   It  thus  reflects  the  interests  of 
the  state  and  principles  of  its  elected  leadership.    However,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  make  both  the  program  descriptions  and 
budgetary  analyses  and  projections  as  fair  and  accurate  as  possible. 


Introduction 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET:   A  MASSACHUSETTS  PERSPECTIVE 

More  than  State  of  the  Union  messages  or  State  of  the  State  addresses,  an 
Administration's  Budget  tells  us  its  goals,  its  values,  and  its  priorities.  By  setting  down 
these  decisions  in  dollars  and  cents,  an  Administration's  direction  becomes  evident. 

Given  the  tremendous  impact  of  federal  budget  decisions  on  Massachusetts  and  its 
people,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Reagan  Administration  budget  for  FY'85  is  important. 
In  order  to  fully  understand  the  choices  that  have  been  made  and  the  direction  in  which 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  moving,  this  analysis  also  looks  as  prior  year  budgets  and 
appropriations  and  projections  into  future  years. 

A  substantial  portion  of  this  document  is  devoted  to  an  item  by  item,  program  by 
program  analysis.  In  addition,  and  more  importantly,  our  examination  will  bring  the 
Reagan  Administration  philosophy,  and  the  plans  for  its  implementation,  down  from  the 
heights  of  eloquent  rhetoric  of  his  State  of  the  Union  message  onto  the  solid  ground  of 
factual  analysis.  If  we  are  to  understand  what  the  President's  priorities  really  are,  this 
focus  is  essential.  The  military,  education,  space  exploration,  the  elderly,  business  and 
many  other  groups  have  all  been  described  as  priorities  by  Reagan  Administration 
spokesmen  at  one  time  or  another.  This  budget  and  its  predecessors  show  us  in  no 
uncertain  terms  the  real  priorities  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 

The  broad  outlines  of  the  proposed  budget  are  as  follows.  The  FY  1985  budget 
proposes  outlays  of  $925  billion  and  projects  revenues  of  $745  billion,  with  a  resulting 
deficit  of  $180  billion.  The  budget  is  based  on  several  economic  assumptions.  It  assumes 
that  real  GNP  will  grow  at  a  4.5%  rate  throughout  1984,  moderating  to  a  4.0%  average 
growth  rate  in  1985.  It  assumes  that  the  inflation  rate  during  1984  will  be  4.5%  rising  to 
4.7%  in  1985.  Finally,  the  national  unemployment  rate  is  also  assumed  to  decline  to  7.7% 
by  the  end  of  1984  and  7.5%  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1985.  The  long-term  economic 
forecast  is  equally  optimistic.  In  fact,  many  of  the  President's  own  economic  advisors  do 
not  subscribe  to  this  rosy  picture  of  our  economic  future. 


FY'85 

Budget  Projections 

Fiscal  Year 

•84 

^5 

'86 

'87 

•88 

'89 

Unemployment 

7.7 

7.5 

7.2 

6.5 

5.8 

5.7 

Outlays 

853.8 

925.5 

992.0 

1,068.3 

1,130.3 

1,183.7 

Receipts 

670.1 

745.1 

814.9 

887.8 

978.3 

1,060.3 

Deficit 

183.7 

180.4 

177.1 

180.5 

152.0 

123.4 

*CPI  (Inflation) 

4.5 

4.7 

4.4 

4.1 

3.8 

3.5 

*GNP  (Real 

4.5 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.8 

Growth) 

"Unemployment,  CIP  and  GNP  projections  based  on  calendar  year. 


Military  spending  is  once  again  the  President's  chief  priority.  President  Reagan  has 
proposed  $313.4  billion  in  budget  authority  for  national  defense  in  FY'85,  an  increase  of 
$48.1  billion  (18%)  over  last  year.  Further  substantial  increases  are  planned  for  FY'86  and 
'87,  by  which  time  the  President  proposes  to  spend  $348.6  billion  for  defense,  almost  one 
third  of  that  year's  projected  outlays.  If  the  President's  budget  is  enacted,  FY'85  military 
spending  would  represent  a  *>1 12.2  billion,  or  70.2%,  increase  since  FY'81. 


1 


Although  more  money  is  slated  for  programs  which  benefit  individuals  directly, 
including  Social  Security,  Medicare,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  and 
Medicaid,  than  is  budgeted  for  defense,  the  trend  of  spending  in  these  areas  is  quite 
different.  In  contrast  to  the  massive  increases  in  the  defense  budget,  the  benefit 
programs  that  are  not  distributed  on  the  basis  of  need  are,  in  the  aggregate,  kept  close  to 
level-funding  adjusted  for  inflation,  in  the  President's  recommendation.  However,  if 
President  Reagan's  budget  were  adopted,  funding  for  means  tested  benefit  programs  -  the 
so-called  "safety  net"  -  would  be  further  cut  this  year,  when  compared  to  levels  that 
would  be  available  without  the  funding  reductions  proposed  in  the  budget. 

The  third  major  commitment  of  funds  in  the  FY'85  budget  is  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  With  the  debt  in  FY'85  estimated  at  $1.5  trillion,  12.5%  of  the  total 
budget,  $116  billion,  will  go  for  interest  on  the  debt  next  year.  Debt  service  always 
makes  up  a  major  portion  of  the  federal  budget.  But  the  President's  insistence  on  tax  cuts 
for  the  wealthy  and  dramatic  spending  increases  for  the  military  has  made  an  even  more 
significant  commitment  of  our  resources  necessary  for  payments  on  our  indebtedness. 

The  Reagan  Administration  was  entrusted  with  the  White  House  on  a  promise  to 
slash  the  deficit  and  balance  the  budget  by  1983.  Instead,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
tripled  the  size  of  the  deficit  to  a  projected  $183.7  billion  for  FY'84,  will  have  added  over 
$650  billion  to  the  national  debt  by  FY'85  and  has  put  the  prospects  for  a  balanced  budget 
more  out  of  reach  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

This  huge  and  unprecedented  string  of  Reagan  budget  deficits  is  frightening  to  all  of 
our  economic  leaders,  regardless  of  their  politics.  There  is  near  consensus  that  these 
deficits  constitute  a  major  threat  to  the  stability  and  well  being  of  the  entire  world 
economy.  This  view  is  shared  by  the  Chairman  of  the  President's  own  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  Dr.  Martin  Feldstein.  Deficits  of  this  magnitude  force  up  interest 
rates,  as  the  government  competes  with  individuals  and  businesses  for  available  credit. 
These  higher  interest  rates  have  many  negative  results  including  the  following: 

—  Millions    of    people    lose    their    jobs    as   consumption   declines   and   investment 
stagnates; 

—  Families  are   prevented   from   owning  their  own  home,  purchasing  a  car,  and 
making  other  purchases  that  require  credit; 

—  The  capacity  of  U.S.  goods  to  compete  in  the  world  market  is  undermined  and 
makes  foreign  goods  a  real  threat  to  our  own  markets; 

--    The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  financing  our  federal  debit  increases. 

No   serious   attempt   is    made   in   the    Reagan    Administration's    FY'85    Budget    to 
eliminate  or  even  reduce  the  budget  deficit.    The  Administration  has  chosen  to  put  off  'til 
tomorrow  the  tough  decisions  on  tax  reform  and  military  spending  reductions  that  are 
required  —  a  tomorrow  when  we  and  our  children  will  have  to  pay  for  the  Administration's 
current  excesses,  and  with  interest. 

What  are  we  getting  in  return  for  all  of  the  Reagan  Administration's  deficit 
spending? 


It  is  sobering  to  contemplate  that  89.5%  of  all  federal  expenditures  go  for  just  the 
three  classes  of  items  listed  above:  military  spending,  individual  benefit  programs,  and 
debt  repayment.  Everything  else  -  education,  housing  and  urban  development,  highways, 
waterways,  air  pollution  and  toxic  substances  control,  the  federal  courts,  the  national 
parks,  and  much  more  must  come  out  of  the  remaining  10.5%.  Unfortunately,  the  budget 
the  President  has  proposed  gives  us  continuing  reason  to  worry  about  whether  these  other 
critical  needs  will  be  met. 

Indeed,  it  may  well  be  asked  after  four  years  of  President  Reagan's  budgets,  "Are 
we,  as  a  society,  better  off  than  we  were  four  years  ago?  Are  our  children  getting  more 
from  their  schooling?  Are  our  old  and  infirm  better  cared  for?  Are  our  air  and  water 
cleaner,  and  is  our  natural  inheritance  better  protected?  Is  our  industry  more  competitive 
in  the  world  marketplace  and  our  jobs  more  secure?  And  for  all  the  money  we  have  spent 
on  armaments  and  all  the  sacrifices  low-  and  middle-income  people  have  made  to  do  so, 
are  we  any  safer?" 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  an  Administration's  Budget  says  a  great  deal  about  its  goals, 
its  values  and  its  priorities.  The  FY'85  Massachusetts  State  Budget  proposed  by  Governor 
Dukakis  is  such  a  statement.  In  many  ways,  our  state  budget  tries  to  fill,  at  least  in  part, 
some  of  the  void  left  by  the  federal  government  as  it  has  withdrawn  from  meeting  needs 
we  believe  are  essential  to  a  fair  and  prosperous  society. 

In  education,  where  the  Reagan  Administration  has  continually  fought  to  reduce  the 
level  of  support  to  our  schools,  our  state  administration  has  proposed  to  share  with  local 
communities  an  additional  $112  million  this  year  which  will  be  available  to  improve  our 
children's  preparation  for  an  ever  more  technically  demanding  and  economically 
competitive  workplace.  In  economic  development,  where  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
attempted  to  reduce  or  eliminate  programs  designed  to  spur  economic  development, 
particularly  in  areas  of  high  unemployment,  this  administration  has  targeted  efforts  for 
maintaining  mature  industries  and  stimulating  expansion  in  growth  industries  with  a 
variety  of  financial  and  technical  assistance  programs.  In  human  services,  Massachusetts 
will  provide  $2.2  million  for  pre-school  children  threatened  with  malnutrition  in  FY'84  and 
an  additional  $2.2  million  is  proposed  in  FY'85  to  supplement  the  inadequate  federal 
program.  As  federal  support  has  diminished,  we  have  expanded  our  support  to  provide 
housing  for  homeless  people,  increased  scholarship  aid  by  $10  million  to  youngsters  who 
might  not  be  able  to  attend  college  otherwise  given  federal  cut-backs,  and  established  a 
new  initiative  to  assist  welfare  recipients  with  the  training  they  need  to  get  decent  jobs 
while  the  federal  government  has  slashed  its  resources  for  training  programs. 

Just  as  important,  and  by  stark  contrast  with  the  Reagan  budget,  the  Massachusetts 
budget  is  balanced.  Our  choices  have  been  very  difficult,  but  we  have  been  willing  to 
make  them,  to  live  withinin  our  resources,  and  we  are  better  off  for  it. 

Americans  have  always  been  ready  to  sacrifice  for  their  children's  future.  We  must 
not  mortgage  our  children's  future  to  our  profligacy.  The  federal  budget  deficit  can  not 
be  permitted  to  continue  as  projected  by  the  Reagan  Administration  and  the  priorities  of 
the  federal  government  must  change  to  be  more  reflective  of  our  needs.  President 
Reagan  has  once  again  proposed  a  blueprint  for  our  economy  and  society  that 
Massachusetts,  and  much  of  the  nation,  find  unacceptable.  Once  again,  it  falls  to  the 
Congress  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board  and  set  national  priorities  that  are  consistent 
with  our  shared  values. 
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COMPARISON  OF  FY  1981  to  FY  1985  FUNDING  LEVELS 
IN  CONSTANT  DOLLARS 


As  the  chart  below  dramatically  displays,  over  the  past  four  years,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  waged  an  all-out  assault  on  the  federal  domestic  spending  programs 
that  provide  basic  services  and  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 

By  adjusting  the  funding  levels  for  various  fiscal  years  for  inflation,  one  is  able  to 
compare  more  accurately  among  different  fiscal  years  actual  service  levels  that  can  be 
provided.  The  Reagan  administration  often  denies  that  it  is  attempting  to  cut  service 
levels  by  using  nominal  figures,  which  are  not  adjusted  for  inflation,  to  demonstrate  that 
program  funds  are  not  being  cut,  or  in  some  cases,  actually  being  increased.  By  failing  to 
address  the  affects  of  inflation  on  service  levels,  the  Administration  cynically  masks  the 
real  cuts  that  are  being  made  to  programs  which  are  important  to  the  quality  of  life,  for 
all  of  our  citizens. 

On  the  chart,  the  actual  FY  1981  funding  levels  for  major  programs  in 
Massachusetts  have  been  adjusted  for  inflation  by  a  factor  of  22%  to  reflect  what  the 
equivalent  dollar  amount  would  have  to  be  in  FY  1985  to  provide  the  same  level  of  real 
dollar  program  support.*  (See  Column  2).  Columns  4  and  5  show  what  the  real  impact  of 
the  Reagan  years  has  been  in  constant  dollar  terms.  Virtually  every  major  program  in  the 
state  that  receives  federal  grant  funds  has  taken  a  cut  in  real  spending  power  and  will  not 
be  able  to  provide  the  same  level  of  service  in  1985  that  they  could  in  FY  1981,  with 
federal  dollars. 

The  most  glaring  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  employment  and  training  programs 
that  serve  disadvantaged  and  long-term  unemployed  adults  and  youth.  These  programs 
were  slashed  in  Massachusetts  by  over  $100  million  between  FY  1981  and  FY  1985  and  has 
resulted  in  a  70%  reduction  in  the  number  of  people  who  will  receive  job  training  and 
employment  assistance  in  the  Commonwealth.  Over  the  past  four  years,  virtually  all  of 
the  human  services  programs  have  experienced  severe  funding  cuts  for  activities  that 
provide  assistance  to  children,  the  elderly,  and  to  those  who  are  ill  or  impoverished. 
Programs  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  the  environment  have  been  cut  as  have  basic 
programs  to  maintain  the  economic  well-being  of  citizens  and  communities  and  to  provide 
for  the  educational  needs  of  the  children  and  adults  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  many 
instances  the  State  has  appropriated  supplemental  funds  to  guarantee  adequate  service 
levels  for  people  in  our  state  to  make  up  the  difference  in  lost  federal  dollars  that  now 
are  directed  towards  military  spending  and  interest  on  the  national  debt. 


*Source:  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Represents  estimated  accrued  inflation  rate 
FY  1981  -  FY  1985. 


SELECTED  FEDERAL  GRANTS  TO  MASSACHUSETTS 

Comparison  of  FY  1981  to  FY  1985  Funding  Levels 

In  Constant  Dollars 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Change 

%  Change 

FY  1981 

FY  1981 

FY  1985 

1981-85 

1981-85 

(Current 

(Inflated 

(Current 

1981 

to  1985 

1985 

(1985 

(1985 

Programs 

dollars) 

dollars) 

dollars) 

dollars) 

dollars) 

Block  Grants 

SSBG 

$  78.9  M 

$  96.3  M 

$  67.6  M 

-$28.7  M 

-   30% 

Primary  Care 

5.6  M 

6.8  M 

7.5  M 

.7  M 

+  10% 

Alcohol,  D.A.  &  M.H. 

24.6  M 

30.0  M 

18.6  M 

-11.4  M 

-  38% 

Maternal  and  Child  Health       7.9  M 

9.6  M 

8.0  M 

-1.6  M 

-    17% 

Preventive  Health 

3.1  M 

3.8  M 

2.6  M 

-1.2  M 

-   32% 

Community  Services 

11.2  M 

13.7  M 

0 

-13.7  M 

-100% 

W.I.C. 

15.5  M 

18.9  M 

22.3  M 

3.4  M 

+   18% 

Child  Welfare  Services 

3.0  M 

3.7  M 

3.1  M 

-.6  M 

-    16% 

Child  Abuse  &  Neglect 

.14  M 

.17  M 

.17  M 

0 

0 

WIN 

11.0  M 

13.4  M 

0 

-13.4  M 

-100% 

Health  Planning 

.62  M 

.76  M 

0 

-.76  M 

-100% 

Low  Income  Home  Energy 

77.6  M 

94.7  M 

78.4  M 

-16.3  M 

-    17% 

Assistance 

Weather  ization 

6.3  M 

7.7  M 

5.7  M 

-2.0  M 

-   26% 

Energy  Conservation 

EES 

.4  M 

.5  M 

0 

-.5M 

-100% 

Schools  &  Hospitals 

4.1  M 

5.0M 

1.3  M 

-3.7  M 

-   74% 

State  Grants 

.6  M 

.7  M 

0 

-.7  M 

-100% 

Older  Americans  Act 

Social  Services 

6.8  M 

8.3  M 

6.3  M 

-2.0  M 

-   24% 

Nutrition 

9.4  M 

11.5  M 

10.0  M 

-1.5  M 

-    13% 

Administration 

.5  M 

.6  M 

.4  M 

-.2M 

-   33% 

Education 

ECIA,  Chapter  1 

68.2  M 

83.2  M 

78.3  M 

-4.9  M 

-     6% 

ECIA,  Chapter  2 

10.0  M 

12.2  M 

15.3  M 

3.1  M 

+  25% 

Bilingual  Education 


4.6  M 


5.6  M 


4.1  M 


-1.5  M      -   27% 


Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Grants  to  States 

School  Nutrition 

CDBG  -  Small  Cities 


31.8  M 

38.8  M 

26.7  M 

-12.1  M 

-   31% 

55  M 

67.1  M 

62.7  M 

-  4.4  M 

-     7% 

INA 

__. 

27.3  M 

i„,j,,,i 

._. 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


FY  1981       FY  1981       FY  1985 


Change      %  Change 
1981-85        1981-85 


Programs 


(Current      (Inflated      (Current 

1981  to  1985  1985  (1985  (1985 

dollars)        dollars)        dollars)        dollars)        dollars) 


JTPA 

126.8  M 

154.7  M 

54.3  M 

-100.4  M 

-   65% 

Job  Service 

18.6  M 

22.7  M 

18.7  M 

-4.0  M 

-    18% 

Adult  Education 

2.4  M 

2.9  M 

2.1  M 

-.8  M 

-   28% 

Vocational  Education 

16.6  M 

2J0.3  M 

17.0  M 

-3.3  M 

-    16% 

UI  Administration  Grants 

25.4  M 

31.0  M 

30.6  M 

-.4  M 

-      1% 

Hazardous  Waste 

.54  M 

.66  M 

1.4  M 

.7  M 

+112% 

Safe  Drinking  Water 

.54  M 

.66  M 

.4  M 

-.3  M 

-   38% 

Water  Pollution  (106) 

1.1  M 

1.3  M 

1.3  M 

0 

0 

Clean  Air  Act  (105) 

2.5  M 

3.1  M 

2.3  M 

-.8  M 

-   26% 

The  Budget  Dollar 

Fiscal  Year  1985  Estimate 


Excise  Taxes 

Corporation 

Income  Taxes 

8$ 


Where  It  Comes  From . .  . 


M 


Where  It  Goes 


Grants  to 

States 

and  Localities 

m 


i 


Other 

Federal 

Operations 

5$ 


Source:   The  United  States  Budget  in  Brief,  Fiscal  Year  1985 
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THE  FY  1985  FEDERAL  BUDGET: 
THE  IMPACT  ON  MASSACHUSETTS 


Introduction 


Attempts  to  understand  the  impact  of  federal  budget  decisions  on  Massachusetts 
always  are  a  challenging  and  complicated  undertaking.  Often  analyses  focus  on  the 
budget  proposals  of  the  various  federal  agencies  and  make  projections  about  how  the 
funding  decisions  will  affect  programs  operating  in  the  state. 

This  analysis  takes  a  different  approach.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  that  federal 
funds  come  to  the  State.  And,  the  impact  of  federal  spending  on  the  State's  budget  and 
economy  will  vary  depending  on  the  funding  mechanism  and  the  channel  through  which  the 
funds  come.  Reimbursements  for  state  expenditures,  matching  grants,  and  grants-in-aid 
are  three  of  the  most  common  forms  of  federal  fund  transfers  to  the  state. 

In  this  section  we  shall  examine  the  expected  impact  of  the  FY  1985  federal  budget 
on  our  state  according  to  whether  federal  funding  has  a  direct  or  indirect  impact  on  the 
state's  budget.  We  will  not  assess  in  this  section  the  impact  of  the  federal  budget  on  units 
of  local  government,  businesses  or  other  institutions  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Figures  included  in  this  analysis  for  FY  1983  and  1984  are  based  on  state  agency 
reports.  FY  1985  figures  are  estimates  that  assume,  unless  otherwise  noted,  the  state  will 
receive  the  same  proportion  of  the  national  appropriation  in  FY  1985  as  it  did  in  FY  1984. 
Final  FY  1985  allocations  may  change  should  allocation  formulas  change  or  if  the  formula 
factors  are  revised. 

1.       Direct  State  Budget  Impact 

Federal  reimbursement  to  the  state  under  federally  regulated  assistance  programs, 
and  federal  grant  programs  that  require  state  matching  funds,  directly  affect  the  State 
budget  by  requiring  expenditures  from  the  General  Fund.  The  level  of  impact  is 
determined  by  1)  federal  policy  decisions  and  2)  state  policy  decisions  and  spending  levels. 
While  the  fiscal  impact  of  federal  policy  changes  in  these  programs  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  usually,  reductions  in  federal  spending  for  programs  in  these  categories  require 
either  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  from  state  revenues  or  a  decrease  in  the  levels  of 
services  or  benefits  that  the  state  can  provide. 

The  major  programs  for  which  the  state  receives  federal  reimbursements  are: 

Aid  to  Familes  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) 

Medicaid 

Food  Stamps 

Social  Service  Block  Grant 

Federal  reimbursements  totaled  $1.09  billion  in  FY  1984  and  are  projected  to 
increase  to  $1.23  billion  in  FY  1985.  The  increase  in  reimbursements  is  due  primarily  to 
inflation-related  adjustments  to  cover  increased  health  care  and  hospital  costs  under 
medicaid  and  the  state's  decision  to  increase  benefit  amounts  for  AFDC  receipts. 

However,  the  legislative  changes  proposed  in  the  FY  1985  budget  will  reduce 
significantly  the  magnitude  of  the  increase  in  reimbursements  that  would  have  occurred 
under  current  law.  Medicaid  changes  alone  will  increase  state  costs  $25  million  by  raising 
copayments  and  deductible  payments  for  Medicare  beneficiaries  as  well  as  introducing  a 
flat   reduction   in  overall   reimbursements.      Revenues   from   the   Social   Services   Block 
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Grant  will  increase  slightly,  but  the  administration  proposes  to  merge  the  program  with 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  without  adequate  additional  funding.  Food  Stamp 
changes  will  shift  an  estimated  $13  million  in  program  costs  to  the  state. 

Impact  of  Proposed  FY  1985 
Legislative  Changes  in  Reimbursement  Programs 

($'s  in  millions) 

Loss  Gain 

AFDC  $20.0 

Medicaid  25.0  — — 

SSBG  — -  $.6* 

Food  Stamps  13.0 

TOTAL  $58.0  $.6 


*  Although  there  is  an  increase  in  SSBG,  the  1985  Budget  contains  a  proposal  to 
consolidate  the  SSBG  with  the  CSBG.  In  FY  1984  the  State's  CSBG  grant  was 
$8.3  million.  If  the  consolidation  is  approved,  the  state  will  incur  a  net  loss  of 
$7.7  million  in  FY  1985. 

2.       Indirect  State  Budget  Impact 

A  second  major  source  of  federal  funding  for  state  government  activity  is  federal 
grants-in-aid.  States  are  provided  federal  allotments  to  plan  and  operate  programs  that 
carry  out  national  goals  and  objectives.  While  federal  grant-in-aid  funds  do  not  affect 
state  budgets  directly,  they  can,  and  often  do,  affect  state  spending  decisions.  In 
instances  where  federal  grant  funding  is  reduced,  states  must  decide  whether  to  expend 
state  funds  in  order  to  maintain  service  and  benefit  levels.  In  addition,  states  often 
supplement  federal  grant  activities  with  state  funds. 

The  chart  on  page  1 1  summarizes  actual  allocations  for  many  of  the  major  federal 
grants  to  the  State  for  FY  1983  and  FY  1984  and  projected  allocations  for  FY  1985. 

Programs  in  this  grouping  accounted  for  approximately  75%  of  state  grants  revenues 
in  FY'84.  Based  on  available  estimates  and  allocations  to  date,  Massachusetts  will  lose 
$64.2  million  under  the  President's  FY'85  budget  request  compared  to  FY'84  grants.  The 
impact  on  programs  will  vary.  Some  program  activities  will  lose  employees  and  will  not 
be  staffed  sufficiently  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  without  additional  state  funds. 
Other  programs  will  require  additional  funds  to  maintain  current  levels  of  services.  Loss 
of  funds  in  programs  serving  cities  and  towns  will  add  pressure  on  the  state  to  increase 
local  aid  funds. 
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SELECTED  FEDERAL  GRANTS  TO  MASSACHUSETTS 

FY'83,  1984  AND  PROJECTED  FY  19851 

($'s  in  millions) 


Programs 

State  Share 

FY'83 

FY'84 

FY'85 

(actual) 

(actual) 

(projectec 

Block  Grants 

SSBG 

$66.1 

$67.0 

$67.6 

Primary  Care 

4.8 

4.6 

7.5 

Alcohol,  D.A.  <5c  M.H. 

18.5 

18.2 

18.6 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

9.5 

7.7 

8.0 

Preventive  Health 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

Community  Services 

8.1 

8.3 

0 

W.I.C. 

19.3 

24.3 

22.3 

Child  Welfare  Services 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

Child  Abuse  &  Neglect 

.2 

.2 

.2 

Health  Planning 

.37 

.36 

0 

WIN 

8.0 

Z.O 

0 

Low  Income  Home  Energy 

— 

Assistance 

82.7 

78.4 

78.4" 

Weatherization 

4.1 

5.7 

5.7' 

Energy  Conservation 

EES 

.2 

.2 

0. 

Schools  &  Hospitals 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3' 

State  Grants 

.5 

.5 

0 

Older  Americans  Act 

Social  Services 

6.8 

6.3 

6.3 

Nutrition 

9.4 

10.0 

10.0 

Administration 

.5 

.4 

.4 

Education 

ECIA,  Chapter  1 

69.8 

78.3 

78.3 

ECIA,  Chapter  2 

10.1 

10.2 

15.3 

Bilingual  Education 

Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Grants  to  States 

School  Nutrition 

CDBG  -  Small  Cities 

JTPA 

Job  Service 

Adult  Education 

Vocational  Education 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


27.4 

27.8 

26.7 

57.4 

61.0 

62.7 

27.3 

27.3 

27.3 

69.2 

57.5 

54.3 

15.3 

17.2 

18.7 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

15.3 

17.0 

17.0 
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Programs 


Hazardous  Waste 
Safe  Drinking  Water 
Water  Pollution  (106) 
Clean  Air  Act  (105) 


State  Share 

FY'83 

FY'84 

FY'85 

ctual) 

(actual) 

(projecte( 

.91 

1.3 

1.4 

.41 

.36 

.4 

1.3 

.7 

1.3 

2.4 

2.0 

2.3 

1.  All  figures  are  in  current  dollars.  Given  the  Administration's  own  estimate  of  nearly 
10%  inflation  when  '84  and  '85  are  combined,  budget  levels  in  '85  would  have  to  rise  by 
that  amount  in  '85  compared  to  '83  simply  to  maintain  service  levels. 

2.  These  programs  appear  slated  for  elimination  unless  they  are  funded  by  the 
controversial  "Petroleum  Overcharge  Trust  Fund"  which  the  President  will  propose  to 
Congress. 
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3.        Grants  to  Cities  and  Towns  or  State  Pass  Through  Programs 

This  third  category  of  programs  may  involve  some  state  administrative  role  but 
usually  funds  are  received  by  cities  and  towns.  Should  federal  dollars  for  these  programs 
be  diminished,  municipalities  may  be  forced  to  turn  to  state  aid  to  replace  funds. 
However,  changes  in  the  service  and  funding  levels  does  not  impact  on  the  state  budgetary 
process  directly.  Cuts  may  result  in  reduced  service  levels,  erosion  of  our  infrastructure, 
and  further  deterioration  in  our  cities  and  towns. 


State  Share 

Programs 

FY'83 
(actual) 
$83.0  M 

FY'84 
(actual) 
$83.0  M 

FY'85 

Sewer  Construction 

(Proj.) 
$83.0  M 

CDBG  -  Entitlements 

73.3 

73.3 

73.3 

Revenue  Sharing 

137.1 

132.2 

132.2 

UMTA 

Section  5 

40.5 

— . 

Section  18 

1.05 

1.03 

1.04 

Section  9  A 
Section  9 

28.9 

— 

72.9  M 

80.1  M 

Section  3  (Discretionary) 
UMTA  TOTALS 

74.1 
$144.6 

65.0  M 
$138.9 

65.0  M 
$146.1 

Trust  Fund 

Interstate 

90.0 

102.2 

112.4 

4-R 

24.6 

29.0  M 

29.0 

Primary 

35.3 

40.6 

36.5 

Secondary 
Urban 

6.3 
17.1 

6.3 
21.9 

5.3 
21.9 

Bridge  Program 
Hazard  Elimination 

3.1 
3.9 

29.9 
3.9 

36.8 
3.9 

RR/Highway  Crossing  Demo 
FAA-AIP 

2.3 

4.5 

2.3 
5.8 

0 
6.0 

1)  Replaces  funds  previously  authorized  under  Sections  9A,  5  and  part  of  3. 

Major  funding  increases  for  these  programs  are  attributable  to  the  increased 
gasoline  tax  approved  by  Congress  in  1982.  The  increase  in  funds  indicate  an  increase  in 
the  federal  government's  commitment  to  improve  our  nation's  transportation  system.  This 
grouping  of  programs  will  have  a  major  impact  on  our  state's  economy,  particularly  for 
employment  in  the  building  and  construction  trades. 

What  is  not  clear  from  the  data  is  the  impact  that  Reagan  proposals  will  have  on 
mass  transit.  While  Congress  dedicated  25%  of  the  increased  taxes  to  mass  transit;  the 
President  has  offered  amendments  to  the  program  that  would  in  fact  substantially  reduce 
federal  support  for  mass  transit  operations. 
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4.        Funds  to  Municipalities  and  Private  Businesses 

Programs  in  this  category  disburse  funds  or  awards  to  local  government  and  private 
companies.  The  programs  have  a  direct  impact  on  our  economy  but  have  no  direct  impact 
on  federal  revenues  to  state  government. 

State  Share 


Programs  FY'83  FY'84  FY'S  5 

(actual)  (actual)  (Proj.) 

UDAG  $22.8  INA1  INA1 

SBA  ? 

Direct  Loans  3.4  M  -0-  -0- 

Guarantees  57.8  M  INA1  INA1 

EDA  2.3  INA1  -0-2 


1)  Grants  are  discretionary  and  awarded  throughout  the  year 

2)  President's  Budget  proposes  elimination 
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FEDERAL  REVENUES  AND  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BUDGET 


Federal  Revenues  to  Massachusetts 

FY  1981  -  FY  1985 

($'s  in  millions) 


Actual 

Projected 

Fiscal  Year 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Revenue  Sharing 

36.2 

0 

1.6 

0 

0 

Federal 

Reimbursement 

1,008.6 

1,039.6 

1,110.3 

1,088.0         1,231.4 

Federal  Grants 

687.4 

608.1 

618.3 

754.8 

690.* 

TOTAL  1,732.2         1,647.3         1,730.2         1,842.8         1,922.0 

Percent  of 
Total  State 
Budget  28.8%  25.5%  25.3%  25.1%  23.6% 

As  a  percentage  of  the  total  state  budget,  federal  funds  (grants  and  reimbursements) 
reached  a  peak  in  FY  1978,  accounting  for  29.4%  of  all  revenues.  Since  then  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline.  Over  the  past  4  years  the  federal  share  declined  from  28.8%  in  FY 
1981  to  a  projected  23.6%  in  FY  1985. 

Between  FY  1981  and  FY  1985,  federal  reimbursements  to  Massachusetts  have  risen 
in  total  dollar  terms  from  $1.0  billion  in  FY  1981  to  a  projected  $1.2  billion  in  FY  1985. 
However,  if  this  increase  is  adjusted  for  inflation  to  constant  dollar  terms,  in  fact  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  level  of  services  that  can  be  funded  through  reimbursements 
over  the  past  four  years*. 

Federal  grants  to  Massachusetts  reached  a  peak  in  FY  1984  at  $754.8  million  but  are 
projected  to  decline  to  $690.6  million  in  FY  1985.  Comparing  grant  revenues  of  $687.4 
million  for  1981  to  those  projected  for  FY  1985,  there  is  less  than  a  1  percent  increase  in 
FY  1985  in  total  dollar  terms.  However,  adjusting  for  inflation,  there  is  a  decrease  of  22 
percent  in  constant  dollar  terms  which  means  fewer  services  can  be  provided  with  federal 
dollars  in  FY  1985  than  in  FY  1981.* 

These  trends  reflect  both  the  substantial  cuts  made  under  the  President's  direction 
in  FY'82  and  congressional  rejection  of  further  cuts  in  domestic  spending  in  FY'83  and 
1984.  In  fact,  final  appropriations  for  FY  1984  passed  by  Congress  in  October  were 
significantly  higher  than  recommended  by  the  President  one  year  ago. 


*Based  on  information  provided  by  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the 
accrued  inflation  adjustment  factor  for  FY  1981  -  1985  is  22%. 
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Revenue  Leaders 

In  FY  1984,  the  Department  of  Education  received  the  greatest  share  of  the  State's 
federal  grant  revenues  (29.6%),  followed  by  the  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and 
Development  with  22.1%  of  the  grant  receipts,  Economic  Affairs  with  17.3%  and  Human 
Services  with  15.8%. 

FY  1984  Federal  Grants  to  Massachusetts 
($'s  in  millions) 


Department 

Grants* 

Per  Cent 

Education 

$223.5  M 

29.6 

Communities  &  Development 

166.8  M 

22.1 

Economic  Affairs 

130.3  M 

17.3 

Human  Services 

119.1  M 

15.8 

Elder  Affairs 

22.2  M 

2.9 

Environmental  Affiars 

21.0  M 

2.8 

Other  Executive  Offices 

71.9  M 

9.5 

TOTAL  $754.8  M  100.0 


*These  figures  do  not  include  federal  reimbursement  which  totaled  $1.1  billion 
in  FY  1984 
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HOMELESSNESS  AND  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Homelessness  has  become  a  national  emergency.  Because  of  the  nomadic  nature  of 
homelessness,  it  is  difficult  to  quantify  the  severity  of  the  problem.  But,  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  estimates  range  from  500,000  to  2  million  people.  For  New  York  City  alone, 
estimates  run  as  high  as  60,000,  and  Washington,  D.C.  estimates  a  homeless  population  of 
5,000.  We  estimate  between  8,000  and  10,000  are  homeless  in  Massachusetts.  In  January  of 
1983,  Governor  Dukakis  announced  in  his  inaugural  address  that  homelessness  will  be  the 
number  one  social  welfare  priority  of  his  administration. 

The  cause  of  homelessness  is  a  complex  interaction  of  a  wide-ranging  variety  of  social 
failures  including  persistent  poverty,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  mental  illness,  domestic 
violence,  severe  shortages  of  affordable  housing  -  especially  in  large  cities  -  and  more 
recently,  a  major  economic  recession  that  brought  with  it  chronically  high  unemployment 
levels,  displacements  and  family  break-ups  that  affect  all  social  levels.  At  the  same  time, 
there  have  been  dramatic  cutbacks  in  public  funding,  particularly  federal  support,  for 
critically  needed  human  services  for  income  maintenance,  mental  health,  low-income 
housing,  food  and  nutrition,  social  services,  public  health  and  employment  and  training 
assistance. 

In  March  of  1983,  Congress  appropriated  $100  million  for  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA)  to  carry  out  a  short-term  emergency  food  and  shelter  program. 
Funds  were  distributed  to  states  ($50  million)  and  to  local  voluntary  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  Congress  appropriated  an  additional  $40  million  for  voluntary 
organizations  in  the  fall  of  1983.  Massachusetts'  share  of  these  combined  appropriations  was 
$1.3  million  which  was  distributed  to  state  agencies  and  to  twenty-four  non  profit  agencies 
across  the  Commonwealth  to  provide  services  to  the  homeless. 

This  program,  however,  provides  merely  stop-gap  assistance.  The  funds  can  only  be 
used  to  purchase  food  and  shelter  services.  They  cannot  be  used  to  support  the  actual 
operating  expenses  of  emergency  shelters  nor  can  they  be  used  to  support  capital  expenses 
associated  with  providing  shelter  for  the  homeless.  Moreover,  the  program  does  not,  nor 
was  it  designed  to  address  the  long-term  causes  and  consequences  of  homelessness  nor  does 
it  promote  coordination  of  services  at  the  State  and  local  level.  Authority  for  the  program 
expires  in  March  of  1984  and  the  President's  budget  proposal  eliminates  this  program 
entirely,  with  no  alternative  replacement,  for  FY  1985. 

In  December  of  1983,  the  President  did  sign  the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery 
Act  passed  by  Congress  in  November.  The  Act  included  an  authorization,  but  not  an 
appropriation,  for  $60  million  to  support  the  rehabilitation  of  structures  for  use  as  shelters 
for  the  homeless  and  $25  million  to  fund  demonstration  projects  that  will  foster  the 
coordination  of  local  efforts  to  assist  families  in  locating  affordable  housing.  The  programs 
will  be  administered  through  HUD  and  funds  are  to  be  awarded  to  states,  communities  and 
non-profit  organizations  on  a  discretionary  basis.  Congress  has  reserved  funding  for  these 
programs  in  a  contingency  account  that  will  expire  March  31,  1984.  As  of  this  writing,  the 
funds  have  not  yet  been  appropriated.  And,  even  should  they  be  appropriated  in  the  near 
future,  the  President's  FY  1985  budget  proposal  has  no  provision  for  continuing  these 
programs. 

As  addressed  above,  while  both  the  emergency  food  and  shelter  and  the  HUD  programs 
can  provide  short-term  aid  to  some  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  need  food  and  shelter, 
they  are  totally  inadequate  for  addressing  the  serious  and  long-term  causes  of  homelessness. 
And  yet,  as  this  entire  analysis  of  the  President's  FY  1985  Budget  demonstrates  over  and 
over  again,  funding  during  the  past  four  years  has  been  cut  consistently  in  real  dollar  terms 
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for  essential  programs  in  employment  and  training,  income  maintenance,  preventative 
health,  social  services,  mental  health,  housing,  etc.  And  these  programs  are  critical  for 
assisting  those  who  are  homeless  to  become  independent  and  to  lead  secure  and  useful  lives. 

During  FY  1984,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  enacted  the  nation's  first  multifaceted 
homeless  law  "An  Act  to  Prevent  Destitution  and  Homelessness,"  as  well  as  "A 
Comprehensive  Housing  Act"  which  provides  a  $194  million  bond  authorization  to  create 
^,000  -  5,000  units  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing.  In  addition,  the  state's  executive 
agencies,  as  well  as  several  private  and  religious  organizations,  initiated  a  number  of  new 
programs  to  respond  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  homeless.  The  Governor's  FY  1985  Budget 
proposal  expands  on  these  initiatives  and  recommends  an  aggressive  and  comprehensive 
policy  strategy  that  includes  emergency  assistance;  case  management  for  the  mentally  ill; 
supervised  lodging;  community  shelters;  low  income  housing  assistance;  increases  in 
publically  assisted  housing;  health  care  for  the  needy  and  a  special  $100,000  expansion  in  the 
budget  for  the  Executive  Office  of  Human  Services  to  support  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  Day 
Care  Center  in  Boston  to  provide  lunch,  referral  services  and  case  management  services  to 
homeless  men  and  women. 

Massachusetts'  efforts  are  a  beginning.  But  to  truly  respond  to  the  homeless  crisis  in 
the  state,  as  well  as  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  nation's  leadership  must  reassess  the 
priorities  that  have  been  established  over  the  past  four  years  and  realign  the  imbalance  that 
has  resulted  between  domestic  and  military  spending  trends. 
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THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  ELDERLY 

The  federal  budget  provides  extensive  support  for  senior  citizens  through  a  broad 
series  of  income,  health  and  social  services  programs,  including  Social  Security  and 
Medicare.  Seniors  have  only  recently  recovered  from  the  fear  and  threat  posed  to  their 
well  being  by  the  crisis  in  the  Social  Security  fund.  A  similar  crisis  looms  on  the  horizon 
in  the  Medicare  hospital  insurance  trust  fund. 

In  other  areas,  the  Reagan  years  began  in  Fiscal  1982  with  substantial  reductions  in 
domestic  programs  fanned  by  fears  of  growing  deficits.  The  cuts  were  made  and  the  fears 
were  still  realized.  Deficits  have  soared  and  held  steady  between  $180-200  billion. 
Congress  has  checked  the  tide  since  the  first  year  of  cuts  but  the  pressure  continued. 
While  this  battle  between  the  Administration  and  Congress  yielded  no  ground  to  either 
side,  the  elderly  have  suffered  from  level  funding.  Inflation  has  increased  22%  and  in  four 
years  level  funding  buys  less  and  less  each  year. 

Congress  has  made  gains  in  some  areas.  Fuel  assistance  and  social  services  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  increased  modestly.  Overall,  senior  citizens  remain  worried 
about  health  costs  that  continue  to  increase  four  times  faster  than  inflation,  and  repeated 
proposals  to  shift  costs  from  Medicare  to  the  elderly  themselves. 

Last  year,  President  Reagan  proposed  major  shifts  in  the  costs  of  health  care  to 
seniors.  He  offered  catastrophic  coverage  to  seniors  with  Medicare  paying  the  full  cost  of 
hospital  care  after  the  sixtieth  day.  Yet  very  few  seniors  remain  in  the  hospital  that  long. 
In  fact,  the  average  length  of  stay  has  declined  slightly  in  recent  years  and  is  now  under 
12  days  per  admission. 

Congress  rejected  the  catastrophic  proposal  and  it  has  not  been  proposed  this  year. 
Instead,  the  Administration  has  offered  other  proposals  that  were  also  rejected  last  year. 

The  President  proposes  to  freeze  Medicare  reimbursement  for  physician  fees  in  FY 
'85  for  a  nationwide  savings  of  $600  million.  While  freezing  payments  to  doctors  will 
reduce  Medicare  outlays,  it  will  only  shift  the  costs  to  seniors  themselves  without  an 
accompanying  proposal  to  mandate  physician  acceptance  of  assignment,  or  acceptance  of 
Medicare  payment  as  payment  in  full. 

A  bill  to  mandate  acceptance  of  assignment  is  pending  before  the  Congress  and  may 
be  considered  in  the  near  future. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  series  of  steps  which  continue  the  Administration's 
policy  to  shift  costs  to  seniors  in  a  misguided  attempt  to  make  the  elderly  more  cost 
conscious  and  presumably  more  selective  in  their  utilization  of  health  care. 

The  proposal  assumes  passage  of  legislation  to  increase  the  Part  B  premiums  to 
shoulder  35  percent  of  program  costs  by  Calendar  1990.  Part  B  premiums  presently 
account  for  25  percent  of  program  costs.  The  rest  are  paid  from  General  Revenues.  This 
increase  follows  a  2  percent  increase  in  program  expenditures  borne  by  premiums  included 
in  the  TEFRA  two  years  ago  which  raised  the  share  from  23  percent  to  25  percent. 

The  Administration  justifies  this  increase  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  premiums  paid 
50  percent  of  Part  B  costs  when  Medicare  was  first  established.  In  effect  it  penalizes  the 
elderly  for  government's  and  the  health  care  system's  failure  to  contain  health  costs. 
Instead  of  tackling  the  major  changes  needed  in  the  way  health  care  is  delivered,  the 
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Administration   shifts    the   responsibility    to    those    who   are   least  able  to   influence   the 
delivery  of  health  care. 

In  Calendar  1984  Part  B  premiums  are  $14.60  per  month.  The  Administration's 
proposal  assumes  premiums  will  increase  to  $16.90  per  month  in  1985  and  they  would  add 
an  additional  $.40  a  month  for  a  total  premium  of  $17.30  per  month  in  Calendar  1985. 

The  budget  proposal  also  includes  a  4  percent  increase,  to  $78,  in  Part  B  deductibles 
in  1985  and  subsequent  indexing  of  the  deductible  to  the  Medicare  Economic  Index  in 
future  years. 

Policies  which  charge  seniors  more  for  their  health  care  do  not  control  costs,  they 
simply  compel  seniors  to  purchase  additional  supplemental  coverage  to  protect  themselves 
against  increased  costs.  Cost  shifting  simply  raises  the  premiums  of  supplemental 
coverage.  The  result  is  the  same.  Either  way,  seniors  pay  more.  Last  year,  increases  in 
the  Part  A  deductible  for  hospital  care,  and  increases  in  Part  B,  resulted  in  a  $2  increase 
in  premiums  for  supplemental  coverage. 

In  Massachusetts,  over  700,000  senior  citizens  are  covered  by  Medicare,  and  almost 
600,000  purchase  additional  supplemental  insurance.  Medicare  pays  about  69  percent  of 
hospital  and  physician  expenses  of  the  elderly  but  only  44  percent  of  their  total  health 
expenditures.  Seniors  buy  supplemental  insurance  to  cover  what  they  can  of  the 
remaining  56  percent  of  their  health  costs.  As  the  Administration  shifts  costs,  seniors  do 
not  use  less  care.   They  buy  more  coverage  to  protect  their  health. 

The  Department  (HHS)  has  asked  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security  to  make 
recommendations  "to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Medicare  system."  The  Department 
anticipates  that  the  Council's  recommendations  will  form  the  basis  for  resolving  the 
problems  which  threaten  the  solvency  of  the  trust  fund.  Yet  until  the  recommendations 
are  made,  the  President's  budget  asks  seniors  to  share  more  of  the  costs  until  larger 
solutions  are  found. 
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THE  REAGAN  BUDGET  AND  MINORITIES 

The  Reagan  Administration's  FY  '85  budget  impacts  all  of  us.  But  the  outlook  for 
minorities  is  particularly  harsh  since  the  budget  fails  to  address  the  severe  problems 
which  beset  our  minority  communities.  The  Administration's  agenda  provides  little  hope 
for  minorities  who  face  daily  struggles  of  justice  and  equity. 

This  budget  proposal  does  nothing  to  advance  the  years  of  social  progress  made  in 
the  last  30  years  and,  indeed,  actually  widens  the  socioeconmic  gap  that  separates  black 
and  white  Americans.  While  the  Administration  boasts  of  a  strong  "economic  recovery," 
minorities  have  witnessed  few  improvements,  and  the  '85  budget  proposals  provide  little 
relief  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Unemployment  continues  to  ravage  minority  communities,  dispirit  the  people  and 
discourage  the  jobless  from  maintaining  the  hope  of  finding  a  job.  Indeed,  national 
unemployment  of  8.4  percent  is  intolerable,  but  black  unemployment  of  17.3  percent  is  a 
moral  outrage.  The  Urban  League  correctly  notes  that  in  any  other  sector  of  our  society 
such  a  staggering  unemployment  rate  would  justify  use  of  the  term  "Depression." 

Yet  these  figures  have  not  moved  this  Administration  to  take  steps  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  provide  those  who  want  a  job  the  dignity  of  having  one.  Incredibly,  the 
President's  response  to  unemployment  is  elimination  of  WIN  (Work  Incentive  Program)  in 
1985  and  the  subminimum  wage  for  youth.   Hardly  a  prescription  for  the  illness. 

Currently,  Massachusetts  receives  approximately  $8  million  in  WIN  funds  to  support 
its  $20  million  "employment  and  training"  program  for  AFDC  recipients.  It  is  not  clear 
what  the  President  intends  to  propose  in  its  place.  The  dismantling  of  WIN  will  undermine 
one  of  the  Dukakis  Administration's  top  priorities:  helping  AFDC  recipients  achieve 
economic  self  sufficiency  through  employment  and  training  services. 

Many  of  the  government  programs  minorities  rely  on  have  been  slated  for  elimina- 
tion in  the  Reagan  budget  or  face  real  dollar  budget  reductions  as  a  result  of  level 
funding.  These  budget  proposals  affect  numerous  programs  critical  to  insuring  equal 
justice  and  fairness  for  all  our  citizens.  The  national  budget  should  stand  as  a  document 
for  all  people  —  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  young  and  old.  Clearly,  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  does  not  meet  that  standard. 

Despite  surveys  which  show  the  chronic  problem  of  child  malnutrition,  the  President 
is  proposing  slashing  funding  for  the  Women  Infants  and  Children  (WIC)  supplemental  food 
program,  a  vital  nutrition  program  for  low  income  children,  by  almost  $200  million.  The 
impact  of  these  cuts  will  be  to  reduce  WIC  allocations  to  the  Commonwealth  by  $3.5 
million  with  an  impact  on  an  estimated  10,000  women,  infants  and  children.  Furthermore, 
the  cut  would  totally  offset  the  $2.2  million  state  supplement  provided  for  FY  '84* 

Minorities  will  also  suffer  if  the  total  elimination  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
recommended  by  the  President  is  enacted.  Fair  and  qualified  legal  representation  is  a 
tenet  of  our  democracy  and  must  not  be  abridged. 

In  sum,  the  Reagan  proposal  reflects  economic  policy  and  budget  decisions  which 
chart  a  course  for  America  that  neglects  the  needs  of  minorities.  Human  capital  has 
helped  this  nation  realize  greatness,  and  this  budget  invests  too  little  in  this  precious 
resource. 
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CHILD  NUTRITION  AND  DAY  CARE 

The  Reagan  Administration's  proposed  1985  Budget  will  have  a  significant  negative 
effect  on  the  lives  of  Massachusetts  children  by  continuing  the  pattern  of  past  budgets,  to 
cut  the  real  level  of  funding  vital  for  programs  that  service  their  nutritional,  educational 
and  social  needs. 

In  the  Commonwealth,  the  Dukakis  Administration  recognizes  that  the  key  to  our 
future  is  through  a  major  investment  in  our  children.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  Governor's 
proposed  FY  '85  state  budget  in  which  Day  Care,  Children  Nutrition,  and  Preventive  Child 
Abuse  programs  have  received  a  strong  commitment  from  the  Governor  —  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  continued  low  priority  assigned  to  this  important  area  by  President  Reagan 
in  his  FY  '85  Budget. 

Thousands   of    children    in    Massachusetts    receive    important    nutritional   benefits 
through  the  federally   supported  Child  Nutrition  program,   School   Breakfast   and   Lunch 
programs,  Child  Care  Food  program,  and  the  Summer  FoodServiceprogram  —  all  of  which 
are  impacted  by  the  proposed  Reagan  budget. 

Both  the  School  Lunch  and  School  Breakfast  programs  have  been  level  funded,  a  net 
decrease,  considering  inflation,  to  school  districts.  Furthermore,  the  President's  proposal 
consolidates  the  Summer  Food  and  Child  Care  Food  program  (with  level  funding)  into  a 
non-school  program  grant.  If  enacted,  this  would  force  the  states  to  develop  their  own 
programs.  Inflation  coupled  with  implementation  and  creation  of  a  new  program  will  be 
costly  to  the  state  and  the  children  who  have  benefitted  from  these  programs. 

Children  lose  with  the  Reagan  budget  since  increased  protection  from  malnutrition 
and  related  diseases  fails  to  be  adequately  recognized  and  supported.  Massachusetts  has 
distinguished  itself  nationally  by  being  the  first  —  and  only  —  state  to  supplement  the 
Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC)  program.  We  also  have  an  extensive  food  and 
nutritional  education  program. 

The  Reagan  Administration  proposals  neglect  both  the  important  WIC  program  and 
Nutritional  Education  programs.  The  Reagan  budget  proposes  cuts  for  WIC  which  would 
mean  a  $3.5  million  loss  to  Massachusetts  for  FY  "84  and  '85  that  will  almost  totally  offset 
the  $2.2  million  state  supplements  provided  for  FY  '84  and  recommended  for  '85. 
Furthermore,  the  proposed  Reagan  cuts  eliminate  nutrition  education  and  training  all 
together. 

A  recent  Massachusetts  nutritional  survey  found  extensive  malnutrition  and  hunger 
among  our  children,  and  proposed  to  eradicate  the  problem.  In  addition,  other  national 
studies  have  found  hunger  and  malnutrition  to  be  widespread  throughout  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  President's  task  force  on  food  assistance  concluded  that  hunger  is  not 
rampant  in  America.  Unfortunately  the  Reagan  budget  proposal  reflect  these  findings  and 
thus  demonstrates  great  insensitivity  to  the  future  health  of  our  children. 

Day  care  is  another  critical  service  designed  to  help  thousands  of  children  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  proposed  FY  '85  budget  could  prove  devastating  for  these  greatly 
demanded  child  day  care  services. 

Child  day  care  has  a  positive  long  and  short  term  effect  which  leads  to  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  our  children.  Day  care  is  essential  to  continued  economic  growth  in 
Massachusetts  as  it  acts  as  a  crucial  support  system  to  our  labor  force.  Day  care  allows 
single  mothers  and  AFDC  recipients  to  receive  education  and   training;   it  allows  for 
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education  of  our  children;  and  acts  as  a  protective  service  for  children,  both  in  nutrition 
and  against  child  abuse. 


In  Massachusetts,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Department  of  Social  Services, 
and  the  Office  for  Children  all  rely  on  assistance  from  the  SSBG  for  day  care  programs. 

Although  the  proposed  federal  FY  '85  SSBG  has  been  slightly  increased  ($2.5 
million),  the  proposal  incorporates  the  Community  Service  Block  Grant  ($342  Million)  into 
the  SSBG,  thus  resulting  in  a  federal  net  loss  of  $317  million.  The  net  loss  to 
Massachusetts  as  a  result  of  this  consolidation  will  be  $7.7  million.  Children  will  suffer  if 
Congress  does  not  restore  this  program  and  its  funding. 

Furthermore,  the  President's  proposed  FY  '85  budget  completely  eliminates  the 
Work  Incentive  (WIN)  program,  which  funds  the  Massachusetts  Employment  and  Training 
(ET)  program  administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  AFDC  recipients. 
The  ET  program  provides  employment,  training,  and  supportive  services  for  AFDC 
recipients  seeking  employment.  Day  care  is  one  of  the  major  supportive  services  provided 
by  WIN,  and  is  used  extensively  in  Massachusetts. 

Adequate  funding  of  day  care  is  imperative  to  help  achieve  self  sufficiency  among 
working  mothers  and  single  mothers  in  Massachusetts  and  to  provide  the  best  environment 
for  the  development  of  our  children.  The  proposed  Reagan  changes  in  SSBG  and  WIN 
threaten  the  positive  steps  the  state  is  taking  in  the  field  of  child  day  care. 

In  sum,  then,  the  Reagan  agenda  has  hurt  those  who  are  least  able  to  defend 
themselves:  children.  Unable  to  vote,  register  their  opinion  or  make  a  difference  in 
government, children  and  their  needs  must  be  all  of  our  responsibility. 
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CITIES  &  TOWNS:   IMPACT  OF  FY'85  BUDGET 

If  the  proposed  Reagan  Administration  FY'85  Budget  is  enacted,  Massachusetts 
cities  and  towns  stand  to  lose  at  least  $82.1  million. 

Historically,  the  economic  health  of  our  cities  and  towns  has  depended  on  several 
important  parts  of  the  federal  budget.  However,  in  recent  years  Massachusetts  has  been 
able,  to  a  degree,  to  reduce  this  dependence  and  avoid  many  of  the  problems  experienced 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Nevertheless  there  are  several  federal  programs  that 
provide  the  economic  foundation  of  every  city  and  town  in  every  state. 

The  staple  of  federal  municipal  economic  assistance  lies  in  several  programs: 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG),  Revenue  Sharing,  Construction  Grants, 
Industrial  Development  Bonds  (IDB's)  and  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA) 
grants.  The  prospects  for  these  programs,  and  consequently  the  economic  health  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  for  FY'85  may  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  The  first  three  programs  have 
been  level  funded  for  at  least  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the  fourth  program  faces  the 
prospect  of  legislative  restrictions  which  would  sharply  reduce  its  contribution  to 
economic  expansion  and  the  last  is  slated  for  elimination. 

The  abolition  of  the  EDA  program  would  seriously  retard  economic  development  in 
any  areas.  The  EDA  program  has  provided  grants  and  loans  to  economically  distressed 
communities  by  creating  jobs  and  improving  public  service  systems  to  attract  private 
sector  investment.  Furthermore,  EDA  also  provided  grants  for  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  service  and  water  treatment  facilities.  While 
Massachusetts  has  weathered  some  economic  storms,  it  continues  to  have  significant 
pockets  of  economic  distress.  Though  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  in  FY'83,  EDA  through  the  actions  of  Congress,  provided  Massachusetts 
with  $2.3  million  development  grants. 

While  the  Commonwealth  has  been  able  to  buffer  itself  from  recession  and  other 
economic  difficulties  with  high  tech  and  educational  centers,  it  is  an  older  industrial  state 
which  cannot  afford  to  ignore  its  economic  or  infrastructure  development.  With  the  level 
funding  of  CDBG's,  Construction  Grants,  and  Revenue  Sharing,  Massachusetts 
communities  will  collectively  lose  $15  million,  in  real  terms,  for  economic  development. 
This  loss  of  funding  will  result  in  fewer  development  projects  initiated  or  completed,  a 
reduction  in  the  rehabilitation  of  housing  and  business  properties,  limited  construction  of 
public  facilities,  fewer  public  services  available,  and  a  cut  in  the  construction/repair  of 
water  and  sewage  treatment  facilities.  This  reduction  in  revenue  will  also  result  in  a 
substantial  loss  of  jobs  and  of  income. 

This  situation  will  be  compounded  further  if  the  current  Administration's  movement 
to  restrict  IDB's  is  successful.  IDB's  are  used  as  sources  of  funding  in  all  of  these 
municipal  projects,  as  well  as  student  loans.  Over  the  past  five  years  in  Massachusetts 
IDB's  have  been  responsible  for  creating  57,000  new  jobs  and  1,124  industrial  expansion 
projects,  and  have  developed  21.7  million  square  feet  of  the  industrial  space  through  the 
infusion  of  $2.4  billion.  One  third  of  this  funding  was  allocated  to  firms  with  sales  of 
under  5  million  dollars  and  two-thirds  went  to  firms  with  less  than  100  employees.  If  the 
proposal  before  Congress  had  been  enacted  during  FY'83  Massachusetts  would  have  lost 
64.8  million  dollars  in  development. 
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Executive  Office  Of 
Communities  And  Development 


CDBG  -  Entitlement  Cities 

CDBG  -  Small  Cities 

UDAG 

Community  Services  Block  Grant 

Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 

Weatherization 

Section  8-  Housing 
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COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANTS  (HUD) 

Program  Description 

Title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  make  grants  to  units  of  general  local  government  and  to  states  for  the  funding  of 
local  community  development  programs. 

Congress  has  carefully  defined  the  activities  eligible  for  funding  under  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program.  A  wide  range  of  projects  are  eligible  for 
CDBG  funding,  such  as  the  acquisition  and  dispostion  of  real  property,  construction  of 
public  facilities  projects,  rehabilitation  of  housing  and  business  properties,  economic 
development  assistance,  and  provision  of  a  variety  of  public  services. 

Activities  undertaken  are  on  the  basis  of  local  priorities. The  recently  enacted 
Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  mandates  that  51  percent  of  CDBG  funds  must  be 
used  to  benefit  low-  and  moderate-income  persons  over  a  three  year  period. 

Legislation,  enacted  in  1981,  revised  the  method  of  fund  distribution  under  the  Block 
Grant  program.  After  deducting  a  designated  amount  for  the  Secretary's  Discretionary 
Fund,  the  balance  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
program  is  split  on  a  70/30  percent  basis  for  Entitlement  and  Nonentitlement  (Small 
Cities)  fund  categories,  respectively.  The  Secretary's  Discretionay  Fund  is  used  for 
making  grants  to  Indians,  U.S.  Territories,  and  for  providing,  technical  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  Act. 

Entitlement  funds  are  allocated  by  formula  among  certain  cities  and  counties  which 
are  eligible  to  receive  grants  on  an  entitlement  basis.  Any  city,  which  is  designated  as  a 
central  city  of  a  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (MSA),  or  an  other  city  in  an  MSA  which 
has  a  population  of  at  least  50,000  and  any  county  in  an  MSA  which  has  an  eligible 
population  of  200,000,  are  entitled  to  receive  grants.  In  1984,  approximately  796  cities 
and  counties  will  have  entitlement  status. 

Nonentitlement  funds  are  allocated  by  formula  among  the  states.  Presently,  states 
have  the  option  of  awarding  and  administering  grants  to  nonentitled  units  of  government. 
Where  the  state  does  not  so  elect,  HUD  assumes  these  responsibilities  for  the  state. 
Legislation  enacted  in  1983  makes  a  state's  decision  to  administer  the  Nonentitlement 
Grant  Program  final  after  fiscal  year  1984. 

Formula  Allocation 

The  1974  Act,  as  amended,  provides  for  the  distribution  of  funds  to  eligible 
recipients  for  community  development  purposes  utilizing  dual  formulas.  Under  current 
law,  a  recipient  receives  the  higher  of  its  allocation  under  either  the  original  formula  or  a 
second  formula  incorporated  in  1977.   The  two  formulas  are  described  below: 

ORIGINAL  FORMULA  SECOND  FORMULA 


Poverty  -  50%  Poverty  -  30% 

Population  -  25%  Population  growth  lag 

(1960-1980)  -  20% 
Overcrowded  housing  -  25%  Age  of  housing  stock  -  50% 
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The  dual  formula  legislation,  enacted  in  1977,  was  based  on  the  recognition  that  the 
original  formula  did  not  assess  adequately  the  relative  needs  of  older  urban  centers. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  31  communities  which  receive  CDBG 
funds  through  the  entitlement  portion.  In  FY  '84  these  31  cities  will  be  awarded 
approximately  $73.3  million  in  program  funds.  In  1983,  five  cities  were  designated  as 
HUD  CDBG  entitlement  communities.  They  were:  Attleboro,  Gloucester,  Northampton, 
Salem  and  Westfield.  Specific  FY  '84  allocation  figures  for  entitlement  communities  will 
not  be  available  until  March  1984. 

Massachusetts  has  also  elected  to  administer  the  non-entitlement  portion  of  the 
CDBG  program  for  small  cities.  In  FY  '83  Massachusetts  received  $27.3  milion  to  allocate 
to  cities  under  50,000  population.  In  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  Commonwealth's  small 
communities  will  again  compete  for  $27.3  million. 


FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 


FY  '81  FY  '82         FY  '83*         FY  '84  FY  '85 


3.6  B 

3.6  B 

3.5  B 

3.5  B 

-5 

-0- 

-2.5 

-0- 

National  3.7  B 

%  Change 

State  Share 

Entitlement 

(large  cities)  73.9  M        73.3  M        73.3  M        73.3  M 

%  Change  —         - .  1  -0-  -0- 

State  Share 

Non-entitlement 

(small  cities)  26.5  M        27.3  M        27.3  M        27.3  M 

%  Change  —  3  -0-  -0- 

*Excludes  Emergency  Jobs  Bill  money. 
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CDBG:  FY  '83  ENTITLEMENT  &  AMOUNTS* 


COMMUNITY 

Massachusetts 

Arlington 

Attleboro** 

Boston 

Brockton 

Brookline 

Cambridge 

Chicopee 

Fall  River 

Fitchburg 

Framingham 

Gloucester** 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Leominster 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Medford 

New  Bedford 

Newton 

Northampton** 

Pittsfield 

Quincy 

Salem** 

Somerville 

Springfield 

Waltham 

Westfield** 

Weymouth 

Worcester 


ALLOCATION  AMOUNT 


$     1 

,048, 

000. 

00 

22 

939. 

000. 

00 

1 

,481. 

000. 

00 

1 

,355 

000. 

00 

3 

,249 

000. 

00 

1 

,289 

,000 

,00 

2 

,970 

,000 

.00 

1 

,177 

,000 

.00 

581 

,000 

.00 

1 

,168 

,000 

,00 

1 

,714 

,000 

.00 

2 

,263 

,000 

,00 

486 

,000 

,00 

2 

,294 

,000 

.00 

3 

,001 

,000 

.00 

1 

,514 

,000 

.00 

1 

,700 

,000 

.00 

3 

,002 

,000 

,00 

2 

,065 

,000 

.00 

1 

,452 

,000 

,00 

2 

,031 

,000 

,00 

3 

,053 

,000 

.00 

4 

,798 

,000 

.00 

955 

,000 

.00 

571 

,000 

,00 

5 

,236 

,000 

,00 

*FY  '84  allocations  for  Massachusetts  entitlement  communities  are  not  yet 
available 
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**Designated  as  entitlement  community  in  1983. 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK 
GRANTS:   FISCAL  1983 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


• 

Total 

Region  and  State 

Grants 

Large  Cities 

Small  Cities 

NEV  ENGLAND 

Connecticut 

39.8 

29.7 

10.1 

Maine 

15.4 

4.9 

10.5 

Massachusetts 

100.7 

73.3 

27.4 

New  Hampshire 

9.7 

3.7 

6.0 

Rhode  Island 

16.4 

12.0 

4.4 

Vermont 

5.9 

0.8 

5.1 

Total 

188.1 

124.4 

63.5 

MID-ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

8.1 

6.4 

1.7 

Maryland 

57.0 

48.7 

8.3 

New  Jersey 

112.3 

100.4 

11.9 

New  lork 

380.8 

341.5 

39.3 

Pennsylvania 

218.6 

175.9 

42.7 

Total 

776.8 

672.9 

103.9 

MIDWEST 

Illinois 

199.8 

166.3 

33.5 

Tririianfl 

68.3 

38.5 

29.8 

Iowa 

39.0 

14.2 

24.8 

Michigan 

147.0 

115.2 

31.8 

Minnesota 

56.4 

34.1 

22.3 

Ohio 

167.6 

122.7 

44.9 

Wisconsin 

61.4 

36.4 

25.0 

Total 

739.4 

527.4 

212.1 

NORTHEAST 

964.9 

797.3 

167.4 

MIDWEST 

739.4 

527.4 

212.1 

NORTHEAST  AND  MIDWEST 

1,704.3 

1,324.8 

379.5 

SOUTH 

910.8 

495.7 

415.1 

WEST« 

668.6 

498.8 

169.9 

SOUTH  AND  WEST 

1,579.4 

994.5 

585.0 

U.S.    TOTAL1 

3,283.7 

2,319.2 

964.5 

•Figures  for  Missouri  are  included  under  West:  Total  Grants  -  $80.5  million; 
Large  Cities  -  $54.7  million;  Small  Cities  -  $25.8  million. 

nJ.S.  figures  do  not  include  funds  for  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Territories. 

SOURCE:   Staff  calculations  from  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Office  of  Community  Planning  and  Development,  "Community  Block 
Grant  Program,  Directory  of  Allocations  for  Fiscal  Years  1978-1983," 
January  1984. 
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COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BLOCK  GRANTS  -  SMALL  CITIES  (HUD) 

Program  Description 

Thirty  percent  of  the  CDBG  funds  are  awarded  to  states  for  communities  under 
50,000  population  who  are  not  receiving  funds  as  an  "entitlement  community." 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  state  awards  grants  in  two  primary  categories: 

1)  Community  Development:  Stimulating  declining  neighborhoods  by  addressing  the 
problems  which  influence  neighborhood  health,  safety,  or  vitality,  while  at  the 
same  time  ensuring  that  existing  neighborhood  residents  can  benefit  from  these 
improvements. 

2)  Economic  Development:  Stimulating  economic  growth  and  development  thereby 
creating  or  retaining  jobs  in  the  community  and  strengthening  the  local  economy. 

Eligible  activities  include  items  such  as:  property  acquisition,  improvement  and 
disposition;  residential  and  commercial  rehabilitation  loans;  grants,  or  interest  write- 
downs; housing  counseling,  rehab  and  industrial  assistance;  public  improvements  to 
leverage  private  investment;  business  development  assistance;  reduced  interest  loans  (to 
do  any  of  the  above);  and  grant  management  and  administration. 

The  primary  objectives  of  this  program  are: 

1)  Municipal  Development  -  meeting  the  physical  and  economic  revitalization  needs 
of  Massachusetts'  communities;  and  develop  their  central  cores; 

2)  Neighborhood  Development  -  meeting  the  physical,  social  and  economic  needs  of 
low  and  moderate-income  people  through  a  process  which  includes  active  citizen 
participation; 

3)  Community  Development  and  Social  Services  -  meeting  the  needs  of  low  and 
moderate-income  people  through  linking  community  development  activities  and 
social  services; 

4)  Energy  Efficiency  -  encourage  more  efficient  use  of  energy  resources  through 
designing  projects  that  promote  this  goal; 

5)  Capacity  Building  -  increase  local  capacity  to  more  efficiently,  effectively  and 
equitably  implement  MSCP  programs; 

6)  Accessibility  -  integrate  other  public  and  private  funding  sources  to  more 
appropriately  and  fully  fund  comprehensive  community  development  projects. 

Grants  are  awarded  for  one  or  two  years  and  range  from  $100,000  to  $700,000  per 
year  per  award.  Normally,  about  50%  of  the  awards  are  approved  for  two  year  proposals. 
Funding  for  the  second  is  contingent  upon  federal  appropriations  in  the  subsequent  year 
and  EOCD  approval. 
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In  FY'83  Massachusetts  received  $27.3  million  and  made  a  total  of  36  awards  (of 
which  nine  were  for  multi-year  projects  funded  by  HUD  in  the  previous  cycle.)  IN  FY'84, 
there  will  be  no  HUD  multi-year  projects. 

From  the  total  CDBG  program,  30%  of  the  funds  are  set  aside  for  distribution  to 
states  for  nonentitlement  communities.  Two  formula  options  are  used  to  determine  each 
state's  allocation  ratio.  The  first  formula  considers  each  state's  relative  share  of 
population  in  nonentitlement  areas,  extent  of  poverty  and  the  extent  of  overcrowding. 
The  second  option  includes  each  state's  relative  population,  age  of  housing  stock  and 
extent  of  poverty.  Final  allocations  are  prorated  on  the  basis  of  each  state's  ratio  under 
the  most  favorable  option. 


State  Share 
%  Change 

*  Additional  $4  M  from  the  Emergency  Jobs  Bill 


Funding  Levels 

FY'81           FY'82 

FY'83 

FY'84 

FY'85 

26.5  M          27.3  M 

31.3  M* 

27.3  M 

27.3  M 

3.0 

14.6 

-12.8 

-0- 
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URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS 
Program  Description 

Section  119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  as  amended, 
authorizes  grants  to  cities  and  urban  counties  which  are  experiencing  severe  economic 
distress  to  help  stimulate  economic  development  activity  needed  to  aid  in  economic 
recovery.  Assistance  may  be  provided  to  communities  which  meet  minimum  standards  of 
physical,  economic,  or  fiscal  distress;  have  demonstrated  results  in  providing  housing  for 
persons  of  low-  and  moderate-income;  and  have  demonstrated  results  in  providing  equal 
opportunity  in  housing  and  employment  for  low-  and  moderate-income  persons  and 
members  of  minority  groups.  Pursuant  to  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Amendments  of  1979,  assistance  also  may  be  provided  for  economic  development  and 
neighborhood  revitalization  projects  targeted  to  severely  distressed  areas  -  "pockets  of 
poverty11  -  in  otherwise  nondistressed  communities.  The  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Amendments  of  1981  further  amended  the  planning  and  application 
requirements. 

A  major  goal  of  the  Urban  Development  Action  Grants  program  is  the  leveraging  of 
private  investment  in  distressed  cities  and  urban  counties.  Grantees  may  undertake 
activities  eligible  under  Section  105  of  the  1974  Act,  as  amended,  as  well  as  other 
activities  that  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grants  (UDAG)  legislation. 

Of  each  year's  allocation,  HUD  must  set  aside  25  percent  for  small  communities 
with  population  of  less  than  50,000.  Each  calendar  quarter,  HUD  announces  decisions  on 
grant  applications;  UDAG  funding  is  not  based  on  a  formula  or  entitlement. 

The  Housing  and   Urban   Rural   Recovery   Act  of  1983  made  the  following  changes 
in  the  UDAG    program: 

o     small  cities  will  retain  eligibility  until  HUD  revises  eligibility  criteria  to  include 
unemployment; 

o     a  consortia  of  small  cities  and  non-urban  counties  may  apply  for  grants  on  behalf 
of  eligible  cities; 

o     identifiable,  unincorporated  portions  of  urban  counties  may  qualify  for  pockets- 
of-poverty  grants.   These  pockets  must  have  minimum  population  of  2,500; 

o     HUD  will  be  prohibited  from  discriminating  against  UDAG  proposals  on  the  basis 
of  whether  they  involve  neighborhood,  commercial  or  industrial  activities. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  HUD-sponsored  program  has  been  extremely  popular  in  Massachusetts  where  in 
1983,  27  grants  were  awarded  totalling  $22.  7  million.   (See  Table  on   page    36.) 
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The  following  Massachusetts  Communities  are  eligible  for  UDAG  assistance: 

Large  Cities  Small  Cities 

Arlington  Lynn  Attleboro 

Boston  Maiden  Beverly 

Brockton  Medford  Chelsea 


Brookline 


Fitchburg 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Lowell 


New  Bedford 


Cambridge        Pittsfield 
Chicopee  Quincy 

Fall  River  Somerville 


Springfield 
Waltham 
Weymouth 
Worcester 


Everett 

Gardner 

North  Adams 

Northampton 

Revere 

Salem 
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URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS  (UDAG) 


MASSACHUSETTS  AWARDS  -  1983 


City/Grantee 


Award 


//  of  Jobs         //  of  Jobs         Private 
Construct.       Permanent      Invest. 


Ayer 

Merrimac  Warehouse 
Inc. 

Boston 

Fields  Corner  Develop. 
Corporation 

Boston 


$193,000 


$340,000 


Minority  Housing 
Development 

$645,000 

Boston 

Boston  Shipyard  Corp. 

$  1.5  m 

Boston 

Symphony  Area 
Renissance  Inc. 

$224,000 

Chelsea 
Truck  &  Tire 
Service  Inc. 

$300,000 

Clinton 
Nypro,  Inc. 

$  1  m 

Everett 

Cable  System  & 
Assembly  Co. 

$515,000 

Everett 

Duncan  Galvanizing 

$220,000 

Everett 

Fidelity  Sportswear 

$  73,000 

Fall  River 
Taco,  Inc. 

$410,000 

Haverhill 
Wang  Labs. 

$2m 

Lowell 

Hilton  Company 

$  5.6  m 

50 


11 


30 


10 


15 


25 


20 


20 


22 


109 


150 


14  $754,000 


38  $930,000 


173 


17 


$2.1 


m 


$5.7  m 
$722,000 


$  1.4 


m 


100 

$4.2m 

164 

$  1.4  m 

50 

$  1.1  m 

34 

$280,000 

80 

$  1.5  m 

325 

$  11.6  m 

230 

$  21.8  m 
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Maiden 


Downtown  Revital. 

$150,000 

7 

25 

$537,000 

Maiden 
Regency  II  Apts. 

$  1.1  m 

77 

25 

$4.8  m 

Methuen 
Methuen  Co. 

$820,000 

70 

120 

$4.3m 

New  Bedford 
Coastal  Fisheries 

$  1  m 

25 

200 

$4.5m 

Peabody 

Centenial  Industrial  Park 

$  2.9  m 

500 

425 

$24m 

Peabody 
Downtown  Revit. 

$850,000 

18 

20 

$  2.3  m 

Revere 

Building  Renovation 

$105,000 

16 

7 

$263,000 

Somerville 

Davis  Square  Revit. 

$210,000 

10 

13 

$684,000 

Somerville 
Telelogic,  Inc. 

$  1.35  m 

57 

200 

$5m 

Southbridge 

Guarantee  Bank  Renovation 

$  85,000 

30 

6 

$340,000 

Springfield 
Moderate  Income 

Housing  Development 

$274,000 

20 

— 

$685,000 

Springfield 
City  Tire,  Inc. 

$118,500 

3 

160 

$584,000 

Springfield 
Building  Renovation 

$317,000 

25 

50 

$960,000 

Springfield 

Neighborhood  Housing 
Service 

$400,000 

30 

— 

$  1  m 

27  UDAG  Awards  $22.7  m  908  2,343  $99.8  m 

Awards  Construct.       Permanent      Private 

3obs  Jobs  Invest. 
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FY'85  Budget  Proposal 

The    White    House    proposes    a    funding    level    of    $440    million    for    the    Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  in  FY'85.   This  represents  no  change  in  funding  from  FY'84. 

FY'81  FY'82  FY'83  FY'84  FY'85 


Federal 
%  Change 

$675  m 

$473  m 
-30 

$440  m 
-6 

$440  m 
-0- 

$440  m 
-0- 

State  Share 
%  Change 

— 

$29.1  m 

$22.8  m 
-21 

* 

* 

*  Discretionary  program-funding  levels  not  available. 
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URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS: 
CUMULATIVE  FISCAL  1978-1983 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


•■ 

Grant 

Private 

Jobs 

Jobs 

Region  and  State 

Awards  » 

Investment 

Ratio 

Created 

Retained 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Connecticut 

44.6 

195.6 

4.4 

3,148 

2,312 

Maine 

26.3 

94.1 

3-6 

2,763 

2,101 

Massachusetts 

201.2 

1,222.6 

6.1 

32,268 

8,945 

New  Hampshire 

17.5 

75.4 

4.4 

2,992 

130 

Rhode  Island 

19.6 

123.4 

6.3 

5,481 

379 

Vermont 

10.8 

40.5 

3.8 

1,640 

43 

Total 

320.0 

1,751.5 

5.5 

48,292 

13,910 

MID-ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

35.0 

162.2 

4.7 

3,488 

2,856 

Maryland 

55.3 

245.9 

4.5 

3,628 

2,650 

New  Jersey 

188.0 

953.2 

5.1 

29,236 

6,705 

New  Tork 

366.1 

1,762.3 

4.9 

46,062 

20,229 

Pennsylvania 

207.9 

1,006.1 

4.9 

23,317 

4,250 

Total 

852.2 

4,129.6 

4.8 

105,731 

36,690 

MIDWEST 

Illinois 

140.0 

967.3 

7.0 

23,504 

1,772 

Indiana 

71.6 

488.7 

6.9 

7,911 

4,214 

Iowa 

34.7 

189.5 

5.5 

4,855 

3,375 

Michigan 

227.0 

1,405.9 

6.2 

21,439 

5,818 

Minnesota 

112.2 

745.9 

6.7 

12,328 

8,036 

Ohio 

197.4 

1,042.8 

5.3 

23,817 

9,907 

Wisconsin 

71.9 

396.9 

5.6 

8,252 

4,601 

Total 

854.7 

5,237.1 

6.1 

102,106 

37,723 

NORTHEAST 

1,172.2 

5,881.2 

5.0 

154,023 

50,600 

MIDWEST 

854.7 

5,237.0 

6.1 

102,106 

37,723 

NORTHEAST  AMD  MIDWEST 

2,026.9 

11,118.2 

5.5 

256,129 

88,323 

SOUTH 

621.1 

3,867.6 

6.2 

93,714 

17,097 

WEST* 

513.2 

2,868.7 

5.6 

69,671 

12,300 

SOUTH  AND  WEST 

1,134.3 

6,736.3 

5.9 

163,385 

29,397 

U.S.  TOTAL 

3,161.2 

17,854.5 

5.6 

419,514 

117,720 

•Figures  for  Missouri  are  included  under  West:  Grant  Awards  -  $98.4  million; 
Private  Investment  -  $536.7  million;  Ratio  -  5.5;  Jobs  Created  -  14,205;  Jobs 
Retained  -  2,706. 

SOURCE:   Staff  calculations  from  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Office  of  Community  Planning  and  Development,  Data  System  and 
Statistics  Division,  "Urban  Department  Action  Grants  Data  Book,"  v.  31, 
January  25,  1984. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT  (HHS) 

Program  Description 

On  October  1,  1981,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  established 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Program  (CSBG),  pursuant  to  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (P.L.  97-35). 

The  objective  of  the  CSBG  Program  is  to  provide  funds  to  states  for  community- 
based  programs  that: 

o       offer  health,  nutrition,  housing  and  employment-related  services  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living  of  low-income  persons;  and 

o       encourage  self-sufficiency,  community  involvement,  effective  use  of  related 
poverty  programs,  and  the  involvement  of  the  private  sector. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Massachusetts'  CSBG  Program  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  Community 
Action,  within  the  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development  (EOCD).  Of  the  25 
Massachusetts  Community  Action  Agencies  which  the  federal  government  had  funded  in 
FY  '81,  24  continued  to  receive  funding  under  this  block  grant  program. 

In  FY  '84,  EOCD  was  mandated  by  state  law  to  provide  90%  of  the  CSBG  program 
funds  to  Community  Action  Agencies,  596  will  be  utilized  for  administrative  expenses,  and 
596  will  be  utilized  for  a  Special  Projects  Fund  which  will  be  issued  to  Community 
Development  Corporations  and  other  community -based  organizations  under  a  competitive 
grants  process. 

Page  41  shows  the  CSBG  Allocation  for  Community  Action  Agencies. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

Once  again,  President  Reagan  proposes  to  eliminate  Community  Services  as  a 
separate  Block  Grant  program.  Services  would  be  shifted  to  the  Social  Services  Block 
Grant. 

CSBG  FUNDING  LEVELS 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 

National  545  M     366  M     349  M    366  M      -0- 

%  Change  -      -32.8      -4.6      4.8     -100 

State  Share  11. 2M    8.1  M     8.1  M     8.3  M     -0- 

%  Change  -       -27.6       0       2.4       -100 
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For  the  second  year,  the  Administration  proposes  elimination  of  this  important 
program,  arguing  that  it  duplicates  other  sources  of  federal  funding  such  as  the  Social 
Services  Block  Grant.  However,  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  only  receives  a  $25 
million  increase  despite  the  consolidation  of  two  distinct  programs. 

This  consolidation,  without  commensurate  funding,  could  seriously  weaken  the  CAP 
agency  structure  and  threaten  their  ability  to  operate  fuel  assistance  and  weatherization 
programs. 


1983  CSBG  ALLOCATION  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCIES 


Area 


Annual 
Funding  Level 


Gloucester 

Boston 

Berkshire  County 

Somerville 

Haverhill 

Cape  and  Islands 

Chelsea-Revere 

Fall  River-Taunton 

Lowell 

Franklin  County 

Lawrence 

Hampshire  County 

Lynn 

Montachusett  Area 

North  Shore 

New  Bedford 

Quincy 

Springfield 

Brockton 

Framingham 

South  Shore 

Medford-Malden 

Holyoke-Chicopee 

Worcester 

Cambridge 


$   150 

,000 

3,068 

,000 

204 

,600 

188 

,796 

152 

,500 

185 

,070 

161 

,820 

283 

,650 

270 

,630 

150 

,000 

173 

,910 

185 

,070 

229 

,710 

206 

,460 

171- 

,120 

264 

120 

150 

,000 

271 

560 

236 

220 

160 

890 

150 

000 

205 

530 

176 

700 

328. 

290 

208. 

320 

$  7,932. 

966 

(FY  '82  Annual  CSBG  $8,167,869) 
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CAA  AREA 

FUUNDING 

IN 
FY   1983 

BOSTON    (ABCD) 

$3 

,259,861 

GLOUCESTER    (ACTION) 

$ 

155,930 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY    (BCAC) 

$ 

214,600 

SOMERVILLE    (CAAS) 

$ 

199,863 

CAPE   &   ISLANDS    (CACCCI) 

$ 

195,076 

HAVERHILL    (CAI) 

$ 

162,496 

CHELSEA-REVERE    (CAPIC) 

$ 

171,820 

CAMBRIDGE    (CEOC) 

$ 

238,317 

FALL  RIVER    (CFC) 

$ 

298,646 

LOWELL    (CTI) 

$ 

280,636 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY    (FCAC) 

$ 

155,000 

LAWRENCE    (GLCAC) 

$ 

188,916 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY    (HCAC) 

$ 

195,076 

LYNN    (LEO) 

$ 

244,177 

MONTACHUSETT    (MOC) 

$ 

216,460 

NORTH  SHORE    (NSCAP)  . 

$ 

186,120 

NEW  BEDFORD    (PACE) 

$ 

248,110 

QUINCY    (QCAO) 

$ 

155,000 

SPRINGFIELD    (SAC) 

$ 

285,560 

BROCKTON    (SHI) 

$ 

251,220 

FRAMINGHAM    (SMOC) 

$ 

170,896 

SOUTH  SHORE    (SSCAC) 

$ 

155,000 

MEDFORD-MALDEN    (TRICAP) 

$ 

228,091 

HOLYOKE-CHICOPEE    (VOC) 

$ 

191,700 

WORCESTER    (WCAC) 

$ 

347,826 

$£ 

1,397,407 

PROJECTED   FY    1984   LOCAL    INITIATIVES   FUNDING 
BASED  UPON  LEVEL   FUNDING  FROM  HHS   PLUS   FY   83  CARRY-OVER 


PROJECTED 
FY   1984 

FUNDING 


$2, 

,913,406 

$ 

139,358 

$ 

191,792 

$ 

178,622 

$ 

174,343 

$ 

145,226 

$ 

153,559 

$ 

212,989 

$ 

266,906 

$ 

250,810 

$ 

138,527 

$ 

168,838 

$ 

174,344 

$ 

218,226 

$ 

193,455 

$ 

166,339 

$ 

221,741 

$ 

138,527 

$ 

256,105 

$ 

224,521 

$ 

152,733 

$ 

138,527 

$ 

203,850 

$ 

171,326 

$ 

310,859 

$7,504,939 
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*Includes  $7,382,939  in  FY  '84  funding  plus  $122,000  in 
carry  over  FY  '83  funding. 


LOW  INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (EPA) 


Program  Description 

The  LIHEAP  program  provides  assistance  to  help  low  income  households  meet  rising 
costs  of  heating  their  homes.    Assistance  is  available,  primarily  through  CAP  agencies,  to 
households  whose  income  falls  below  150%  of  the  federal  poverty  level. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

In  addition  to  the  federal  program,  the  Commonwealth  funds  a  supplemental 
program  to  assist  one  and  two  person  households,  mostly  elderly  people,  with  incomes 
between  150%  and  175%  of  the  poverty  level. 

Assistance  to  eligible  households  varies  by  income  with  the  maximum  grant  of  $750 
available  to  those  below  125%  of  poverty;  $500  per  household  for  those  between  125%  and 
150%;  and  $325  per  households  for  those  between  150%  and  175%.  Income  ceilings  by 
household  size  are: 

Household  Size  125%  150%  175% 


1  $  6,075  $  7,290'  $  8,505 

2  8,175  9,810  11, 445 

3  10,275  12,330  N/A 

4  12,375  14,850  N/A 

In  FY  '83,  the  program  served  165,000  households,  offering  an  average  benefit  of 
$520  per  household.  Over  50%  of  those  receiving  state-funded  assistance  were  elderly  and 
between  35-40%  of  those  receiving  assistance  under  the  federal  program  were  elderly. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

The  President's  proposal  calls  for  a  change  in  the  financing  of  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Program  (LIHEAP).  Funds  totalling  $1,875  billion  for  the  program  are 
to  be  derived  from  revenues  from  existing  and  future  oil  overcharge  litigation  settlements 
to  be  deposited  in  a  newly  established  Petroleum  Overcharge  Restitution  Fund.  In 
addition,  general  revenues  would  be  appropriated  into  the  fund.  The  state  allocation 
formula  for  this  program  would  not  be  changed. 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 


National  1.849  B       1.872  B       1.975  B       1.875  B       1.875  B 

%  Change  1.2  5.5  -5.1  0 

State  Share  77.6  M*      78.4  M        82.7  M        78.4  M        78.4  M 

%  Change  1.0  5.5  -5.2  0 

^Includes  $3.3  M  derived  from  unexpended  funds  from  other  states 

Funds  are  allocated  under  a  complex  formula  that  counts  degree  heating  and  cooling 
days  and  the  number  of  low-income  families.  The  degree  days  formula  factor  helps  the 
state  considerably  in  the  allocation  of  these  funds. 
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State  funds  approved  by   the  legislature  as  a  supplement  to  the  federal  program 
were: 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 


$20  M  $18.5  M  $17  M  $17  M  $17  M 

The  federal  program  began  in  FY  HI  as  a  $200  million  emergency  energy  program 
oriented  to  crisis  prevention.  It  is  now  designed  not  only  for  energy  emergencies  but  to  aid 
low-income  households  with  high  energy  costs.  Increased  energy  costs  provided  the 
impetus  for  an  increase  in  the  program  to  $1.6  billion  in  FY  '80  and  $1,975  billion  in  FY 
'83.  Since  FY  '77  Massachusetts  has  received  $397.1  million  in  federal  funds,  including 
$78.4  million  in  FY  '84.  The  national  FY  '84  allocation  was  $100  million  below  the  FY  '83 
appropriation  level  and  Massachusetts  expects  a  $4  million  to  $8  million  shortfall  in  the 
absence  of  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

The  President's  proposal  to  fund  the  LIHEAP  out  of  the  oil  overcharge  litigation 
settlements  is  just  a  way  of  backing  out  federal  funding  and  threatens  the  continuation  of 
this  important  activity.  The  two  most  significant  cases  in  monetary  terms  will  not  be 
settled  until  FY  '86  and  FY  '87.  This  proposal  will  require  legislation  if  Administration 
support  for  this  program  is  to  be  gained. 
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WEATHERIZATION  (HHS) 

Program  Description 

The  Weatherization  Assistance  Program  is  intended  to  reduce  nationai  energy 
consumption,  particularly  high  cost  imported  oil,  by  weatherizing  the  homes  of  low- 
income  persons.  An  equally  important  benefit  is  to  help  the  low-income  and  elderly  to 
live  more  comfortably  with  more  of  their  limited  incomes  available  for  other  essentials. 
The  program  provides  for  weatherstripping,  caulking,  insulation,  stormwindows  and  minor 
heating  repairs. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  state  operates  a  comprehensive  weatherization  program  through  the  Executive 
Office  of  Communities  and  Development,  CAP  Agencies,  municipalities  and  non-profit 
agencies.  Funds  for  this  program  come  from  four  sources:  DOE  weatherization  grants, 
transfers  from  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program,  overcharge  refunds  and 
a  state  funded  weatherization  program.  Thus  far,  28,000  homes  have  been  weatherized. 
There  are  approximately  323,000  more  eligible  homes  remaining  to  be  weatherized.  The 
average  cost  per  unit  for  labor  and  materials  is  $1,000.  The  average  yearly  savings  in  fuel 
consumption  has  been  23%  or  $275  per  unit  per  household. 

Supplemental  Programs 

The  state  legislature  last  year  appropriated  $1.25  million  for  a  state  weatherization 
program  for  households  whose  incomes  are  below  175%  of  the  poverty  level.  These  funds 
will  allow  the  weatherization  of  1,000  homes  and  apartments  this  year.  In  FY1 33  the  state 
program  was  used  as  a  matching  fund  against  the  HUD  Solar  Bank  to  perform  additional 
weatherization  work  on  homes  that  were  done  under  the  state  program.  A  total  of  $1.8 
million  was  received  from  HUD  of  which  $1  million  was  used  for  weatherization.  The 
remainder  of  $800,000  is  being  used  by  the  State  Energy  Office  for  a  loan  program. 

An  additional  $7.8  million  from  the  state's  fuel  assistance  allocation  has  been 
transferred  for  conservation.  Of  that  amount,  $4.9  million  is  being  used  for  full  scale 
weatherization  and  $2.9  million  is  going  to  low  cost  conservation  which  includes  heating 
system  repair,  energy  education  and  low  cost  conservation  kits. 


Under  the  oil  overcharge  refunds,  $1.1  million  has  been  awarded  to  the  state  for 
weatherization  and  another  $1  million  will  be  used  for  an  oil  burner  replacement  program. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

The  budget  proposal  calls  for  $190  million  to  be  financed  from  a  newly  established 
Petroleum  Overcharge  Restitution  fund.  The  fund  will  be  derived  from  revenues  from 
existing  and  future  oil  overcharge  litigation  settlements  and  general  revenues. 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 


National  $200  M   $144  M   $143  M*   $190  M   $190  M 

%  Change  —       -28         0        33     0 


State  Share  6.3  M    3.9  M    4.1  M    5.7   M    5.7   M 

%  Change  —       -38      +.5      +39      0 
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*An  additional  $100  million  was  appropriated  under  the  Emergency  Jobs  Bill  of  which  the 
state  received  $3.1  million. 

The  state's  FY  '84  program  of  $12.7  million,  which  combines  state  and  federal 
resources,  will  enable  the  state  to  weatherize  12,000  homes. 

In  FY  '80  Congress  appropriated  $199  million  for  the  weatherization  program.  Labor 
costs  were  funded  through  the  CETA  program.  Now  that  the  CETA  program  has  been 
abolished,  the  cost  of  labor  which  varies  from  30  percent  to  60  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  program,  is  paid  for  through  the  general  appropriation  for  weatherization.  Since 
FY  '82  the  President  has  requested  zero  funding.  The  uncertainty  of  whether  the  program 
would  be  funded  and  at  what  levels  created  a  number  of  problems  for  the  states.  States 
began  to  scale  back  program  production  at  a  slower  rate  to  avoid  shutting  down  entirely 
and  people  were  laid  off.  Despite  the  President's  zero  budget  request,  Congress  has 
funded  the  program  in  successive  years.  In  FY  '84  Congress  appropriated  $190  million  for 
the  program.  However,  a  large  portion  of  those  funds  went  towards  labor  costs  leaving  a 
smaller  amount  for  direct  weatherization. 

As  with  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program  and  the  Schools  and 
Hospitals  conservation  program,  the  President's  proposal  calls  for  refinancing  the  weath- 
erization program  through  a  newly  established  Petroleum  Overcharge  Restitution  Fund 
which    would    consist   of    revenues    from  oil   overcharge    litigation 

settlements  and  general  revenues.  This  is  just  a  way  of  trying  to  use  consumer  dollars  to 
backout  federal  appropriations.  In  addition  the  two  major  cases  in  terms  of  monetary 
significance  will  not  be  settled  until  FY  '86  and  FY  '87.  A  major  issue  will  again  be 
whether  or  not  Congress  funds  this  program  if  the  Administration's  proposed  funding 
approach  is  not  enacted  or  delayed. 
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LOW  INCOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  AND 
WEATHERIZATION  PROGRAMS:  FISCAL  1984 

(in  dollars) 


;  Low  Income 

Low  Income 

Region  and  State 

Energy  Assistance 

Weather ization 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Connecticut 

39,247,940 

2,663,417 

Maine 

25,426,409 

2,985,488 

Massachusetts 

78,508,878 

5,719,601 

New  Hampshire 

14,860,129 

1,434,064 

Rhode  Island 

12,923,009 

1,154,665 

Vermont 

11,138,196 

1,419,642 

Total 

182,104,561 

15,376,877 

MID-ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

5,209,408 

524,967 

Maryland 

30,051,652 

2,171,973 

New  Jersey 

72,883,283 

4,956,261 

New  lork 

237,974,967 

19,544,281 

Pennsylvania 

127,827,654 

13,412,987 

Total 

473,946,964 

40,610,469 

MIDWEST 

Illinois 

108,631,522 

11,369,893 

Indiana 

49,185,301 

5,365,139 

Iowa 

34,858,282 

4,665,128 

Michigan 

103,136,109 

13,228,165 

Minnesota 

74,303,731 

9,807,261 

Ohio 

96,100,818 

10,940,082 

Wisconsin 

66,884,027 

7,292,319 

Total 

533,099,790 

62,667,987 

NORTHEAST 

656,051,525 

55,987,346 

MIDWEST 

533,099,790 

62,667,987 

NORTHEAST  AND  MIDWEST 

1,189,151,315 

118,655,333 

SOOTH 

320,692,411 

29,762,007 

WEST* 

360,324,108 

38,582,632 

SOUTH  AND  WEST 

681,016,519 

68,344,639 

U.S.    TOTAL 

1,870,167,834 

187,000,000 

•Figures  for  Missouri 

are  included  under  West:  Low  '. 

Cncome  Energy  As sis- 

tance  -  $43,391,671; 

Weather ization  -   $5,733,969. 

SOURCE:       Staff  calculations  from  U.S.   Department  of 

'  Health  and  Human 

Services,    Office  of  Family  Assistance,    Lou   Income  Home  Enerzv 

Assistance 

Information  Memorandum.    December   1.    1P83.    and  U.S. 

Department  of  Energy,  Office  of  Low  Income  Weatherization 
Assistance,  unpublished  data,  January  1984. 
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HUD  -  SECTION  8  NEW  CONSTRUCT  ION/ SUBSTANTIAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 
Program  Description 

In  1983,  Congress  passed  the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  which  made 
significant  changes  in  HUD's  Section  8  Program.  The  new  construction  and  substantial 
rehabilitation  initiatives  contained  within  Section  8  were  repealed  (with  the  exception  of 
funds  obligated  before  January  1,  1984  and  Section  202  projects.)  These  were  replaced  by 
rental  development  and  rental  rehabilitation  grants. 

Rental  Rehabilitation  Grants 

o         authorized  for  two  years  at  $150  million  each  year; 

o  establishes  a  $5,000  limit  per  unit  (except  in  areas  HUD  determines  to  be  high 
cost,  or  in  certain  refinancing  cases); 

o         allocates  funds  by  formula  (which  HUD  will  not  release  until  spring/ 

summer)  directly  to  CDBG  entitlement  communites,  and  to  states  for  non- 
entitlement  communities  (an  entitlement  community  can  contract  with  a  state 
to  have  the  state  administer  the  program  on  the  community's  behalf).  A  state 
may  carry  out  its  own  rental  rehabilitation  program,  or  distribute  funds  to  non- 
entitlement  communities; 

o  limits  rehab  to  work  needed  to  correct  substantial  conditions,  make  essential 
improvements,  and  repair  major  systems  in  danger  of  failure; 

o  requires  that  100%  of  assistance  must  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  lower-income 
families  (this  can  be  reduced  to  50%  if  grantee  can  certify  to  HUD  satisfaction 
that  a  program  can't  be  developed  without  such  reduction); 

o  provides  that  an  equitable  share  of  funds  must  be  used  for  housing  for  families, 
including  large  families  with  children.  Priority  for  projects  with  substandard 
units  occupied  by  very  low-income  families.  Projects  must  be  located  in 
neighborhoods  where  median  income  does  not  exceed  80%  of  the  median  income 
of  the  area. 

Rental  Development  Program 

o         authorized  at  $200  million  in  FY  '84  and  $115  million  in  FY  '85; 

o  awards  funds  to  local  governments  and  states  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  local 
government)  through  national  competition  (no  formula  allocation); 

o  requires  that  projects  must  be  in  areas  experiencing  a  severe  shortage  of  rental 
housing; 

o  provides  for  HUD  to  issue  rules  setting  minimum  standards  for  area  eligibility 
(within  60  days  of  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  (Nov.  30)); 

o  specifies  that  development  grant  funds  may  be  used  to  make  grants  or  loans, 
provide  interest  rate  reduction  payments,  or  other  comparable  assistance; 
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o  limits  assistance  to  50%  of  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  or  development 
(except  in  certain  refinancing  cases).  The  structure  after  rehabilitation 
or  construction  cannot  have  a  value  that  is  more  than  the  amount  of  a 
mortgage  on  the  structure  that  can  be  insured  under  Section  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act; 

o  requries  HUD  to  determine  that  mortgage  rates  and  terms  on  project  are 
reasonable.  Rehab  or  construction  work  must  commence  within  2k 
months  after  project  selection; 

o  establishes  a  requirement  20%  of  the  units  in  a  project  must  be  for 
families  with  income  no  higher  than  80%  of  the  area  median; 

o  lays  down  the  selection  criteria  to  include  severity  of  housing  shortage, 
use  of  other  financial  resources,  impact  on  neighborhood  development, 
applicant's  record  in  meeting  housing  needs,  mechanism  for  maintaining 
affordable  rentals,  and  provision  of  housing  for  families  especially  large 
families; 

o  specifies  that  the  grantee  must  approve  rents  for  lower-income  units 
(which  can't  exceed  30%  of  adjusted  family  income  with  income  equal  to 
50%  of  area  median). 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

Rental  Rehabilitation  Grants 

Program  Level  FY   '84         FY   '85 

Number  of  Dwelling  Units  30,000*        $30,000* 

Amount  (obligations)  $150M  $150M 

The  Commonwealth's  allotment  will  be  known  when  HUD  issues  program 
regulation  in  spring/summer  of  1984.  Congress  must  act  quickly  in  the  early 
months  of  the  present  session  to  appropriate  funds  for  this  program  and  the  other 
new  initiatives  out  of  a  $1.5  billion  contingency  fund. 

*A11  30,000  units  would  be  subsidized  under  the  Administration's  proposed 
housing  voucher  program. 


Rental  Development  Grants 


FY   '84         FY   '85 


Units  Assisted  10,000  6,000 

Obligations  $200M  $115M 

Allocations  will  be  awarded  through  a  competitive  process.     The  State  and 

localities  will  be  instructed  on  how  to  apply  for  these  funds  when  HUD  issues 
program  regulations. 
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In  Massachusetts,  private  rental  housing  production  is  almost  non-existent, 
while  the  demand  for  such  units  continues  to  grow.  Studies  have  shown  that  the 
state  needs  to  develop  35,000  units  per  year  through  the  next  decade  in  order  to 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  its  citizens.    In  1982,  only  15,000  units  were  produced. 

In  1983,  Governor  Dukakis  signed  a  bill  into  law  which  addresses  the  rental 
housing  problems  in  the  Commonwealth.  Among  the  programs  authorized  is  a  new 
state  initiative,  "State  Housing  Assistance  for  Rental  Production."  The  program 
would  be  administered  through  the  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Develop- 
ment (EOCD).  Financial  assistance  could  be  provided  to  projects  which  were 
financed  by  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (MHFA),  and  which  meet 
the  guidelines  outlined  below: 

o  To  qualify,  rental  projects  would  need  to  provide  25%  of  their  units  for 
low-income  tenants.  For  these  designated  units,  rental  assistance  would 
be  provided  through  existing  federal  and  state  funding,  or  through 
additional  funding  if  necessary. 

o  In  addition,  projects  would  need  to  be  either:  (a)  located  in  a  "housing 
development  area"  (a  blighted,  open,  decadent,  or  substandard  area),  or  (b) 
designed  primarily  to  serve  low  and  moderate  income  tenants. 

o  The  financial  assistance  can  be  provided  for  a  term  of  up  to  15  years.  The 
amount  of  assistance  cannot  exceed  the  difference  between  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  debt  service  at  prevailing  tax-exempt  rates,  and  the  debt 
service  if  it  were  at  an  interest  rate  of  5%.  Furthermore,  the  amount 
cannot  exceed  the  minimum  amount  necessary  to  make  the  rental  housing 
project  feasible. 

o  The  financial  assistance  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  and  would  be 
subject  to  repayment;  the  repayment  must  be  used  to  benefit  the  low  and 
moderate  income  tenants. 

o  The  designated  low-income  units  would  be  marketed  to  existing 
certificate  holders  under  the  federal  Section  8  and  state  Chapter  707 
programs.  If  no  certificate  holders  were  available,  state  rental  assistance 
funds  would  be  provided. 
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HUD  -  Section  8  Moderate  Rehabilitation/Existing  housing  Assistance  Programs 

Section  8  -  Moderate  Rehabilitation  Program 

Program  Description 

The  Section  8  Moderate  Rehabilitation  Program  was  established  by  Congress  in 
October  1978,  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  units  and  for  housing 
payments  on  behalf  of  lower  income  families  living  in  the  units.  The  Housing 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  reauthorized  this  program  for  three  years. 

The  Moderate  Rehabilitation  Program  assists  owners  of  rental  housing  units  in 
upgrading  these  units  by  eliminating  substandard  living  conditions  and  replacing 
major  building  systems  which  are  in  danger  of  failure.  Owners  receive  a  15-year 
rental  subsidy  which  begins  once  the  unit  is  rehabilitated  and  accepted  by  the 
Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development  (EOCD). 

Eligible  buildings  include  both  single-family  houses  and  muti-family  structures 
that  require,  and  are  suitable  for,  moderate  rehabilitation  so  as  to  provide  rental 
housing  for  eligible  families.  An  eligible  building  must  be  currently  substandard  or 
have  a  major  building  system,  such  as  heating  or  plumbing,  in  danger  of  failure. 
Routine  maintenance  or  luxury  improvements  are  not  eligible. 

An  eligible  family  is:  a  family,  single  person  over  age  62,  or  handicapped  or 
disabled  household  whose  income  does  not  exceed  the  HUD-approved  maximum 
income  limits  for  their  area.  Single  persons  who  are  displaced  by  private  renewal 
activities  and  who  meet  income-requirements  shall  be  considered  as  eligible 
households.  Once  the  unit  is  rehabilitated,  the  family  will  be  required  to  apply 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  their  gross  income  for  rent  and  must  comply  with  the 
specific  requirements  of  their  lease. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  State's  first  allocation  for  this  program  was  698  units  in  1979.  Since  the 
first  HUD  allocation  of  units  in  FY  1979,  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of 
Communites  and  Development  (EOCD)  has  received  a  total  of  2,293  units  for  this 
program.  This  represents  an  average  annual  federal  grant  of  $10  million  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  EOCD  has  requested  an  additional  commitment  of  893  units 
in  January  1984.   Unit  awards  are  not  expected  until  the  spring  of  this  year. 
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Section  8  -  Existing  Housing  Assistance  Payments  Program 

Program  Description 

The  Existing  Housing  Program  serves  low-income  households  including  elderly 
and  disabled  or  handicapped  individuals  and  families.  Clients  receive 
"Certificates"  which  entitle  them  to  a  rental  subsidy.  This  subsidy  program  ensures 
that  they  pay  no  more  than  30%  of  their  income  for  shelter.  To  utilize  the 
Certificate  the  client  must  locate  an  available  unit  that  meets  three  conditions: 
the  cost  per  month  must  fall  within  the  preapproved  range;  the  unit  must  conform 
to  the  State  Sanitary  Code;  and  the  unit  must  be  occupied  within  the  60-day  life  of 
the  certificate. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Executive  Office  of  Communities  and  Development  has  received  funds 
from  the  Section  8  Exising  Housing  Program  since  November  1975.  The  program 
now  includes  nearly  7,100  units  and  represents  approximately  $20  million  per  year. 
The  program  is  administered  by  EOCD  in  the  Boston  area,  and  through  seven  non- 
profit corporations  in  the  other  regions  within  the  state. 

The  7,100  households  include  special  allocations  which  are  worthy  of  note:  361 
units  administered  under  the  Area  Wide  Housing  Opportunity  Plan  for  the  Lower 
Pioneer  Valley  and  64  units  for  Southeastern  Massachusetts;  498  units  to  allow  for 
mobility  of  local  housing  authority  clients  who  would  otherwise  be  restricted  to 
finding  housing  within  the  boundaries  of  their  current  community;  and  a  special 
allocation  of  165  units  intended  for  use  by  recently  deinstitutionalized  handicapped 
and/or  disabled  individuals. 

In  FY  '83,  HUD's  existing  and  moderate  rehabilitation  programs  allocated  $6.5 
million  to  the  state  and  local  public  housing  agencies  to  fupport  1,247  new  units  of 
housing. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

Section  8/Housing  Voucher  Program 

The  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  contains  a  new,  demonstra- 
tion housing  voucher  program  for  FY  '84.  The  new  program  contains  the  following 
features: 

o         authorized  at  $242  million,  with  no  more  than  15,000  units  in  FY  '84; 

o  designed  as  a  demonstration  program  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  new 
rental  rehabilitation  and  development  program  (particularly  rehabilitation 
portion); 

o  provides  assistance  based  on  payment  standard,  rather  than  actual  unit 
rent.  Payment  standard  based  on  existing  fair  market  rent.  Program 
operated  through  existing  public  housing  agency  structure  (5-year  con- 
tracts); 
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requires  that  the  amount  of  assistance  be  the  difference  between  payment 
standard  and  30%  of  family's  income,  or  the  difference  between  actual 
rent  and  10%  of  gross  income,  whichever  is  less.  Families  renting  units 
above  or  below  payment  standard   will  pay   more  or   less   than   30%   of 


income; 


o  specifies  that  eligible  households  include  very-low-income  families,  or 
household  previously  assisted. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

The  Reagan  administration  recommends  replacing  the  Section  8  program  with  a 
"housing  voucher"  program.  The  FY  '85  budget  calls  for  87,500  incremental  units 
of  vouchers  and  no  incremental  Section  8  existing  on  moderate  rehab  units.  (HUD 
will  fund  10,000  Section  8  new  construction/substantial  rehab  units  for  Section  202 
elderly/handicapped  housing.) 

The  voucher  proposal  offered  by  the  President  differs  from  the  present  HUD 
Section  8  program  in  four  ways: 

o  Vouchers  provide  a  monetary  subsidy  for  low-income  tenants  to  use  in 
existing  housing,  but  make  no  providsions  for  rehab  or  construction. 

o  Presently  HUD  Section  8  makes  15-year  subsidy  commitments,  but  under 
the  new  voucher  program  only  5-year  commitments  would  be  made. 

o  The  size  of  the  voucher  subsidy  would  be  based  on  a  "rent  payment 
standard"  set  by  HUD,  whereas  the  size  of  the  Section  8  subsidy  is  based 
on  the  actual  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  (subject  to  "fair  market  rent" 
maximums  set  by  HUD).  A  participating  low-income  tenant  would  receive 
a  subsidy  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  "rent  payment  standard" 
and  30%  of  the  tenant's  adjusted  income.  The  idea  is  that  if  the  tenant 
finds  acceptable  housing  for  less  cost  than  the  payment  standard,  he  or 
she  retains  the  savings;  conversely,  the  tenant  has  the  option  of  renting  a 
more  expensive  dwelling  and  bearing  the  extra  cost. 

o  The  "rent  payment  standard"  would  amount  to  less  than  the  Section  8  "fair 
market  rent"  and  would  reduce  the  amount  of  subsidy  available  to 
participating  households.  HUD  estimates  that  vouchers  will  average 
$3,295  per  unit  annually.  Section  8  existing  housing  subsidies  presently 
cost  HUD  $4,548  per  unit. 
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Section  8/Housing  Voucher  Program 


FY   '84 

FY   '85 

Units 
Obligations 

15,000 
$242M 

87,500 
$1.44M 

Section  8  —  New  Construction/Substantial  Rehab 

1984 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1985 

National            10,245 
Units                  73,861 

3,153 

24,114 

1,649 
14,292 

1,926 

14,000 

1,592 
10,000 

Section  8  —  Moderate  Rehab 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

National               1,244 
Units                   18,378 

435 
6,799 

1,024 
14,917 

540 
7,500 

0 
0 

Section  8  --  Existing  Housing 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

National                 3,848 
Units                     66,508 

1,279 
23,418 

2,013 
36,147 

3,820 
56,000 

0 
0 

Housing  Vouchers 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

National                 NA 
Units 

NA 

NA 

242 
15,000 

1,441 
87,500 
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Executive  Office  Of 
Economic  Amirs 


Job  Training  Partnership  Act 

Unemployment  Insurance 
Job  Service 
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JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

Program  Description 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  of  1982  (JTPA)  authorizes  programs  that  are 
administered  for  the  most  part  through  state  and  local  units  of  government  to  provide 
training  and  employment  assistance  to  low-income  and  unemployed  youth  and  adults.  The 
JTPA  which  was  enacted  as  a  successor  to  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA)  of  1973,  began  full  program  operations  on  October  1,  1983. 

In  addition  to  transferring  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  basic  training 
and  employment  development  programs  from  the  federal  government  to  the  states,  JTPA 
provides  the  private  sector  with  a  major  role  in  the  planning  and  design  of  these  programs 
at  the  state  and  local  levels  through  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating  Council  and  the 
local  Private  Industry  Councils  (PICs),  respectively.  JTPA  also  institutes  strong  require- 
ments for  coordination  of  services  among  service  delivery  areas  (SDA's),  educational 
institutions  and  other  human  services  delivery  systems  at  the  local  level.  From  a  budget 
prospective  JTPA  institutes  two  significant  changes:  First,  the  Act  changes  the  funding 
and  program  operation  cycle  from  a  federal  fiscal  year  basis  (October  1  -  September  30) 
to  a  program  year  basis  (July  1  -  June  30).  Second,  the  Act  provides  for  multiyear  funding 
of  the  program  to  allow  for  a  longer  term,  more  rational,  planning  process. 

There  are  5  separate  titles  under  JTPA.  Each  title  authorizes  programs  for  specific 
target  groups  or  activities: 

Title  I  Delivery  system  and  Administrative  requirements 

Title  II-A  Employment   and   Training  services  for   economically   disadvantaged 

youth  and  adults  and  long-term  unemployed 

Title  II-B  Summer  Program  for  economically  disadvantaged  youth  between  the 

ages  of  14  and  21 

Title  III  Dislocated    worker   program    to   assist   individuals  who  become   un- 

employed because  of  technological  change  as  well  as  long-term  shifts 
in  the  economy  or  industrial  base 

Title  IV  National  emphasis  programs  including  Job  Corps,  Native  Americans, 

migrants,  veterans,  labor  market  information  and  research 

Title  V  Wagner-Peyser  and  Work  Incentive  Program  amendments 

Programs  authorized  under  Title  II-A,  B  and  III  are  planned  and  administered  through 
direct  grants  to  states.  Title  IV  programs  are  administered  federally  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  and  operated  through  public  or  private  organizations  in  local 
communities.  Title  V  which  supports  State  Employment  Security  Agency  activities  (Job 
Service)  will  be  discussed  separately  below. 

Fund  Distribution  Formulas 

o  Title  II-A  block  grants.  Funds  are  allocated  according  to  a  three-part 
formula  based  equally  on  relative  number  of  1)  unemployed  indivi- 
duals living  in  areas  with  jobless  rates  of  at  least  6.5  percent  for  the 
previous    12   months;    2)    unemployed    individuals   in   excess   of    4.5 
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percent  of  the  state's  civilian  labor  force;  and  3)  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals.  Each  state  is  guaranteed  at  least  90 
percent  of  its  allotment  percentage  for  the  previous  year. 

o  Summer  youth  programs:  Funds  are  allocated  according  to  the  same 
three  factors  as  Title  II-A  block  grants. 

o  Title  III.  Dislocated  worker  programs:  25  percent  will  be  reserved  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  people  affected  by  mass  layoffs, 
disasters,  designated  enterprise  zones  or  other  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment; the  remaining  75  percent  will  be  allotted  among  all  states 
giving  equal  weight  to  relative  numbers  of  1)  unemployed  individuals; 
2)  unemployed  individuals  in  excess  of  4.5  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force;  and  3)  individuals  unemployed  15  weeks  or  more.  A  50 
percent  match  with  non-federal  resources  is  required  of  the  states. 

Block  grant  monies  are  distributed  to  local  Service  Delivery  Areas 
(SDA's)  within  each  state  according  to  the  same  allocation  formulas  used  to  allocate 
among  states.  Of  the  total  amount  allocated  to  each  state  under  Title  II-A,  78  percent 
will  be  distributed  to  the  service  delivery  areas  and  the  remaining  22  percent  is  retained 
by  the  Governor  to  be  distributed  for  the  following  purposes: 

8  percent  for  Education  Activities 

3  percent  for  Training  the  Elderly 

6  percent  for  Performance  Awards  to  local  SDA's 

5  percent  for  other  state  costs  for  administration,  auditing,  technical 

assistance,  statewide  training  activities,  etc. 

Summer  youth  program  funds  are  allocated  within  the  State  by  the  Title  II-A  block 
grant  formula.  Dislocated  worker  program  monies  are  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
state.  In  FY  1984  and  1985  Title  III  funds  were  distributed  by  an  RFD  process. 

Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Department  of  Manpower  Development  within  the  state  Executive  Office  of 
Economic  Affairs  administers  the  JTPA  program  for  the  Commonwealth.  The  Governor's 
State  Job  Training  Council  establishes  policy  and  planning  guidance. 

The  state  is  divided  into  15  local  Service  Delivery  Areas.  Each  of  these  areas  has  an 
administrative  unit  that  plans  and  provides  training  programs  and  services  with  the  advice 
and  approval  of  the  local  Private  Industry  Council. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

As  indicated  above,  the  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  authorizes  multi-year 
funding.  Under  the  provision  of  this  Act,  funds  were  included  in  the  1984  Federal 
Labor/HHS/Education  Appropriation  bill  to  cover  the  9-month  period  October  1,  1983  to 
June  30,  1984  and  the  full  12-month  program  year  July  1,  1984  to  June  30,  1985.  In  order 
to  facilitate  comparison  among  fiscal  years  in  the  table  below,  figures  for  FY  '84  have 
been  annualized  from  a  9-month  appropriation  level,  and  figures  for  FY  '85  are  not 
estimates,  but  in  fact,  the  actual  amounts  appropriated  to  cover  the  Program  Year 
commencing  July  1,  1984  through  June  30,  1985. 
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Table  I 
Block  Grants  to  States  for  Employment  and  Traning  Programs, 
for  Low  Income  Youth  and  Adults  and  Long  Term  Unemployed 

(Includes  Summer  Program) 


5 

FY  '81 

FY  '82 

FY  '83 

FY  '842 
2,699.0  M 

FY  '853 

National 

,836.0  M 

2 

,915.0  M 

3,069.0  M 

2,834.0  iVi 

%  Change 

— 

-.49 

+.04 

-.12 

+.05 

State  Share 

126.8  M 

68.3  M 

69.2  M 

57.5  M 

54.3  M 

%  Change 

— 

-46 

+  1 

-17 

-6 

FY  1981-83  includes  programs  authorized  under  CETA  Titles  II  ABC,  II  D,  IV 
(YETP/YCCIP/SYEP),  VI  and  VII.  FY  1984-85  includes  programs  authorized  under  JTPA 
Titles  II  A,  II  B  (Summer)  and  III. 

2 

9-month  appropriations  annualized.   Actual  9-month  funding  levels  are  shown  on  Table  IV. 

3 

Funding  levels  are  for  the  12-month  Program  Year  July  1,  1984  -  June  30,  1985. 

Table  H 
Block  Grants  to  States  for  Employment  and  Training  Programs 
for  Low  Income  Youth  and  Adults  and  Long  Term  Unemployed 

(Excludes  Summer  Program) 


5 

FY  "81 

FY  '82 

FY  '83 

FY  ?84Z 
1,974.0  M 

2 

FY  '853 

National 

,023.0  M 

2,202.0  M 

2,246.0  M 

,109.0  M 

%  Change 

— 

-.56 

+.02 

-.12 

+.07 

State  Share 

104.3  M 

47.7  M 

48.6  M 

40.7  M 

39.0  M 

%  Change 

— 

-.54 

+.02 

-.16 

-.04 

For  FY  1981-83,  includes  programs  authorized  uncer  CETA  Titles  II  A  B  C,  II  D,  IV 
(YETP/YCCIP),  VI  and  VII.  For  FY  1984-85  includes  programs  authorized  under  JTPA 
Titles  II  A  and  III 

2 

9-month  funding  levels,  annualized.   Acutal  9-month  allocations  are  shown  on  Table  IV 

3Reflects  12-month  Program  Year  July  1,  1984  -  June  1985 
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Table  IU 
Summer  Program  for  Economically  Disadvantaged  Youth 

Actual  Funding  Levels 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  |84  FY  '85 

National  831   M  749  M  823  M  725   M  725  [Vi 

96  Change  —  -.08  +.10  -.12  0 

State  Share  22.5  M  20.6  M  20.6  M  16.8  M  15.2  M  (est) 

%  Change  —  -.08  0  -.18  -.10 

Table  IV 

Block  Grants  to  States  by  Program  Category 

Actual  Funding  Levels 

National  Appropriation 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84a  FY  '85b 

Grants  to  states0  5,023.0  M  2,202.0  M  2,163.0  M  l,»W.O  M  1,886.0  M 

Summer  program  813.0  M  749.0  M  823.0  M  725.0  M  725.0  M 

Dislocated  worker            M            M  82.6  M  70.7  M  223.0  M 

Based                                M            M  (18.8)M  (70.7)M  (233. 0)M 

1983  Jobs  Bill                 M  ( 63 . 8 )  M  0  0 

Total  5,836.0  M      2,951.0  M      3,069.0  M      2,209.7  M      2,834.0  M 

State  Share 

Grants  to  states  104.3  M            47.7  M            47.0  M  29.3  M  36.2  M 

Summer  program  22.5  M            20.6  M            20.6  M  16.8  M  15.2  M 

Dislocated  worker            1.6  M  1.4  to  2.9  M 

Base  (0.4)M  (1.4)  (2.9) 

1983  Jobs  Bill  (1.2)fvi  (0)  (0) 

Total  126.8  M  68.3  M  69.2  M  47.5  M  54.3  M 

9-month  appropriation  only 

12  month  program  year  July  1,  1984  -  June  30,  1985 

CFY     1981-83    includes    authorized    uncer    CETA    Titles    III    A    B    C,    II    D,    IV 
9YETP/YCCIP),  VI,  VII 

State  Matching  Funds  required 

Analysis  of  JTPA  Budget  Figures 

Over  the  past  four  years,  comparing  the  FY  '81  appropriations  levels  to  those  for  FY 
'85,  there  has  been  a  51  percent  cut  nationally  in  funds  available  for  states  and  localities 
to  operate  employment  and  training  programs.    If  the  appropriation  levels  were  adjusted 
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for  inflation  over  this  four-year  period,  the  cut  in  the  level  of  real  services  that  could  be 
provided  is  closer  to  60  percent. 

Over  this  same  period,  Massachusetts  experienced  a  57  percent  reduction  in  funds 
and  close  to  a  65  percent  reduction  in  real  service  level  after  adjusting  for  inflation. 

The  largest  reduction  in  these  programs  came  in  FY'82,  the  first  full  year  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  when  funding  for  public  service  jobs  was  eliminated  entirely. 
Since  that  time  the  administration  consistently  has  reduced  each  year  the  levels  of 
funding  available  for  basic  employment  and  training  services  for  adults  and  youth  (See 
Table  IV).  New  funds  appropriated  for  the  JTPA  Title  III  Dislocated  Worker  program  have 
had  only  a  slight  impact  on  total  funding  levels.  The  Administration  has  justified  the  cuts 
in  actual  funding  levels  by  projecting  cost  savings  from  improved  program  management 
efficiencies,  and  from  lower  participant  costs  that  they  projected  would  result  from  the 
shift  in  focus  of  the  program  from  public  service  employment  to  training.  Neither  of 
these  assumptions  has  been  borne  out  by  actual  operating  experience  and,  thus,  overall 
there  has  been  a  significant  cut  in  the  real  levels  of  service  that  can  be  provided. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  funding  levels  even  further,  the  President  has  again  proposed 
for  FY  '85,  as  he  did  in  FY  '84,  a  $2.50/hour  youth  subminimum  wage  based  on  the 
justification  that  such  a  wage  will  enhance  the  number  of  job  opportunities  available  for 
youth.  Currently  the  minimum  wage  is  $3.35/hour.  Concommitant  with  this  recommen- 
dation is  also  a  proposed  cut  of  $87  million  from  the  Summer  Youth  Program  which 
currently  is  funded  at  $725  million.  The  Congress  did  not  approve  the  President's  request 
for  a  subminimum  wage  last  year  and  is  not  expected  to  do  so  for  FY  '85.  The  suggestion 
that  a  subminimum  wage  will  increase  employment  opportunities  for  youth  is  very 
controversial,  especially  among  those  who  are  concerned  about  the  potential  for  displace- 
ment of  adult  workers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wage  scale. 

Massachusetts'  state  share  of  the  employment  and  training  funds  has  decreased 
disproportionately  more  than  the  national  rate  primarily  because  funds  are  distributed  by 
formulas  based  on  unemployment,  and,  Massachusetts'  unemployment  level  has  declined 
relative  to  other  states.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  between  FY  '84  and  FY  '85  where 
funds  for  grants  to  states  and  the  Summer  Youth  Program  were  level-funded  nationally, 
but  Massachusetts  incurred  respectively  a  4  percent  and  10  percent  reduction  in  program 
operating  funds.  (See  Tables  II  and  III.) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Program  Description 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  system  provides  financial  compensation  to  eligible 
unemployed  workers.  The  basic  program  which  provides  26  weeks  of  benefits  is  funded  by 
a  tax  on  employers  within  each  state  and  is  administered  by  the  State  Employment 
Security  Agencies  (SESA).  State  agencies  receive  federal  funds  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  to  cover  costs  of  administration  to  pay  out  benefits  from  the  state  UI  trust  fund 
and  to  collect  state  unemployment  taxes  from  employers.  State  agencies  also  pay  out 
benefits  provided  from  federal  funds  to  former  federal  employees  and  to  those  eligible  for 
trade  adjustment  assistance  and  federal  supplemental  compensation. 

Unemployment  benefits  will  be  paid  nationally  to  an  estimated  average  3.0  million 
jobless  workers  a  week  in  1984,  and  an  average  2.8  million  jobless  workers  a  week  in  1985. 
The  total  unemployment  benefits  to  be  paid  are  estimated  at  $19.1  billion  in  1984  and 
$18.5  billion  in  1985.  The  estimates  for  workers  receiving  benefits  are  based  on  an 
average  insured  unemployment  rate  of  3.3  percent  in  both  1984  and  1985.  The  average 
total  unemployment  rates  used  in  the  development  of  the  1985  budget  are  8.0  percent  for 
FY  1984  and  7.6  percent  for  FY  1985. 

Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  System  is  administered  by  the  State  Division  of 
Employment  Security  through  42  local  offices. 

In  recent  years  Massachusetts  has  experienced  relatively  low  unemployment  rates 
compared  to  many  other  states.  As  of  December  31,  1983,  the  state's  unemployment  rate 
was  6.4  percent  compared  to  a  national  rate  of  8.2  percent.  Massachusetts'  rate  was 
consistently  the  lowest  among  the  nation's  10  largest  industrial  states  during  the  past 
year.  As  a  result,  while  many  states  (26  as  of  December  1983)  with  chronically  high 
unemployment  rates  have  exhausted  the  funds  in  their  unemployment  insurance  trust 
funds  and  have  had  to  borrow  funds  from  the  federal  government  to  meet  their  UI  benefit 
obligations,  Massachusetts  has  run  a  surplus  and,  as  of  December  1983,  had  a  balance  of 
$490  million  in  its  trust  fund.  Even  so,  the  state  unemployment  insurance  system  served 
an  average  88,000  claimants  per  week  during  calendar  year  1983. 


FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 


Unemployment  Insurance  Program 
Administrative  Grants 


Actual  Funding  Levels Proposed 


National 
%  Change 

State  Share 
%  Change 

Increases  in  the  state  shares  are  primarily  inflationary  adjustments  for  wages 
rather  than  for  increases  in  staff  positions. 


FY  '81 

FY  '82 

FY  '83 

FY  '84 

FY  '85 

INA 

1.44   B 

1.71   B 

1.58  B 

1.67   B 

— 

— 

+  19 

-7 

+5 

25.4  M 

23.7  M 

26.3  M 

29.1   M 

30.6  M 

— 

-7 

+  11 

+  11 

+6 

il 


UNEHPLOXMENT  COMPENSATION*:   FISCAL  1983 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


-» 

Federal 

State  Total  as 

Regular 

Extended 

Supplemental 

Percentage  of 

Region  and  State 

Benefits 

Benefits 

Compensation 

Total 

National  Total 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Connecticut 

266.2 

0.0 

46.7 

312.9 

1.1 

Maine 

73.4 

5.8 

17.7 

96.9 

0.3 

Massachusetts 

505.9 

0.0 

96.8 

602.7 

2.1 

New  Hampshire 

44.2 

0.0 

2.8 

47.0 

0.2 

Rhode  Island 

97.7 

9.7 

29.9 

137.3 

0.5 

Vermont 

43.6 

3.8 

9.2 

56.6 

0.2 

Total 

1,031.0 

19.4 

203.1 

1,253.5 

4.4 

MID-ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

33.6 

0.0 

5.5 

39.0 

0.1 

Maryland 

292.9 

0.1 

81.1 

374.0 

1.3 

New  Jersey 

750.7 

0.1 

239.0 

989.8 

3.5 

New  York 

1,193.4 

0.0 

281.5 

1,474.9 

5  ©fe 

Pennsylvania 

1,980.7 

298.5 

474.8 

2,753.9 

9.6 

Total 

4,251.3 

298.6 

1,081.8 

5,631.8 

19.7 

MIDWEST 

• 

Illinois 

1,666.7 

346.2 

436.4 

2,449.3 

8.6 

Indiana 

350.2 

48.5 

118.2 

516.9 

1.8 

Iowa 

270.8 

30.8 

80.2 

381.7 

1.3 

Michigan 

1,253.3 

254.0 

549.1 

2,056.4 

7.2 

Minnesota 

381.3 

39.7 

109.7 

530.6 

1.9 

Ohio 

1,268.3 

278.7 

549.7 

2,096.7 

7.3 

Wisconsin 

594.7 

90.9 

161.9 

847.6 

3.0 

Total 

5,785.2 

1,088.8 

2,005.2 

8,879.2 

31.1 

NORTHEAST 

5,282.3 

318.0 

1,284.9 

6,885.2 

24.1 

MIDWEST 

5,785.2 

1,088.8 

2,005.2 

8,879.2 

31.1 

NORTHEAST- AND  MIDWEST    ■ 

11,067.5 

1,406.8 

3,290.1 

15,764.4 

55.2 

SOUTH 

4,825.3 

343.7 

1,167.3 

6,336.4 

22.2 

WEST* 

4,973.4 

514.0 

959.1 

6,446.6 

22.6 

SOOTH  AND  WEST 

9,798.8 

857.7 

2,126.5 

12,782.9 

44.8 

U.S.    TOTAL 

20,866.2 

2,264.5 

5,416.6 

28,547.4 

100.0 

•Figures  for  Missouri  are  Included  under  West:  Regular  Benefits  -  $264.4  millior 
Extended  Benefits  -  $0;  Federal  Supplemental  Compensation  -  $58.0  million;  Total  -  $322 
million;    Percentage  of  National  Total  -  1.1   percent. 

SOURCE:       Staff  calculations  from  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,    Employment  and  Training 
Administration,    computer  printout  series  ETA5159,   November  1983. 
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JOB  SERVICE 

Program  Description 

Under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  as  amended  by  3TPA,  grants  for  the  Job  Service  are 
made  to  states  under  a  formula  based  on  each  state's  share  of  civilian  labor  force  and  of 
unemployed  individuals.  These  grants  support  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  job  search  and 
placement  services  to  job  seekers,  and  recruitment  and  special  technical  services  for 
employers.  Employment  services  designed  to  meet  national  needs  are  performed  with 
additional  grants  to  cover  the  costs  under  specific  agreements  in  accordance  with  the  act. 
National  activities  to  be  financed  in  1985  include  special  services  to  veterans,  collection 
of  general  purpose  labor  market  statistics,  determinations  of  labor  needs  under  immigra- 
tion laws,  and  administration  of  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Program. 

Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Job  Service  in  Massachusetts  is  operated  by  the  State  Division  of  Employment 
Security  through  42  local  Job  Service  offices  throughout  the  state. 

The  Massachusetts  Job  Service  plans  to  place  over  60,000  individuals  in  jobs  in  FY 
'84.  This  total  will  include  over  10,000  economically  disadvantaged,  13,000  unemployment 
insurance  claimants,  5,500  dislocated  workers,  8,500  veterans  and  24,000  youth.  An 
additional  12,000  individuals  will  find  jobs  on  their  own  after  receiving  job  search 
assistance.  The  Job  Service  will  co-sponsor  with  five  JTPA  service  delivery  areas  (SDA's) 
projects  specifically  aimed  at  helping  dislocated  workers  to  secure  new  employment  and, 
in  addition,  will  be  carrying  out  responsibilities  for  matching  employers  and  unemployed 
veterans  under  the  Emergency  Veterans  Job  Training  Act  and  Title  IV  of  JTPA. 

During  FY  '85  the  Job  Service  plans  to  develop  and  expand  the  labor  market 
information  programs  for  which  it  has  primary  state  responsibility  in  order  to  better  serve 
the  needs  of  the  public  as  well  as  employers  in  the  Commonwealth. 


FY  '35  Budget  Proposal 


Table  I 

3ob  Service 

Actual  Funding  Levels 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83         FY  '84a        FY  '85b 


National  831.0  M      735.0  M      842.0  M      855.0  M      939.0  M 

%  Change  —  -12  +15  +02  +10 

State  Share  18.6  M        15.0  M        15.3  M        17.2  M        18.7  Mc 

%  Change  —  -19  +02  +12  +08 

9  month  allocation  annualized 

covers  12  month  program  year  July  1,  1984  -  June  30,  1985 

includes  $15.5  million  actually  allocated  for  the  basic  labor  exchange 
function  and  estimates  of  $2.8  million  for  veterans  employment  service  and 
$361,000  for  the  targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Program 
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Job  Service 

Veterans  Employment 
Service 

Targeted  Jobs  Tax 
Credit 


Table  n 

State  Job  Service  Allotments 

By  Major  Program  Category 

Actual  Funding  Levels 


FY  '81 


1.2  M 


.2  M 


FY  '82 


FY  '83 


FY  >84  FY  '85 


17.3  M        14.6  M        13.6  M        14.0  Ivf       15.5  M  (est) 


.1   M 


.3  M 


1.3  M 


.4  M 


2.8  IVi  2.8  M  (est) 


.4  M 


.4  M  (est) 


9-month  allocation  level  annualized;  actual  figure  is  $11.2  million 

In  order  to  foster  closer  coordination  between  the  Job  Service  and  JTPA,  the  Job 
Service  fiscal  and  operational  year  was  changed  during  FY  '85  to  coincide  with  the  JTPA 
program  year,  July  1  to  June  30.  To  facilitate  transition  to  the  program  year  cycle  the 
Job  Service  was  funded  for  the  9-month  period  October  1,  1983  to  June  30,  1984. 

Since   1981,  funding  for  basic  job  service  activities  has  been  cut  nationally. 

Massachusetts  experienced  a  reduction  of  10  percent  over  the  past  four  years. 
Total  funding  for  Job  Service  activities  has  increased  slightly,  however,  as  a  result  of 
additional  funds  for  veterans  employment  services  and  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 
(TJTC)  program  activities  (See  Table  II  above).  The  authorization  for  the  TJTC  program 
expires  at  the  end  of  1984.  However,  the  Administration  proposed  to  submit  legislation  to 
extend  the  program  for  an  additional  year. 
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Department  Of  Education 


ECIA  -  Chapter  1 

ESEA 

Education  for  Handicapped  Children 

Bilingual  Education 

Vocational  Education 

Child  Nutrition 

Higher  Education 
Adult  lducation 
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EDUCATION  CONSOLIDATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  (DOE) 

(ECIA),  CHAPTER  1 

Program  Description 

Chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  primarily  provides 
funding  assistance  to  local  Education  Agencies  (LEA's)  to  expand  and  improve  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children.  In  addition, 
approximately  13  percent  of  Chapter  1  funds  go  to  state  education  agencies  for  services 
for  migrant  children,  handicapped,  and  neglected  and  delinquent  children  in  state 
institutions.  The  Chapter  1  formula  allocation  is  based  upon  the  state's  per  pupil 
expenditure  and  number  of  eligible  students.  Programmatic  emphasis  is  placed  on 
instruction  in  basic  skills. 

2 
The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  administers  funds  provided  by  the 
federal  government  for  the  compensatory  education  program.  In  addition  the  department 
provides  technical  assistance  to  LEA's  and  monitors  the  effectiveness  of  local  programs  in 
improving  the  basic  skills  of  educationally  deprived  children. 

In  administering  Chapter  1,  the  department  receives  eligibility  reports  from  the 
federal  government.  LEA's  maintain  the  right  to  confer  in  the  eligibility  determination 
process.  The  federal  government  allocates  a  percentage  of  Chapter  1  monies  for  state 
administration  costs. 

Elementary  school  programs  are  currently  emphasized  in  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
gram. The  department  hopes  to  direct  more  resources  to  secondary  programs  in  the 
future. 

The  following  chart  lists  the  program  components  and  their  funding  levels: 


Program 

1981-1982 
$48,448,202 

1982-1983 
$53,303,514 

1983-1984 

Basic  Grant 

$61,122,826 

Concentration  Grant 

2,152,077 

0 

0 

Handicapped 

10,561,051 

9,892,570 

9,883,839 

State  Program 

458,474 

507,895 

502,033 

Migrant  Education 

5,873,833 

5,400,987 

5,972,242 

State  Administration 

706,658 

618,589 

774,809 

TOTAL 

$68,200,295 

$69,763,555 

$78,255,749 

Based  upon  FY  '84  appropriation 

2 
Most  federal  academic  programs  are  forward  funded,  i.e.,  funds  provided  in  one  year  are 

spent  the  following  year.     Chapter   1   as  well  as  most  of  the  programs  listed   in   the 

Department  of   Education  section   are   forward-funded.      A  notable  exception  is  Child 

Nutrition. 
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Fy'85  Budget  Request  (Chapter  1) 


The  President's  FY'85  budget  proposes  a  decrease  of  $30  million  nationally  for  Chapter 
1  from  the  FY'84  appropriations.   The  FY'85  request   for  this  program   represents  23  percent 


;  President's 

total  education 

budget. 

Chapter  1 

Actual 

Funding  Levels 

Proposed 

FY'81 

FY'82 

FY'83 

FY'84 

FY'85 

National 
%  Change 

3.10  B 

3.03  B 
-2.3 

3.21  B 
5.9 

3.48  B 
8.4 

3.45  B 
0 

State  Share 
%  Change 

68.2  M 

69.8  M 
2.3 

69.8  M 
0 

78.3  M 
12 

78.3  M 
0 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ADMINISTRATION  (ED) 

(ESEA)  BLOCK  GRANT 

Program  Description 

Chapter  2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  (ECIA) 
consolidated  approximately  thirty  (30)  categorical  programs  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  (e.g.,  education  innovation  and  support  program;  desegregation  projects;  gifted 
and  talented  childen  program,  basic  skills  development).  Authorized  activities  include  all 
activities  previously  authorized  by  the  categorical  programs. 

The  objectives  of  the  ESEA  Block  Grant  Program  are  to  provide  funds  on  a  formula 
grant  basis  to  states: 

1)  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  42  categorical  programs,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  educational  needs  and  priorities  of  state  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  (LEAs);  and 

2)  to  improve  elementary  and  secondary  education  for  children  attending  both 
public  and  private  schools. 

Awards  are  based  on  the  number  of  children  aged  5-17  in  each  state.  Within  states, 
allocations  are  made  on  the  same  basis  except  that  states  must  give  added  weight  to  a 
school  district's  proportion  of  higher  cost  students.  States  must  allocate  at  least  80%  to 
local  school  districts;  20%  may  be  reserved  for  state  use. 

In  addition  to  providing  flexible  resources  for  states  and  local  schools,  the  block 
grant  authority  also  provides  for  a  limited  set-aside  of  discretionary  funds  to  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  to  support  federal-level  activities  that  assist  state  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  improving  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs.  These  activities 
address  national  priorities,  and  include  areas  of  particular  concern  to  the  Congress  as  well 
as  special  initiatives  in  areas  where  federal  participation  is  appropriate,  including 
activities  that  will  address  the  findings  of  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education. 

Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  program  in  Massachusetts  has  380  operating  school  districts.  The  method  by 
which  the  state  determines  the  distribution  of  funds  to  LEAs  must  be  formulated 
according  to  the  relative  enrollments  in  public  and  non-public  schools  within  the  different 
school  districts. 

These  formulas  are  to  be  adjusted  to  provide  higher  per  pupil  allocations  to  LEA's 
which  have  the  greatest  number  of  children  from  low-income  families,  children  living  in 
economically  depressed  areas,  or  children  living  in  sparsely  populated  areas.  The  governor 
is  authorized  to  appoint  an  advisory  committee,  broadly  representative  of  both  educa- 
tional interests  and  the  general  public,  to  assist  the  state  in  determining  the  distribution 
of  funds  within  the  state,  40  percent  of  the  funds  available  to  LEAs  are  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  enrollment,  and  60  percent  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  from  families 
recieving  AFDC.  Twenty  percent  of  the  block  grant  funds  are  retained  by  the 
Department  of  Education  to  administer  the  grant,  and  to  continue  support  for  certain 
statewide  services  such  as  inservice  education,  teachers  training,  and  program  for  gifted 
children,  and  to  support  various  special  projects  including  basic  skills  programs. 
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FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 


Funding  Levels 
Chapter  II 

FY  '81 

FY  '82 

FY  '83 

FY  '84 

Projected 
FY  '85 

National 
%  Change 

510.9  M 

155. 6  M 
-11 

173A  M 
5.2 

179  A  M 

0 

729  M 
52 

State  Share 
%  Change 

10.0  M 

10.3  M 
3 

10.1   M 
-2 

10.2  M 
1 

15.3  M 
50 

Figures  do  not  include  funds  available  to  Chapter  II  programs  from  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  fund.  Discretionary  monies  assist  states  and  school 
districts  in  improving  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs. 

The  Administration  is  recommending  a  substantial  increase  in  Chapter  Two 
funding  for  FY'85.  More  money  will  be  available  to  states  and  in  the 
discretionary  fund  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  improving  school 
quality.  The  President  would  recommend  that  a  significant  amount  of  monies 
be  spent  in  order  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  (NCEE),  listed  in  the  publication,  "A  Nation  at  Risk." 

The  recommendations  of  the  NCEE  include: 

o  strengthening  of  local  and  state  high  school  graduation  requirements; 

o     more  rigorous  standards  and  higher  expectations  of  student  academic 
performance  and  conduct  in  schools,  colleges  and  universities; 

o  more  time  devoted  to  learning  the  "new  basics"  (including  more 
homework  assignments,  and  instruction  in  effective  study  and  work  skills.  This 
recommendation  may  lead  to  the  institution  of  longer  school  days.); 

o    improved  teacher  preparation; 

o    leadership  and  fiscal  support  from  educators  and  elected  officials. 

Reagan  will  not  propose  that  states  be  obligated  under  law  to  implement  the 
recommendations  even  if  these  states  receive  increased  federal  allocations  in 
FY'85. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Program  Description 

P.L.  94-142  is  the  national  equivalent  to  the  state's  Chapter  766  Special  Education 
program.  Under  the  federal  law,  states  are  required  to  provide  free,  appropriate 
education  to  all  handicapped  children,  and  must  devise  a  plan  that  tailors  the  educational 
program  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  Funds  are  allocated  to  states  based  on  the  relative 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  3-21. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Department  of  Education  receives  federal  funds  under  the  law  and  reallocates 
the  funds  to  local  school  districts  based  on  the  number  of  children  being  served.  The  state 
retains  5%  of  the  funds  to  cover  administrative  costs  and  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  for 
program  monitoring,  audits  and  hearing  procedures.  The  federal  law  requires  that  states 
pass  along  no  less  than  75%  of  the  federal  allotment.  Massachusetts  is  allowed  to  keep 
20%  of  the  funds  for  discretionary  programs,  but  in  view  of  the  pressures  on  property  tax 
levels,  keeps  only  2%  for  discretionary  programs  and  passes  along  93%  of  all  funds 
received. 

Massachusetts  also  receives  incentive  grants  for  serving  children  ages  3-5.  These 
funds  are  intended  to  encourage  states  to  provide  early  intervention  services  to  improve 
the  long  term  educational  attainment  of  handicapped  children.  Funds  for  this  program  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  served  in  each  school  district.  The  state 
received  $572,623  in  FY'82,  $657,446  in  FY'83,  and  $624,196  in  FY'84  for  pre-school 
incentive  grant. 

In  both  programs,  the  federal  funds  equal  about  12%  of  the  costs  of  providing  an 
appropriate  educational  program  for  handicapped  children. 

Massachusetts  also  receives  $3.5  million  for  a  series  of  small  categorical  programs. 
Included  among  these  are  Early  Childhood  Education  programs,  Regional  Vocational,  Adult 
and  Post  Secondary  Education  programs,  Innovation  and  Development  and  Personnel 
Development.   Funding  for  these  programs  has  declined  over  the  past  three  years. 

The  Administration  recommends  level  funding  for  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
for  FY   1935. 


Education  for  the  Handicapped 

FY'81           FY'82           FY'83  FY'84  FY'85 

National             1.0  B     1.0  B     1.2  B  1.2  B  1.2  B 

%  Change             —        0       +20  0  0 

State  Share          31.8  M    33.1  M    27.4  M  27.8  M  26.7  M 

%  Change             —       4.1       -17.2  1.4  -4.0 
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Federal  allocations  to  Massachusetts  for  Education  for  the  Handicapped  programs 
has  declined  steadily  over  the  past  few  years,   from  31.8  M  in  FY'81  to  26.7  M  in  FY'85. 
The  President's  FY'85  level  funded  request  for  this  program  represents  a  loss  of  $20  million 
in  constant  dollars  nationally  since  FY'81. 

When  PL  94-142  was  first  enacted,  Massachusetts,  through  the  operation  of  Chapter 
766,  had  a  mechanism  in  place  to  execute  the  federal  program.  Massachusetts  received  a 
large  chunk  of  available  monies.  As  more  states  began  to  participate,  Massachusetts 
received  porportionally  less  money  without  a  decline  in  programmatic  need. 

A  decreased  federal  appropriation  in  FY'85  will  translate  into  a  decreased  number  of 
special  education  teachers  as  well  as  place  a  burden  on  localities  to  improve  funding 
resources.  Given  the  difficulties  imposed  by  Proposition  2Vi,  localities  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  generate  new  revenues. 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Program  Description 

Funds  are  provided  for  bilingual  education  programs  to  build  the  capacity  of  school 
districts  and  States  to  serve  limited-English-proficient  children.  Programs  are  designed 
to  assist  children  to  enter  an  all-English-language  educational  program  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  following  chart  lists  the  program  components  and  their  funding  levels: 

Program  1981-82        1982-83        1983-84        1984-85 

ESEA  Title  VII  3.9  M  3.3  M  3.3  M  3.3  M 

Bilingual  Vocational  .14  M  .15  M  .15  M  .15  M 

Training 

Transition  Program  for       .35  M  .6  M  .6  M  .6  M 

Refugee  Children 


The  Administration  recommends  level  funding  for  FY'85.  The  request  is  based  on 
legislation  proposed  in  1984  to  amend  the  program.  (1)  The  proposal  "mainstreams" 
bilingual  education  by  utilizing  a  "broader  range"  of  instructional  approaches  to  include 
those  that  do  not  require  instruction  in  the  child's  native  language  (2)  the  proposal  targets 
basic  grants  to  school  districts  on  capacity  building  rather  than  primarily  on  service 
activities;  the  Administration  would  limit  the  Federal  bilingual  aid  received  by  a  district 
to  five  years.   Budgets  for  training  personnel  and  awarding  fellowships  are  cut. 

FY'81  FY'82  FY'83  FY'84  FY'85 

National  209.7  M        163.6  M       138.1  M       139.2  M        139.2  M 

%  Change  -  -22.0  -15.6  .7  0 

State  Share  4.6  M  4.1  M  4.1  M  4.1  M  4.1  M 

%  Change  -  -10.9  0  0  0 

When  adjusted  for  inflation,  the  FY'85  request  for  bilingual  education  represents 
nearly  half  of  the  amount  needed  to  maintain  services  at  the  FY  1981  level.  $255  M 
would  have  to  be  appropriated  in  FY'85  in  order  to  match  the  FY'81  level  of  services. 
Reagan's  budget  requests  have  reflected  a  consistent  underfunding  of  the  program:  the 
Administration  recommended  $126  M  in  FY'82  and  $94  M  in  FY'83  and  FY'84. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (Ed.) 

Program  Description 

Federal  support  for  vocational  education  is  authorized  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  (VEA)  of  1963,  as  amended.  The  purpose  of  vocational  education  is  to  provide 
occupational  training  for  youth,  particularly  those  who  do  not  expect  to  attend  four-year 
colleges,  and  to  assist  adults  who  need  job  training  or  retraining.  Federal  vocational 
education  funds  are  intended  to  support  efforts  to  expand  and  improve  training  programs 
and  to  promote  greater  accessibility  of  vocational  education  to  those  populations  which 
traditionally  have  been  underserved.  Program  activities  include:  state  grants  and 
innovative  programs,  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  consumer  and  homemaking 
education,  state  advisory  councils,  and  state  planning. 

The  largest  of  these  activities  is  state  grants  and  innovative  programs,  made  up  of 
basic  grants  (to  support,  at  the  discretion  of  each  state,  a  variety  of  vocational  education 
programs — states  are  required  to  use  a  portion  of  these  funds  to  serve  handicapped, 
disadvantaged,  and  students  with  limited  proficiency  in  English),  program  improvement 
and  supportive  services  (assistance  to  improve  the  quality  of  vocational  education 
programs),  and  programs  of  national  significance  (awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
promote  innovation  in  vocational  education).  In  addition  to  these  programs  funded  under 
the  VEA,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  as  amended,  provides  a  permanent  appropriation 
for  vocational  education  state  grants  and  innovative  programs. 

Federal  funds  account  for  10%  or  less  of  all  vocational  training  dollars,  and  that 
share  has  been  declining  for  some  time.  The  formula  determining  each  state's  allocation 
of  federal  vocational  education  funds  is  based  on  the  relative  size  of  the  state's  age- 
population  groups  and  on  that  state's  per  capita  income  as  compared  to  per  capita  income 
for  all  states. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Most  of  the  federal  vocational  education  funds  Massachusetts  receives  are  for  state 
grants  and  innovative  programs;  less  than  1%  of  the  funds  received  by  Massachusetts 
through  the  VEA  support  the  State  Advisory  Council. 

State  Grants  funds  are  passed  through  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  the 
local  school  districts.  Basic  grant  monies,  which  make  up  about  90%  of  those  funds, 
support  services  in  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  apprenticeship  programs.  Services 
include  vocational  training  programs  for  youth  enrolled  in  secondary  schools,  training 
programs  for  adults  and  youth  not  enrolled  in  school  (usually  provided  by  community -based 
organizations  under  contract),  training  programs  in  public  community  colleges,  training 
programs  designed  to  promote  equality  in  career  opportunities  for  minorities  and  women, 
apprenticeship  programs,  counseling  and  guidance  services,  and  remedial  programs  for 
disadvantaged  populations  and  for  the  handicapped. 

Of  the  basic  grant  money  received  in  FY'81  (for  the  1981-1982  program  year),  about 
$400,000  was  distributed  through  contracts  to  community -based  organizations,  $1.3 
million  to  public  community  colleges  (with  size  of  allocation  in  relation  to  the  tax  base  of 
the  area  served),  and  over  $15  million  was  distributed  to  secondary  school  districts. 

Federal  dollars  are  not  used  to  maintain  existing  programs,  but  are  used  as  seed 
money  for  the  implementation  of  new  programs  or  to  expand  vocational  programs.  Local 
school  districts  are  ranked  according  to  a  formula  based  on  relative  levels  of  unemploy- 
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ment  median  family  income,  tax  base,  and  student  count;  all  districts  receive  allocations, 
but  the  sizes  of  the  grants  depend  on  each  district's  ranking,  ranging  from  $4,000  to  about 
$1.3  million  for  Boston.  Approximately  80%  of  all  basic  grant  funds  go  to  comprehensive 
high  schools,  and  about  20%  go  to  regional  vocational  schools.  The  greatest  share  of 
secondary  school  grant  money  goes  to  urban  populations;  in  fact,  about  50%  of  all  these 
funds  go  to  the  state's  largest  cities.  Allocations  are  made  on  a  per-project  basis  for 
three-year  periods;  each  school  submits  an  application  which  is  reviewed  for  congruence 
with  state  policy  priorities  and  local  needs. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  is  a  citizen  advisory  board  mandated  by  the  VEA  and 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  Massachusetts  the  28-member  Council  is  advisory  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  which  also  serves  as  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  This 
Council  is  an  independent  body  and  receives  its  funding  directly  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education.  Its  role  is  as  a  monitoring  group.  The  council  monitors  the  expenditure  of 
federal  and  state  vocational  education  program  and  comments  on  the  appropriateness  of 
those  expenditures,  taking  into  account  both  the  state's  labor  market  needs  and  the  needs 
of  its  citizens. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

Vocational  Education  Funding  Levels 

FY '81  FY '82  FY '83  FY '84  FY  '85 


National 
%  Change 

681.6  M 

655.8  M 
3.7 

728.7  M 
11.1 

738  M 
1.2 

738  M 
0 

State  Share 
%  Change 

16.6  M 

15.4   M 
7.2 

15.3  M 
-.6 

17.0  M 
11 

17.0  M 
0 

Level-funding  for  FY  '85  represents  a  real  loss  to  the  vocational  education  program 
when  compared  with  FY  '81.  Adjusted  for  inflation,  the  Administration's  FY  '85  request 
falls  nearly  100M  below  the  FY  '81  appropriation.  $83 1M  would  need  to  be  appropriated  in 
order  to  maintain  the  program  at  the  FY  '81  level. 

In  addition,  Reagan's  block  grant  proposal  may  complicate  rather  than  simplify 
vocational  education  funding  decisions.  The  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  other 
special  populations  constitute  a  noticeable  omission  from  the  President's  list  of  national 
priorities  above.  The  states  may  be  forced  to  expend  fewer  dollars  on  more 
constituencies  if  the  states  are  to  meet  the  President's  priorities  while  maintaining  a 
commitment  to  the  truly  needy. 
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CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAM 

Child  Nutrition  programs  provide  meals  to  children  in  schools,  institutions,  day  care 
centers,  and  other  settings  outside  the  home.  Federal  assistance  for  this  program  is 
provided  in  the  form  of  cash  and  commodities  while  state  agencies  provide  partial 
funding,  preparation,  and  distribution  of  meals.  The  programs  which  fall  under  Child 
Nutrition  include  school  lunches  and  breakfasts,  child  care  food,  special  milk  program, 
summer  food  programs,  and  nutrition  education  and  training. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  School  Lunch  Program  funds  free  or  reduced-priced  lunches  for  income-eligible 
children.  All  funds  are  distributed  to  the  local  education  agencies  (school  committees) 
and  other  state-approved  providers  that  operate  the  lunch  programs.  School  Breakfast 
grants  pay  child-care  institutions  and  schools  to  provide  breakfast  for  children.  The 
special  milk  grant  encourages  consumption  of  milk  by  children  in  child-care  institutions 
such  as  day-care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  in  non-profit  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

The  Child  Care  Food  program  helps  initiate,  expand,  and  maintain  non-profit  food 
service  programs  in  child  care  institutions.  The  program  does  not  operate  in  schools. 
Funds  from  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program  for  Children  promote  the  continuation  of 
food  services  for  children  who  receive  free  or  subsidized  food  services  during  the  school 
year  and  are  in  public  child  care  institutions  during  the  summer. 

Finally,  the  Nutrition  Education  Program  provides  grants  to  a)conduct  experimental 
or  demonstration  projects  to  teach  school  children  the  nutritional  value  of  foods  and  the 
relationship  of  nutrition  to  health;  b)  carry  out  research  and  relevant  developmental 
projects;  and  c)  develop  materials  and  techniques  for  innovative  presentation  of 
nutritional  information. 


FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 


Child  Nutrition 

FY  "81 

FY'  82 

FY  '83 

FY  '84 

FY  '85 

2.8    B 

2.8    B 

0 

3.2    B 
14 

3A    B 
6 

3.5  B 
3 

National 
%  Change 

State  Share  55     M  55 A  M  51 A  M  61     M  62.7  (est) 

%  Change  —  .7  3.6  6.3  2.8 
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The  Reagan  Administration  is  proposing  for  the  second  time  that  the  School  Lunch 
program  be  restricted  through  the  indexing  of  reimbursement  rates.  The  cost-of-living 
standard  would  be  tied  to  the  reimbursement  rate.  With  the  proposal,  costs  per  meal 
could  increase  to  the  point  where  a  large  number  of  children  would  be  both  unable  to 
afford  a  school  lunch  and  unable  to  qualify  for  100%  of  subsidized  lunches  due  to  their 
family's  income  level. 

The  Administration  recommends  level  funding  for  the  School  Lunch,  School 
Breakfast,  and  special  milk  programs.  Level  funding  fails  to  take  into  account  increasing 
needs  for  nutrition  programs.  The  1983  Massachusetts  Nutrition  Study  "demonstrates 
significantly  elevated  levels  of  chronic  undernutrition  and  anemia  in  the  study 
population."  The  survey  identifies  approximately  10,000  children  as  chronically  under- 
nourished (a  conservative  estimation). 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Program  Description 

Federal  assistance  for  student  aid  includes  six  major  funding  sources:  (a)  Work 
Study  (W-S)  (b)  Pell  Grants  (c)  Supplemental  Education  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG)  (d) 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  (e)  National  Direct  Student  Loans  (NDSL)  and  (f)  State 
Student  Incentive  Grants  (SSIG). 

Under  Work-Study,  the  federal  government  provides  up  to  80  percent  of  the  funds 
for  salaries  of  students  working  in  part-time  jobs.  Federal  funds  are  allocated  to 
institutions  which  are  responsible  for  administering  the  program.  Pell  grants  are  awards 
to  students  whose  adjusted  family  income  meet  eligibility  requirements  set  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education.  Currently  students  receiving  federal  aid  begin  their 
financial  aid  package  with  a  Pell  Grant  and  add  other  resources  to  complete  their  college 
cost  needs.  SEOG's  are  used  to  supplement  Pell  grants  for  those  whose  financial  need 
requires  additional  assistance. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  program  is  designed  to  promote  the  availability  of 
commercial  and  other  loans  to  students  and  their  parents  to  help  pay  education  costs. 
This  is  accomplished  through  the  provision  of  federal  insurance  and  reinsurance  against 
borrower  default  and  through  subsidy  payments. 

NDSL's  are  low-interest  loans  to  assist  financially  needy  students  in  pursuing  post- 
secondary  education  at  eligible  institutions.  The  federal  government  makes  loans  in  the 
form  of  annual  capital  contributions  to  revolving  funds  at  higher  education  institutions. 
Colleges  then  use  loan  repayments  and  the  new  federal  capital  to  make  new  loans,  rather 
than  repaying  the  federal  government. 

State  student  incentive  grants  allow  financial  incentives  for  states  to  provide 
monies  for  student  higher  education  assistance. 

Program  in  Massachusetts 


Program  Year 

Program 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

Pell  Grants 

67 .4  M 

67  M 

15.5  M 

16.4  M 

16.4  M 

Supplemental  Education 
Opportunity  Grants 

20.2  M 

19.3  M 

19.7  M 

20.6  M 

0 

College  Work  Study 

31.5  M 

30.3  M 

33.8  M 

32.1  M 

28.6  M 

State  Student 
Incentive  Grant 

2.5  M 

2.4  M 

1.9  M 

2.4  M 

0 

National  Direct 
Student  Loan 

8.2  M 

7.9  M 

8.4  M 

7.2  M 

0 

Guaranteed  Student  Loan* 

302.7  M 

312.7  M 

317.5  M 

225.6  M 

284.0  M 

TOTAL  432.5  M        379.3  M        396.8  M        304.3  M        329.0  M 

%  Change  --  -12.3  +4.6  -23.3  +.81 
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year.  Program  is  current  funded  and  figures  reflect  the  amount  of 
funds  loaned  during  the  fiscal  year  period;  i.e.,  for  1980-81,  amount 
reported  was  loaned  between  October  1,  1980  and  September  30,  1981. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

The  Administration  is  once  again  proposing  a  major  philosophical  shift  in  federal 
student  aid:  a  decreased  emphasis  on  the  federal  role  in  the  financing  of  college  costs. 
Currently,  a  student  receiving  federal  aid  usually  start  with  one  or  more  grants  and  then 
adds  low-cost  loans  and  Work  Study  funds.  Under  the  1985  proposal,  students  would  be 
expected  to  provide  a  minimum  of  the  greater  of  $500  or  40  percent  of  their  educational 
expenses  as  a  condition  for  a  Pell  Grant.  Federal  loans  and  earnings  from  the  Work  Study 
programs  could  be  used  to  meet  the  self-help  requirement.  The  family  would  continue  to 
be  expected  to  contribute  a  higher  percentage  of  adjusted  income  than  under  current  law. 
Funds  available  through  Work-Study  would  be  increased  by  $295  million.  Work  Study  funds 
could  be  used  to  support  Supplemental  Grants,  Cooperative  Education,  Job  Location 
Development  Centers,  and/or  adult  literacy  programs.  Also,  changes  are  proposed  for  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  which  would  restore  state  level  cost-sharing  in  meeting 
default  and  administrative  costs. 


National 
%  Change 

State  Share 
%  Change 


Pell  Grants 

FY  '81 

FY  '82 

FY  '83 

FY  '84 

FY  '85 

23.    B 

2.4   B 
4.3 

2.4   B 
0 

2.8  B 
16.6 

2.8  B 
0 

67.4  M 



15.5  M 

16.4  M 
5.8 

0 

National 
%  Change 

State  Share 
%  Change 


Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84 


FY  '85 


367   M 

352  M 

-4 

355   M 
.8 

375   M 
5.6 

0* 

20.2  M 

19.3  M 
-  4.5 

19.7  M 
2.1 

20.6  M 
-   4.6 

0 
-100 

^authority  is  requested  to  alow  institutions  to  transfer  up  to  50  percent  of  their 
work-study  allocation  to  the  supplemental  grant  program 
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National 
%  Change 

State  Share 
%  Change 


National 
%  Change 

State  Share 
%  Change 

*no  funding  proposed 


Work  Study 

FY  *81  FY  '82 


FY  '83 


FY  '84 


546  M  524  M 

-  4.0 


590  M  555  M 

12.6  -   5.9 


31.5  M         30.3   M  33.8  M        32.1    M 

-  3.8  11.6  5-° 


State  Student  Incentive  Grants 


FY  '81 


FY  '82 


FY  '83 


FY  '84 


National  Direct  Student  Loans 


FY  '85 

850   M 
53.  1 

28.6 
10.9 


FY  '85 


76.8  M 

73.7  M 
-  4.0 

60  M 
-18.6 

76  M 

26.7 

0* 
-100 

2.5  M 

2.4  M 
-  4 

1.9  M 
-20.8 

2.4  M 
26.3 

0 
-100 

FY  '81 


FY  '82 


FY  '83 


FY  '84 


FY  '85 


182  M 

175  M 
-  3.8 

179  W 
2.3 

161  M 
-10.1 

4  IVi* 
-98.5 

8.2  M 

7.8  M 

-  4.9 

8 . 4  M 
7.7 

7.2  M 
-14.3 

0 
-100 

National 
%  Change 

State  Share 
%  Change 

*The  Administration  recommends  0  federal  capital  contribution  to  NDSL  but 
will  continue  to  fund  teacher  cancellations 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans 


FY  '81 


National 
%  Change 

State  Share 
%  Change 


FY  '82 


FY  '83 


FY  '84 


FY  '85 


2.5  B 

3.1  B 
24 

3.1  B 
0 

2.3  B 
25.8 

2.8  B 
21.7 

302  M 

312  M 
3.3 

317.5  M 
1.7 

225.6  M 
-28.9 

284  M 
25.9 

The    President   has   attempted    to   dismantle   certain   student  assistance   programs 
throughout  his  term  in  office. 

In  FY'83,  the  President  recommended  a  29%  recission  in  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Authority,  a  proposal  which  Congress  rejected. 

The  FY'84  request  recommended  that  needy  students  contribute  substantial  "self- 
help"  monies  before  they  could  receive  federal  grants.   An  elimination  of  SEOG,  SSIG,  and 
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NDSL's  new  federal  capital  provisions  were  also  proposed  in  FY'84.    These  too  were  not 
accepted  by  Congress. 

In  FY'85,  the  Reagan  Administration  proposes  the  same  changes  recommended  in 
FY'84,  proposals  that  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  opportunity  of  many  young  people 
to  attend  college,  particularly  those  from  lower  income  families. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION 

Program  Description 

Adult  education  programs  operate  under  the  authority  of  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
which  is  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  (ESEA),  as 
amended  in  1978.  Adult  education  grants  to  states  are  formula  grants,  based  on  the 
number  of  adults  16  years  and  older  who  are  not  in  school  and  do  not  have  high  school 
diplomas  or  graduate  equivalency  certificates.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
this  population  with  basic  skills  and  education  leading  to  the  high  school  credential. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Adult  Education  program  in  Massachusetts  is  funded  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
monies.  In  FY  '83,  the  Adult  Education  program  administered  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education  received  $1,995,679  in  federal  monies.  The  state  contributed  one  million 
dollars.  These  funds  were  matched  on  the  local  level  in  the  amount  of  43  million.  Every 
federal  and  state  contribution  must  be  matched  by  local  dollars. 

Last  year,  FY  '83,  the  Massachusetts  Adult  Education  program  made  awards  to  65 
adult  learning  centers.  These  awards  were  approved  by  the  state  Board  of  Education. 
Services  provided  by  the  centers  include  basic  skills  and  literacy,  English  as  a  second 
language  (ESL),  preparatory  programs  for  the  General  Educational  Development  Test 
(GED)  for  high-school  equivalency  certification,  pre-vocational  training  (job  application 
skills),  counseling,  support  services,  and  life  coping  skills  (learning  to  write  checks,  use 
public  transportation,  etc.). 

In  FY  '83,  approximately  27,000  people  were  served  at  a  cost  per  pupil  of  $83.54. 


FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

The  Administration  proposes  level  funding  for  adult  education  for  FY  '85.  In 
addition,  the  Administration  will  present  a  bill  for  the  reauthorization  of  adult  education 
which  permits  greater  state  and  local  flexibility  over  the  use  of  funds  while  ensuring  that 
the  major  focus  of  the  program  continues  to  be  literacy  for  adults. 

The  Adult  Education  state  grant  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  National  Adult 
Literacy  Initiative.  The  Adult  Literacy  Initiative  involves  efforts  by  federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies  as  well  as  volunteer  groups,  business,  and  industry  to  address  the  functional 
illiteracy  of  an  estimated  23  million  adult  Americans. 

The  Adult  Literacy  Initiative  will  involve  coordination  with  the  Department  of 
Education's  work-study  students  in  adult  literacy  programs.  Under  the  1985  budget,  a 
post-secondary  education  institution  may  use  up  to  $100,000  of  its  work-study  allocation 
for  adult  literacy  projects. 
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FY  '81 


FY  '82 


FY  '83 


FY  '84 


FY  '85 


National 
%  Change 

State  Share 
96  Change 


100   M 

86.4  M 
-13.6 

95.0  M 
+9.95 

100  M 
+5.26 

100.0  M 
0 

2.4   M 

2.0  M 
-16.6 

2.0  M 

0 

2.1   M 

+5 

2.1   M 

0 

(projected 


Although  the  Adult  Education  program  was  funded  in  FY  '85  at  the  FY  '81  level  the 
amount  of  services  that  the  $100  M  national  appropriation  could  provide  has  declined 
considerably.  In  order  to  provide  services  at  the  FY  '81  level  $122  M  would  have  to  be 
appropriated  nationally,  of  which  Massachusetts  would  receive  2.6  M. 

Under  the  Reagan  Administration  appropriations  dipped  or  remained  at  1981  dollar 
levels  (but  unadjusted  for  inflation).  Massachusetts,  therefore,  has  had  to  cut  back 
significantly  on  its  counseling  services.  In  addition,  as  the  supply  of  immigrants  has 
increased  over  the  last  few  years  in  Massachusetts,  so  has  the  demand  for  ESL  services. 
Massachusetts,  given  inadequate  funding,  has  not  been  able  to  meet  fully  the  demand.  In 
the  Quincy  Community  School  for  example,  there  is  an  on-going  waiting  list  of  between 
300  and  600  people  needing  adult  education  services. 
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BUDGET  SUMMARY  (in  billions  of  dollars) 


1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

Percent 
198^. 

Change, 
-108H 

Ad: 
Nominal 

justed  for 
Inflation 

TOTAL  EDUCATION 
Budget  Authority 
Outlays 

14.80 
15.90 

14.80 
14.80 

15.10 
14.40 

13.20 
14.30 

-12.58 
-.69 

-16.98 
-5.69 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED 
Chapter  I 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

3.112 
3.354 

3.034 
2.954 

3.034] 
3.0241 

3.014 
3.016 

-.66 
-.26 

-5.66 
-5.28 

Chapter  II 

State  Block  Grants 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

.614 
.735 

.442 
.048 

.451 
.355 

.451 
.44 

.00 
23.94 

-5.03 
17.71 

VOCATIONAL  AND 
ADULT  EDUCATION 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

.782 
.728 

.742 
.818 

.824 
.773 

.5 
.781 

-39.32 
1.03 

-42.37 
-4.05 

HANDICAPPED  EDUCATION 
Budget  Authority 
Outlays 

1.025 
1.035 

1.069 
1.141 

1.111 
1.128 

1.11 
1.16 

-.09 
2.84 

-5.12 
-2.34 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
Budget  Authority 
Outlays 

.161 
.173 

.138 
.167 

.0952 
.1392 

.095 
.154 

.00 
10.79 

-5.03 
5.21 

IMPACT  AID 

Budget  Authority 
Outlays 

.662 
.697 

.466 
.546 

.4753 
.5723 

.465 
.499 

-2.11 
-12.76 

-7.03 
-17.15 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT 
LOANS ' 

Budget  Authority 

Outlays 

2.535 
2.259 

3.074 
3.023 

2.2? 
2.0324 

2.047 
2.041 

-6.95 
.44 

-11.64 
-4.61 

*Fhis  includes  a  rescission  of  $126  million  in  budget  authority  and  $7 
million  in  outlays  in  the  Chapter  I  program. 

2This  includes  a  rescission  of  $44  million  in  budget  authority  and  $2 
million  in  outlays  in  the  Bilingual  Education  program. 

^This  includes  a  rescission  of  $5  million  in  budget  authority  and  $4 
million  in  outlays  in  the  Impact  Aid  Program. 

^This  includes  a  rescission  of  $900  million  in  budget  authority  and  $252 
million  in  outlays  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program. 

\ 
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SELECTED  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS:  FISCAL  1984 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Vocational 

Region  and  State 

Chapter  I 

Chapter  II 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Connecticut 

36,626 

5,652 

7,727 

Maine 

15,997 

2,229 

4,133 

Massachusetts 

87,061 

10,198 

16,917 

New  Hampshire 

8,221 

2,229 

3,012 

Rhode  Island 

12,135 

2,229 

3,073 

Vermont 

7,485 

2,229 

1,909 

Total 

167,525 

24,766 

36,771 

MID-ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

12,108 

2,229 

1,842 

Maryland 

56,223 

7,921 

12,293 

New  Jersey 

107,094 

13,591 

18,652 

New  York 

350,310 

31,559 

48,224 

Pennsylvania 

163,524 

21,088 

36,053 

Total 

689,259 

76,388 

117,064 

MIDWEST 

Illinois 

179,692 

21,364 

31,613 

Indiana 

48,125 

10,678 

18,453 

Iowa 

25,929 

5,385 

8,908 

Michigan 

128,951 

18,220 

28,871 

Minnesota 

39,993 

7,681 

12,759 

Ohio 

117,157 

20,507 

33,888 

Wisconsin 

50,067 

8,999 

15,384 

Total 

589,914 

92,834 

149,876 

NORTHEAST 

856,784 

101,154 

153,835 

MIDWEST 

589,9.14   . 

92,834 

149,876 

NORTHEAST  AND  MIDWEST 

1,446,698 

193,988 

303,711 

SOOTH 

1,122,417 

138,271 

241,144 

WEST* 

735,453 

105,447 

157,250 

SOUTH  AND  WEST 

1,857,870 

243,718 

398,394 

U.S.  TOTAL1 

3,304,568 

437,706 

702,105 

•Figures  for  Missouri  are  included  under  West:  Elementary  and  Secondary: 
Chapter  I  -  $55,889,000;  Chapter  II  -  $8,981,000;  Vocational  Education  - 
$16,183,000. 

^U.S.  figures  do  not  include  funds  for  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Territories* 

SOURCE:   Staff  calculations  from  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of 

Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation,  unpublished  data,  November  9  and 
December  12,  1983- 
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J     1          FEDE] 

3AL/STATE  AND 

LOCAL   EXPENDITURES   FOR  EDUCATION:       19BZ 

1-1903 

/    / 

-     -         —       ;— 

■  — 

State   and   Loca: 

j 

/   / 

r      .                r+*-\*T.    .  ., 

Federal 

1 

w 

"•  -i . '  — -~~'-   "i 

Per 

Percent  of 

Per 

Percent  0. 

• 

Amount  (in 

Capita  (in 

.Total 

Amount  (in 

Capita  (in 

Total 

legion  and  State 

thousands) 

dollars ) 

Expenditure 

thousands ) 

dollars) 

Expenditu: 

NEW  ENGLAND 

"■-   ■ 

- 

Connecticut 

89,756 

28.47 

4.9 

1,721,462 

547.02 

95.1 

Maine 

55,920 

49.36 

10.1 

496,927 

438.59 

89.9 

Mas  sachuae  t ta 

140,000 

24.22 

4.8 

2,760,000 

477.43 

95.2 

New  Hampshire 

16,000 

16.82 

3.9 

390,120 

410.22 

96.1 

Rhode  Island 

22.000 

22.96 

4.7 

449,461 

469.17 

95.3 

Vermont 

19.412 

37.62 

7.0 

259.000 

501.94 

93.0 

.'otal  or  Average 

343,088 

29.91 

5.0 

6,080,270 

474.06 

95.0 

IID-ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

40,512 

67-30 

11.2 

320,977 

533.18 

88.8 

Maryland 

140,509 

32.94 

5.9 

2,240,322 

525.28 

94.1 

New  Jersey 

172.174 

23.15 

3.5 

4.693,182 

630.97 

96.5 

New  York 

424,000 

24.01 

4.0 

10,285,000 

582.42 

96.0 

Pennsylvania 

472,000 

39.78 

7.5 

5.840,000 

492.20 

92.5 

'otal  or  Average 

1,249,195 

37.44 

5.0 

23.379,481 

552.81 

95.0 

tIDWEST 

Illinois 

523.000 

45.68 

8.5 

5.594,657 

488.70 

91.5 

Indiana 

167,245 

30.57 

6.3 

2,498,187 

456.62 

93.7 

...  Iowa 

110.052 

37.88 

7.3 

1,398,147 

481.29 

92.7 

Michigan 

463,285 

50.86 

8.1 

5.261,745 

577.64 

91.9 

Minnesota 

114.700 

27.75 

4.7 

2,301,800 

556.93 

95.3 

Ohio 

265,000 

24.56 

5.0 

4,986,000 

462.05 

95.0 

Wisconsin 

140,955 

29.58 

5.4 

2,476,513 

519.73 

94.6 

"otal   or  Average 

1,784.237 

35.27 

6.7 

24,517,049 

506.14 

93.3 

ORTHEAST 

1.592,283 

33.68 

5.1 

31,700,073 

513.44 

94.9 

ilDWEST 

1,784,237 

35.27 

4.9 

24,517,049 

506.14 

95.1 

ORTHEAST  AND  MIDWEST 

3,376,520 

34.48 

5.7 

56,217,122 

509.79 

94.7 

OUTH 

3,574.699 

48.32 

10.8 

29,347,169 

396.75 

89.2 

EST* 

1,702.058 

30.77 

6.5 

24,296,345 

439.17 

93.5 

OUTH  AND  WEST 

5,276.757 

39.17 

8.9 

53,643,514 

398.20 

91.1 

.S.   TOTAL 

8,653,277 

37.07 

7.3 

109,860,636 

464.74 

92.7 

Figures  for  Missouri  are  included  under  West:  Federal:  Amount  -  $175,000,000;  Per  Capita  - 
$35.35;  Percent  of  Total  Expenditure  -  8.0  percent;  State  and  Local:  Amount  -  $1,990,565;  Per 
Capita  -  $402.05;  Percent  of  Total  Expenditure  -  92.0  percent. 

0URCES:  Staff  calculations -from  National  Education  Association,  "Estimates  of  School  Statist!. 
1982-1983,"  Washington,  D.C.,  1983,  and  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  "Provisional  Estimates  of  the  Population  of  the  States:  July  1,  1982,"  Serie: 
P-25.  No.  27,  Washington,  D.C.,  February  1983- 
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Executive  Office  Of 
Elder  Affairs 


Older  Americans  Act 
Senior  Aides 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  (HHS) 

Program  Description 

The  Older  Americans  Act  authorizes  social  services,  nutrition,  and  employment 
services  for  older  citizens.  In  FY  '84,  despite  attempts  by  the  President  to  reduce  funding 
under  the  Act,  the  Congress  held  spending  at  FY  '83  levels  for  social  services  and 
approved  a  modest  increase  for  the  meals  programs. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Social  Services 

The  state  provides  three  categories  of  social  services:  access;  community  services; 
and  in-home  services.  Services  are  delivered  through  a  broad  network  of  480  Area 
Agencies  On  Aging,  Home  Care  Corporations,  multi-purpose  Senior  Centers,  and  Councils 
on  Aging. 

Access  services  include  transportation,  outreach,  and  information  and  referral. 
Community  services  encompass  legal,  escort,  residential  repair  and  renovation,  and  health 
services.  Some  of  these  services  are  also  available  from  the  state-funded  home  care 
program.  In-home  care  includes  homemaker,  home  health  aids,  visitation  or  phone 
reassurance,  and  chore  maintenance  services.  Over  300,000  older  citizens  will  receive 
services  under  the  Act.    Eligibility  is  not  income  tested. 

Nutrition 

The  state  operates  congregate  and  home-delivered  meals  programs  through  334  sites 
in  27  program  areas  across  the  state.  The  federal  program  is  supplemented  by  a  $2.1 
million  state-funded  program  and  by  donations  from  participants  and  local  groups.  A  total 
of  over  5  million  meals  are  served  each  year.  Approximately  3.2  million  congregate  meals 
are  served  to  56,000  people  and  1.8  million  home  delivered  meals  are  delivered  to  20,000 
people.  The  state  has  used  the  flexibility  available  under  the  Act  to  transfer  $1.4  million 
from  the  congregate  to  the  home-delivered  meal  program.  The  home-delivered  meals 
program  is  an  important  component  of  the  state's  overall  effort  to  maintain  older  persons 
in  their  homes  as  an  alternative  to  nursing  home  care. 

Funding 

In  FY  "84  the  state  received  $6.3  million  for  social  services  and  $10  million  for 
meals  under  the  Act.   An  additional  $400,000  was  provided  for  administrative  support. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

Total  funding  for  all  aging  programs  under  AOA  would  drop  from  $789  million  to 
$773  million.  The  $16  million  would  be  cut  from  the  Title  IV  training  program.  The 
Administration  did  not  include  a  proposed  transfer  of  the  Title  V  program  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  AOA  as  it  did  last  year.  The  proposal  does  include  a  transfer  of 
elderly  feeding  programs  under  USDA  to  AOA. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  major  "consolidation"  of  programs  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Instead  of  proposing  a  more  controversial  "block  grant',  the 
Administration  would  create  a  single  grant  that  would  give  states  rather  than  Congress 
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the  responsibility  for  allocating  funds  among  social  services,  senior  centers,  nutrition, 
administration  and  training  functions. 

After  failing  to  repeat  its  success  in  creating  block  grants  in  1981,  the  Administra- 
tion has  adopted  a  new  approach.  It  has  proposed  a  consolidation  of  5  programs  and  a  2 
percent  cut  in  total  funding  this  year. 

while  the  five  categorical  programs  are  level  funded  under  the  block  grant,  funds 
for  training  and  demonstration  programs  are  reduced  from  $22  million  to  $5  million.  This 
cut  represents     7  percent  of  total  funding  for  aging  programs. 

For  the  fourth  year  in  a  row,  social  services  would  be  level  funded.  Home  delivered 
meals  would  remain  at  FY  '83  and  '84  levels  while  congregate  meals,  which  received  a  $3 
million  increase  from  Congress  last  year,  would  remain  at  FY  '84  levels. 

In  FY  '81,  Congress  approved  $252  million  for  social  services.  Funding  was  reduced 
to  $240  million  since  FY  '82,  despite  a  22  percent  rise  in  the  GNP  deflator.  If  funding 
kept  pace  with  inflation,  the  request  would  be  $292.8  million. 

Under  the  proposal,  Massachusetts  would  receive  $6.3  million  for  social  services, 
$1.4  million  less  than  would  be  received  if  appropriations  kept  pace  with  inflation. 

The  federal  commitment  to  services  to  senior  citizens  has  not  matched  the  rise  in 
state  funding.  In  FY  '84  Governor  Dukakis  and  the  state  legislature  appropriated  $85 
million  for  home  care  services,  an  85  percent  increase  over  the  $46  million  approved  in 
FY  '81. 

The  failure  to  increase  funding  for  meals  programs  will  place  an  added  burden  on  the 
state  to  maintain  the  5.4  million  meals  that  were  provided  under  joint  federal  and  state 
funding  this  past  year. 


FY  '81  FY  '84  FY  '85 


Program 


National 

State 
6.8 

National 
240.0 

State 
6.3 

National 
240.0 

State 

252.0 

6.3 

295.0 

7.9 

319.0 

8.4 

321.0 

8.4 

55.0 

1.5 

62.0 

1.6 

62.0 

1.6 

Social  Services 

Congregate  meals 

Home  delivered 

Administration     •  22.7  .5  22.0         0.4  22.0         0.4 
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SENIOR  AIDES  (DOL) 

Program  Description 

The  Older  Americans  Act  authorizes  part-time  employment  opportunities  for  those 
over  55.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through  five  national 
contractors  and  grants  to  state  agencies.   Nationally,  62,500  jobs  have  been  created. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Executive  Office  of  Elder  Affairs  has  received  $1.6  million  in  FY  '84  from  DOL 
and  funds  309  senior  aide  positions.  National  sponsors  have  funded  another  1,213  slots  for 
a  total  of  1,522  positions  throughout  the  state. 

Those  over  age  55  with  incomes  below  125%  of  the  poverty  level  ($6,075  for  a  single 
person  and  $8,175  for  a  couple)  are  eligible.  Aides  work  20  hours  per  week,  primarily  in 
social  service  agencies. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

The  Administration  has  proposed  level  funding  for  FY  '85  with  $247.4  million  to  be 
awarded  to  national  contractors  and  $69.8  million  to  state  agencies.  However,  the  budget 
proposes  two  major  changes.  State  agency  funds  would  be  allocated  to  states  through  the 
Administration  on  Aging  and  the  formula  for  allocating  the  funds  would  be  changed.  The 
present  allocation  to  states  is  based  upon  relative  number  of  persons  under  age  60  and  per 
capita  income.  The  new  proposal  uses  the  population  based  formula  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Under  the  revision,  the  Department  of  Elder  Affairs  would  receive  $1.9  million 
instead  of  $1.6  million,  an  increase  of  $300,000  which  would  create  an  estimated  60 
additional  positions. 
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ENERGY  CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS  (DOE) 

Program  Description 

The  federal  government  provides  a  range  of  energy  conservation  grants  to  states  to 
operate  state  energy  programs,  award  small  conservation  grants  and  fund  conservation 
projects  in  schools  and  hospitals. 


The  Programs  in  Massachusetts 

The  State  Energy  Conservation  Program  (SECP)  is  the  largest  single  source  of 
federal  funds  to  the  state's  Energy  Office,  comprising  over  50%  of  present  funding.  This 
grant  funds  central  planning  and  administration  for  all  conservation  activities  under  the 
Office. 

The  state  receives  funds  to  offer  information  and  technical  services  to  small 
businesses  and  community  organizations  on  conservation  options  and  costs  through  its 
Energy  Extension  Services  (EES)  grant. 

The  Schools  and  Hospitals  Programs  (also  known  as  the  Institutional  Conservation 
Program)  provide  energy  audits,  and  financial  assistance  to  schools,  hospitals,  municipal 
buildings  and  public  care  institutions  to  develop  and  implement  conservation  techniques. 

In  FY  '84  the  state  received  $490,800  from  the  SECP  grant,  $212,400  for  EES  and 
$1.3  million  for  Schools  and  Hospitals. 


FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

DOE  plans  to  eliminate  funds  for  state  SECP  and  EES  conservation  programs.  Funds 
for  the  Schools  and  Hospital  Conservation  program  totalling  $48  million  are  to  be  derived 
from  a  newly  established  Petroleum  Overcharge  Restitution  Fund.  The  Fund  will  consist 
of  existing  and  future  oil  overcharge  litigation  settlements  and  general  revenues. 
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FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 


SECP 

National 
96  Change 

26.9  M 

24.0  M 
-10.8 

23.6  M 
-1.7 

23.6  M 

0 

-0- 
-100 

State 

%  Change 

.6  M 

.5  M 

-16 

.5  M 

0 

.5  M 
0 

-0- 
-100 

EES 

National 
%  Change 

18.5  M 

9.6  M 

-48 

10.0  M 
4.2 

10.0 
0 

-0- 
-100 

State 

%  Change 

.4     M 

.2  M 
-50 

.2M 
0 

.2M 

0 

-0- 
-100 

Schools  &  Hospitals 

National 
%  Change 

149.9  M 

48.0  M 
-68 

48.0  M* 
0 

48.0  M 
0 

48.0  M 
0 

State 

%  Change 

4.0  M 

1.3  M 
-68 

1.3  M 
0 

1.3  M 

0 

1.3 

0 

*An  additional  $50  M  was  appropriated  in  the  Emergency  Jobs  bill  in  which  the  state  has 
not  received  its  share  of  $1.5  M. 

The  funding  levels  have  dropped  drastically  since  1981.  As  a  result,  states  have  had 
to  reduce  staff  and  cut  back  their  programs.  In  addition,  states  have  not  been  able  to 
fully  evaluate  these  programs  for  lack  of  expertise  and  dollars.  Once  again  the  President 
is  proposing  to  eliminate  the  SECP  and  EES  programs.  He  proposed  elimination  of  these 
programs  in  FY  '83  and  FY  '84.  However,  Congress  saw  fit  to  fund  the  SECP  program  at 
$23.6  million;  EES  at  $10  million  and  Schools  and  Hospitals  at  $48  million  with  an 
additional  $50  million  for  FY  '83  under  the  Emergency  Jobs  bill.  This  year,  the  President's 
budget  request  includes  $48  million  for  Schools  and  Hospitals  to  be  financed  through  a 
newly  established  Petroleum  Overcharge  Restitution  Fund  consisting  of  revenues  from 
existing  and  future  oil  overcharge  litigation  settlements.  The  two  major  cases,  Exxon 
$1.6  billion  and  Stripper  Well  litigation  $1  billion  will  not  be  settled  until  FY  '86  and  FY 
'87  respectively.  The  President's  proposal  to  link  these  funds  to  the  Schools  and  Hospital 
conservation  program  is  merely  a  way  of  backing  out  federal  funding.  In  addition,  the 
legal  requirement  of  restitution  of  the  overcharge  refunds  is  to  provide  benefits  to  state 
consumers  who  were  overcharged.  Linking  those  funds  to  this  program  does  not  meet  that 
criteria.  This  proposal  will  require  legislation  if  it  is  to  continue  with  the  Administra- 
tion's support. 
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ACID  RAIN 

Program  Description 

The  Acid  Rain  Program  within  the  EPA  wiii  consist  primarily  of  a  basic  research 
program  to  determine  the  causes  and  effects  of  acid  rain  as  well  as  the  mitigation  or 
control  of  it.  In  1983,  the  basic  research  program  will  be  expanded  in  order  to:  develop 
data  regarding  sources  and  characteristics  of  acid  rain,  define  the  extent  of  the  damage  it 
causes,  and  establish  the  need  for  mitigating  measures.     Sections  of  the  program  include 

o  Development  of  a  Comprehensive  Field  Study;  In  1985,  EPA  will  design  an 
atmospheric  field  study  to  empirically  examine  the  movement  and 
transformation  of  acid  deposition  pollutants  from  sources  to  receptors. 

o  Evaluation  of  Monitoring  Techniques;  Establishing  measuring  techniques  for 
acid  deposition  will  be  increased. 

o  Establishment  and  Testing  of  a  Long-Term  Monitoring  System;  Intensive 
ecological  monitoring  to  give  advance  warning  of  the  onset  of  acidification 
effects  will  begin  in  1985. 

o  National  Surveys;  In  1985,  EPA  will  complete  Phase  I  of  a  survey  on  the 
current  acidic  status  of  lake  chemistry  throughout  the  United  States;  initiate 
Phase  II  of  the  survey — a  study  of  streams;  and,  initiate  a  national  survey  to 
define  the  status  of  damage  to  forests. 

o  Formation  of  Acid  Rain:  Research  will  be  accelerated  to  understand  what 
substances  in  the  atmosphere  determine  the  rate  of  formation  of  acids  as  well 
as  to  investigate  the  complex  chemical  and  physical  changes  that  occur. 

LIMB  Control  Technology 

EPA's  Energy  research  program  will  also  continue  the  evaluation  of  the  Limestone 
Injection  Multistage  Burner  (LIMB)  process.  This  process  is  an  effective  and  inexpensive 
emission  reduction  technology  which  combines  sulfer  oxide  (SO  )  control  with 
simultaneous  nitrogen  oxide  (NC))  control  from  coal-fired  boiler  emissions.  Resources  for 
this  program  will  decrease  by  $0.2  million  to  $10.0  million. 

Program  in  Massachusetts 

If  EPA  selects  Massachusetts  as  a  study  site  in  any  one  of  the  forementioned  areas, 
the  program  will  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality 
Engineering  (DEQE). 

FY  '85  Budget 

Overall  the  funding  for  the  Acid  Rain  program  will  double.  In  addition,  EPA  has  a 
supplemental  budget  request  for  1984  of  5.5  million  dollars.  If  obtained,  these  funds  will 
be  used  for  the  National  Lake  Survey. 
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FY'84  FY'85 

Federal  $27.6  M  $55.5  M 

State* 

*Only  applicable  if  Massachusetts  is  selected  for  participation  by  EPA. 

While  the  "FY  85  funding  for  the  Acid  Rain  program  represents  a  significant 
increase,  many  question  its  purpose  and  usefulness.  A  number  of  sources  throughout  the 
country  believe  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  sound  data  collected  and  the  funds 
should  be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  acid  rain  rather  than  its  study.  The  funding  use  is 
viewed  as  duplicative  and,  the  activities  that  are  being  funded  for  treatment  result 
only  in  a  temporary  reduction  of  the  problem.     Consequently,  the  use  of  of 

federal  funding  in  this  fashion  is  highly  questionable.  The  longer  we  postpone  efforts  to 
eradicate  this  problem, the  more  costly  the  solution  will  be.  If  delayed  much  longer,  the 
damage  to  our  environment  may  become  irreversible. 
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CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS  PROGRAM  (EPA) 

Program  Description 

The  construction  grants  program  assists  state  and  local  governments  in  financing 
waste  water  treatment  facilities.  The  second  largest  public  works  program  in  the  federal 
government,  it  is  authorized  by  Section  201  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Projects  are  now 
only  eligible  for  55%  federal  funding,  a  reduction  of  20%  from  last  year.  States  will 
provide  35%  of  the  costs  and  local  governments  are  responsible  for  the  remaining  10% 

Funds  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  a  state's  needs  survey.  Each  state's  percentage 
of  outstanding  need  is  determined  and  used  to  allocate  federal  funds. 

For  example,  in  1982,  the  date  of  the  last  survey,  Massachusetts  had  a  need 
estimated  at  $5,154  billion  for  waste  water  treatment  facilities  or  3.5%  of  the  total 
national  need  of  $118.4  billion  worth  of  projects. 

Several  changes  have  been  identified  by  EPA  for  the  coming  phases  of  the  program. 
A  new  grant  allocation  formula  has  been  implemented  to  limit  the  types  of  projects  that 
will  be  eligible  for  funding  in  FY  '85,  and  a  revised  definition  of  secondary  treatment  has 
been  made  to  permit  the  use  of  alternative  treatment  techniques  so  that  limited  federal 
funds  can  be  directed  to  projects  with  the  greatest  potential  for  improving  water  quality. 
EPA  goals  include  reducing  the  federal  monitoring  role  in  201  projects,  and  maintaining 
funding  stability  for  the  program. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  construction  grants  program  is  one  of  the  largest  job  creation  programs  funded 
by  the  federal  government.  Between  FY  73  and  FY  '80,  Massachusetts  received  $923 
million  for  sewage  treatment  projects.  In  subsequent  years  the  Commonwealth  received 
$93  million  (FY  '81),  $70  million  (FY  '82),  $83  million  (FY  '83)  and  level  funded  for  FY  '84. 

The  state's  share  of  the  program  is  raised  from  the  sale  of  bonds.  Three  bond  issues 
have  been  sold  totaling  $550  million.  Cities  and  towns  as  well  as  the  MDC  are  eligible  to 
submit  proposals  under  the  program. 


FY  '85  Budget  Request 


FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 


National  3.7  B  2.4  B  2.4  B  2.4  B  2.4  B 

%  Change  -35.1  0  0  0 

State  Share  93.0  M        70.0  M        83.0  M        83.0  M        83.0  M 

%  Change  —  -24.7  18.6  0  0 

The  Administration  once  again  proposes  a  level  funded  appropriation  for  FY  '85. 
While  this  will  still  enable  Massachusetts  to  build  major  interceptor  sewers  and  treatment 
plants,  if  the  proposed  appropriation  level  is  enacted  the  Commonwealth  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  construct  collection  sewers  or  combined  sewer  overflows. 
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EPA  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS  PROGRAM  AND 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  SITES 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Wastewater  Construction  Grants  Program 

Estimated  Number  of 

Fiscal  1985   Percent     EPA  Needs      Percent  Hazardous 

Allocations   of  Total  Survey  Amount1   of  Total  Waste  Sites 


Region  and  State 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Connecticut 

30 

1.3 

2,180 

1.8 

6 

Maine 

19 

.8 

1,415 

1.2 

5 

Massachusetts 

83 

3.5 

5,154 

4.4 

16 

New  Hampshire 

24 

1.0 

1,410 

1.2 

10 

Rhode  Island 

16 

.7 

673 

.6 

6 

Vermont 

12 

.5 

500 

.4 

2 

Total 

184 

7.7 

11,331 

9.6 

45 

MID-ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

12 

.5 

436 

.4 

9 

Maryland 

59 

2.5 

1,227 

1.0 

3 

New  Jersey 

100 

4.2 

6,216 

5.3 

85 

New  York 

271 

11.3 

17,295 

14.6 

29 

Pennsylvania 

97 

4.0 

6,390 

5.4 

39 

Total 

539 

22.5 

31,565 

26.7 

165 

MIDWEST 

Illinois 

111 

4.6 

4,470 

3.8 

11 

Indiana 

59 

2.5 

3,950 

3-3 

17 

Iowa 

33 

1.4 

1,444 

1.2 

3 

Michigan 

105 

4.4 

5,239 

4.4 

48 

Minnesota 

45 

1.9 

1,481 

1.3 

23 

Ohio 

138 

5.8 

7,312 

6.2 

22 

Wisconsin 

66 

2.8 

2,431 

2.1 

20 

Total 

557 

23.3 

26,326 

te^D  •  fa 

144 

NORTHEAST 

724 

30.2 

42,896 

36,2 

210 

MIDWEST 

557 

23.3 

26,326 

22.2 

144 

NORTHEAST  AND  MIDWEST 

1,280 

53.5 

69,222 

58.5 

354 

SOUTH 

565 

23.6 

27,633 

23.3 

100 

WEST* 

514 

'  21.5 

19,918 

16.8 

79 

SOUTH  AND  WEST 

1,078 

45.1 

47,551 

40.2 

179 

U.S.    TOTAL 

2,394 

100.0 

118,364 

100.0 

546 

•Figures  for  Missouri  are  under  West:  Estimated  Fiscal  1985  Allocations  -  $68  million; 
Percent  of  Total  -  2.8  percent;  EPA  Needs  Survey  Amount  -  $3,082  million;  Percent  of  | 
Total  -  2.6  percent;  Number  of  Sites  -  7.  , 

1 
This  column  contains  EPA's  assessments  of  year  2000  needs  in  1982  dollars,  for  construj 

tion  of  publicly-owned  treatment  facilities. 

SOURCES:  Staff  calculations  from  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Estimates  for  tl 
Wastewater  Treatment  Construction  Grants  Program,  unpublished  data,  1981;  J£& 
Needs  Survey;   Cost  Estimates  for  Construction  of  Publiclv-Owned  Wastewater 
98       Treatment  Facilities.  December  31,  1982;  "Hazardous  Waste  Sites,"  New  York 
Times.  September  2,  1983. 


WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  SECTION  106  (EPA) 

Program  Description 

Section  106  allocates  funds  to  states  to  administer  clean  water  and  water  pollution 
control  programs.  The  program  funds  five  major  activities:  financial  assistance  to 
municipalities  to  defray  costs  of  constructing  publicly  owned  wastewater  treatment 
facilities;  administration  of  permit,  licensing,  and  certification  programs;  technical 
services  and  research  for  regulatory  and  municipal  agencies;  emergency  response  capacity 
for  oil  and  hazardous  waste  spills;  and  administration  of  the  state  agency. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Funds  received  by  DEQE  are  used  to  support  35  professional  and  support  staff  to 
administer  the  programs  described  above.  The  state  is  heavily  dependent  upon  federal 
funds  for  the  continued  strength  of  its  water  quality  programs.  Since  FY'83,  when  funding 
for  Massachusetts  was  increased  to  $1.3  million,  the  program  had  been  level-funded  for  the 
previous  five  years  at  approximately  $1.1  million. 


FY'85  Budget  Proposal 


FY'81  FY'82  FY'83  FY'84  FY'85 


National  $55.5  M        $51.2  M        $5i2  M         $24.0  M      $54.2  M 

%  Change  —  -7.5  5.9  -55.7  -125.8 

State  Share  \.VK\        1,1  M  1.3  M  .7  M  1.3  M 

%  Change  —  —  18  -46.1  +85.6 

Following  drastic  cuts  in  FY'84,  this  year's  budget  proposal  requests  a  return  to  the 
FY'83  level  of  54.2  million  dollars.  While  this  is  certainly  a  welcome  restoration  of 
funding,  DEQE  could  still  have  difficult  picking  up  where  they  were  left  two  years  ago 
vis-a-vis  funding.  This  is  particularly  true  in  light  of  the  additional  toxic  pollution  control 
programs,  groundwater  permitting  programs,  new  water  quality  standards,  as  well  as  the 
National  Pollutant  Control  Discharge  Elimination  System  established  in  the  last  several 
years. 
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CLEAN  AIR  ACT,  SECTION  105  (EPA) 

Program  Description 

This  program  funds  state  efforts  to  set  standards,  monitor,  and  implement  ambient 
air  quality  standards.  The  quality  of  our  air  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  pollution  sources 
including:  burning  of  fossil  fuels,  emissions  from  hazardous  waste  materials  destroyed  by 
incineration  or  combustion,  and  automobile  emissions. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  state's  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering  (DEQE)  is  responsible 
for  administering  programs  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  DEQE  develops  policies  and 
promulgates  regulations  to  facilitate  conversion  to  alternative  energy  (domestic  coal, 
wood  and  coal  derivatives),  reviews  and  approves  plans  for  disposing  of  hazardous  waste, 
enforces  standards  for  wood  and  coal  burning,  and  collects  information  concerning  the 
threat  to  our  environment  posed  by  the  increase  in  acid  rain.  DEQE  is  also  responsible, 
along  with  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles,  for  implementing  our  new  automobile 
emissions  testing  and  maintenance  program. 

FY  '84  Budget  Request 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 

National 
%  Change 

State  Share 
%  Change 

Between  FY  '81  and  FY  '84,  federal  funds  to  Massachusetts  for  the  Clean  Air  Act, 
Section  105,  decreased  from  2.5  million  to  2.0  million  dollars.  This  reduction  has  required 
the  state  to  make  a  larger  contribution  to  the  programs  under  the  Act  or  to  general  funds 
through  the  institution  of  fees. 

For  FY  '85,  the  $11.2  million  increase  proposed  is  deceiving.  With  supplemental 
appropriations  by  Congress  last  year,  coupled  with  the  cuts  of  the  previous  three  years, 
the  FY  '85  request  actually  reflects  a  marginal  increase.  When  inflation  is  taken  into 
account,  this  figure  means  that  Massachusetts  will  continue  to  be  economically  strapped 
to  properly  implement  this  program.  Specifically,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
development  of  a  new  air  toxics  program,  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
inspections  DEQE  will  be  able  to  conduct. 


87.6  M 

87.7  M 
+.1 

84.7  M 
-3.4 

70.0  M  • 
-17.5 

81.2  M 
+  16 

2.5  M 

2.5  M 
0 

2.4  M 
-4 

2.0  M 
-16 

2.3  M 
+  15 

100 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 

Program  Description 

In  1974,  the  federal  government  established  national  drinking  water  quality 
standards  by  enacting  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  This  act  allowed  individual  States  to 
achieve  primary  enforcement  responsibility  if  the  State  adopted  regulations  that  were  at 
least  equal  to  the  Federal  regulations.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  state  to  ensure  the 
protection  and  quality  of  its  drinking  water  supplies.  This  is  accomplished  through 
monitoring,  plan  approval  and  enforcement  action. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  was  awarded  primacy  on  December  1,  1977  for  ensuring  the 
protection  of  drinking  water  supplies  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  responsibility  is 
administered  through  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  Engineering  (DEQE). 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  (SDWA)  grant  funds  to  Massachusetts  are  based  on  the 
number  of  public  water  systems  inventories.  This  inventory  increased  from  500  in  FY'81 
to  approximately  2,000  in  1983,  and  is  still  on  the  increase. 


FY'85  Budget  Proposal 


FY'81  FY»82  FY'83  FY'84  FY'85 


National  29.5  M  29.5  M  24.7  M  24.5  M  26.4  M 

%  Change  —  0  -16  -.8  7.7 

State  Share  542,049        596,872        416,800        363,500        396,000 

%  Change  —  10.  -30.1  -12.8  8.9 

The  funds  received  from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  the  past  five 
years  are  summarized  above,  and  show  a  gradual  decline.  Due  to  reduction  in  the  federal 
funding  during  the  past  four  years,  the  state  was  forced  to  reduce  its  federally  supported 
staff  from  19  to  11.  This  has  clearly  affected  our  ability  to  carry  out  the  mandates  under 
the  law.  While  there  is  a  proposed  increase  for  FY'85,  previous  reductions  coupled  with 
the  inflation  factor  make  this  increase  insufficient  to  conduct  this  program  properly. 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  -  SUPERFUND  (EPA) 

Program  Description 

The  Hazardous  Uaste  Superfund  was  created  by  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation  and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  address  the  threats  to  public  health 
and  the  environment  by  uncontrolled  waste  sites  and  spills.  The  fund  is  financed  by 
special  taxes  on  industries  and  general  revenues. 

To  receive  funds,  states  must  submit  sites  to  be  placed  on  the  national  list  of 
eligible  projects.  Funds  are  awarded  on  a  grant  basis/cooperative  agreements  to  conduct 
planning  and  development  of  long  term  clean-up  solutions  and  implementation  of  the 
plans. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

In  FY  '84,  Massachusetts  placed  two  more  hazardous  waste  sites  on  the  national 
priority  list,  bringing  the  total  to  16.  In  addition,  Massachusetts  received  $16.6  million  in 
EPA  Superfund  money  to  aid  in  the  clean-up  of  hazardous  waste  sites.  The  clean-up  of 
hazardous  waste  sites,  however,  is  a  lengthy  and  complicated  process  requiring  at  least  3 
to  4  years  before  the  clean-up  is  completed.  In  fact,  most  of  the  sites  in  Massachusetts 
are  still  in  the  remedial  and  investigatory  stage  and  it  will  be  from  1  to  2  years  before 
actual  removal  of  hazardous  waste  can  begin  at  all  of  the  sites. 

The  Commonwealth  has  also  established  its  own  hazardous  waste  Superfund  for 
hazardous  waste  disposal. 

FY  '85  Budget 

EPA  has  requested  an  additional  $230  million  for  Superfund,  from  $410  million  in  FY 
'84  to  $640  million  in  FY  '85.  This  increase  would  allow  EPA  to  expand  its  National 
Priority  List  of  sites  from  473  to  546. 


SUPERFUND  FUNDING  LEVELS 


FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY'85 


National  250  M 

%  Change 

State  Share  300,000 

%  Change 


250  M 
0 

210  M 
-16 

410  M 
95.2 

640  M 
56.1 

1.3  M 
333.3 

15  M 

1053.8 

16.6  M 

10.7  M 

25.6M 
54.2 
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MASSACHUSETTS  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  SITES 

ON  THE 
NATIONAL  PRIORITY  LIST 


SITE 


Baird  8c  McGuire 

Cannon  Engineer  Corp. 

Charles  George 
Reclamation  Trust 

Grove land  Wells 

Hocomonco  Pond 

Industrial-Plex  128 

New  Bedford  Harbor 

Sullivan's  Ledge 

Nyanza  Chemical  Waste 
Dump 

PSL  Resources 

Palmer 


Plymouth  Harbor 
Resolve,  Inc. 
Silresim  Chemical  Corp. 
W.B.  Grace  &  Co,  Inc. 
Wells  G  &  H 

Iron  Horse  Park 


CITY 

Holbrook 

Bridgewater 

Tyngsborough 

Groveland 

Westborough 

Woburn 

New  Bedford 


FY  '84  Allocation 


Remedial 
$467,000 
416,000 
2,300,000 

545,000 
425,000 
292,000 
3,400,000 


Removal 
$517,000 


750,000 


(Separate  site  recently  established) 
Ashland  544,000 

40,000 

187,000 

($1  million  in 

private  funding) 


Plymouth 

Dartmouth 

Lowell 

Acton 

Woburn 

Billerica 


187,000       350,000 

6,300,000 

1,500,000      67,000 

Privately  funded 

194,000  with  additional 
private  funding 

100,000 
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HAZARDOUS  WASTE  -  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION  AND  RECOVERY  PROGRAM    (EPA) 

Program  Description 

This  federal  grant  assists  the  states'  development  and  operation  of  comprehensive 
hazardous  waste  management  programs.  The  programs  include  the  enforcement  of 
regulations  for  controlling  generation,  storage,  treatment,  and  disposal  of  hazardous 
waste. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Commonwealth's  Division  of  Hazardous  Waste  reviews  proposed  sites  for 
hazardous  waste  facilities,  issues  permits  and  licenses,  and  develops  regulations  governing 
the  process.  Federal  funding  for  these  activities  increased  from  $542,000  in  FY  '81,  to 
$1.26  M  in  FY  '84. 

Federal  funds  account  for  about  half  of  overall  funding  for  Hazardous  Waste 
programs  in  the  state.  Massachusetts  has  identified  250  potential  hazardous  waste  sites. 
Fifty  confirmed  sites  have  been  cleaned  up  and  45  additional  sites  are  in  varying  stages  of 
investigation,  enforcement  and  cleanup.  EPA's  Superfund  program  is  another  source  of 
funds  for  hazardous  waste  cleanup.   (See  analysis  of  Superfund). 

FY  '83  Budget  Proposal 

Nationwide,  the  EPA  budget  includes  an  increase  of  $3.7  million  for  this  program,   for  FY'85. 

HAZARDOUS  WASTE  FUNDING  LEVELS 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY'84  FY  '85     ' 

National  48.0  M  54.3  M  44.5  M  42  M  45.7  M 

%  Change  —  +13  -18  -5.6  8.8 

State  Share  542,000        772,967        910,000        1.26  M  1.37  M 

%  Change  —  42.6  17.3  38  8.7 

The  restoration  of  this  funding  from  previous  years,  combined  with  the  increases  in  the 
Superfund  should  restore  the  foundation  to  some  of  the  reductions  in  the  areas  of 
regulation  enforcement,  sewage  treatment,  and  disposal  of  hazardous  waste. 
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Executive  Office  Of 
Human  Services 


Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 

Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN) 

Medicaid 

Food  Stamps 

Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (Hie) 

Supplemental  Security  Income 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

Child  Welfare  Services 

Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 

Rehabilitation  Services 

Primary  Care  Block  Grant 

Social  Services  Block  Grant 

Preventive  Health  Block  Grant 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 

Health  Planning  Program 
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AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  (HHS) 

Program  Description 

Administered  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  AFDC  program  provides 
cash  assistance  to  low-income  families  with  dependent  children  who  have  been  deprived  of 
parental  support  due  to  the  death,  disability,  or  continued  absence  of  a  parent.  Intact 
families  may  also  qualify  for  benefits  if  the  primary  wage  earner  has  been  unemployed  for 
more  than  30  days,  is  not  receiving  unemployment  compensation,  and  has  registered  with 
the  Division  of  Employment  Security. 

Families  which  satisfy  the  above  categorical  requirements  and  have  incomes  below 
150%  of  the  state-set  need  standard  qualify  for  program  assistance. 

In  addition  to  cash  payments,  recipients  may  also  be  eligible  for  once-a-year 
Emergency  Assistance  under  the  AFDC  program.  Further,  beneficiaries  are  automatically 
eligible  for  Medicaid  and  may  qualify  for  Food  Stamp  benefits. 

Though  administered  by  the  states,  the  federal  government  reimburses  between  50- 
83%  of  AFDC  benefits.  A  state's  reimbursement  rate  is  dependent  on  a  formula  which 
relies  exclusively  on  per  capita  income.  Since  Massachusetts  per  capita  income  is  well 
above  the  national  average,  federal  financial  participation  is  50%,  the  minimum  level 
under  AFDC. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  instituted  sweeping  cuts  in  the 
AFDC  program.  Recipients  in  Massachusetts  were  particularly  hard  hit  by  these 
reductions  as  Massachusetts  experienced  a  greater  percentage  decline  in  AFDC  caseload 
than  any  other  state  of  comparable  size. 

According  to  DPW,  the  changes  which  had  the  most  substantive  impact  on 
Massachusetts  residents  were  the  following. 

o       Limit  eligibility  to  recipients  with  incomes  less  than  150%  of  the  state  need 
standard. 

o       Limit  the  $30  and   1/3  earned  income  disregard  to  the  first  four  months  of 
employment. 

o       Restrict  aid  to  pregnant  women  with  no  other  dependents  to  the  third  trimester 
of  pregnancy. 

o       Eliminate  aid  to  dependents  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 

o       Include  the  income  of  step-parents  in  calculation  of  AFDC  grant  award. 

The  primary  impact  of  these  and  other  OBRA  changes  has  been  to  drop  over  25,000 
AFDC  families  from  the  welfare  rolls.  Total  monthly  caseload  figures  fell  from 
approximately  120,000  in  August  1981  to  88,500  in  August  1983.  In  addition,  another 
11,000  families  had  their  grants  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  OBRA  amendments.  Overall, 
DPW  estimates  that  AFDC  recipients  have  experienced  over  $85  million  in  annualized 
benefit  cuts  as  a  result  of  OBRA.   (See  Chart) 
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Further,  the  1981  Budget  Act  drastically  altered  the  composition  of  the  AFDC 
caseload.  Of  the  families  cut  from  AFDC,  well  over  1/2  (16,000)  were  recipients  with 
earned  income.  As  a  percentage  of  AFDC  caseload,  families  with  earned  income  dropped 
from  an  average  of  18.9%  in  state  fiscal  year  1982  to  9.8%  in  September  1983. 

The  OBRA  provision  which  has  had  a  particular  impact  on  the  working  poor  is  the 
150%  cap  on  gross  income.  Under  the  current  standard,  a  family  of  three  can  earn  a 
maximum  of  $597  a  month.  A  single  earner  supporting  two  dependents  and  working  40 
hours  a  week  at  a  wage  of  $4.00  an  hour  would  now  receive  no  assistance  at  all.  The  only 
full  time  workers  who  are  still  eligible  for  AFDC  are  those  who  are  supporting  large 
families. 

In  summary,  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  has  had  a  substantial  impact  on 
the  Commonwealth's  low  income  families.  In  particular,  it  is  the  working  poor  who  have 
been  hard  hit  by  the  OBRA  budget  reductions. 


FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

Funding  Levels 

FY  '81 

FY  '82 

FY  '83 

FY  '84 

FY '85 

National 
%  Change 

7.625  B 

6.326   B 
-17 

6.905  B 
9 

6.533  B 
-5 

6.754  B 
3 

Massachusetts  Expenditures* 

State  Share 
%  Change 

502  M 

463  M 
-8 

419   M 
-10 

417   M 
-   .  5 

413  M 
-10 

*  Includes  both  federal  FFP  and  state  match 

In  FY  '85  the  President  has  proposed  several  initiatives  intended  to  cut  $633  million 
in  AFDC  benefits  nationwide.  In  general,  these  changes  are  the  same  as  those  requested 
in  the  FY  '84  budget.  Overall  they  could  have  an  impact  of  an  estimated  $20  million  in 
Massachusetts.   The  proposals  are: 

1.      Mandate  Community  Work  Experience  Programs. 

Once  again  the  Reagan  Administration  has  proposed  that  all  able-bodied  adult 
recipients  must  do  work  in  exchange  for  their  AFDC  benefits.  States  would  be 
required  to  provide  job  search  and  Community  Work  Experience  Programs,  and 
could,  at  their  option,  establish  a  subsidized  employment  program.  The 
Administration  estimates  that  this  proposal  would  reduce  benefit  levels  by  $171 
million  nationwide  in  FY' 85. 

This  proposal  would  have  a  substantial  impact  in  Masschusetts.  In  effect,  it 
would  terminate  Massachusetts'  current  Employment  and  Training  (ET)  program 
which  provides  career  assessment  services,  job-related  skills  training  and  job 
placement  assistance  to  AFDC  recipients.  The  ET  approach  developed  by  the 
Commonwealth  represents  a  more  flexible,  and  more  effective  strategy  for 
promoting  the  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency  of  AFDC  recipients. 
Massachusetts  will  spend  approximately  $19  million  in  FY  '84  for  ET,  with  $8 
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million  of  this  total  representing  federal  dollars.  (For  further  discussion,  see 
WIN  section.) 

2.  Excluding  the  parent  from  the  grant  when  the  youngest  child  reaches  age  16. 

Currently  a  family  can  receive  AFDC  benefits  until  the  youngest  child  reaches 
the  age  of  eighteen.  Ending  benefits  for  the  parent  or  other  caretaker  relative 
when  the  youngest  child  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  would  require  a  change  in 
Massachusetts  law.  If  the  Legislature  approved  this  change  it  would  reduce 
benefit  levels  in  the  Commonwealth  by  over  $3  million.  Otherwise,  the  state 
would  have  to  assume  the  full  cost  of  this  provision. 

3.  Reducing  the  grant  for  families  that  live  in  large  households. 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row  the  Administration  has  recommended  that  the 
shelter  and  utilities  portion  of  the  grant  for  families  that  live  in  large 
households  be  reduced  in  order  to  recognize  supposed  economies  of  scale  that 
result  when  living  expenses  are  shared.  Though  specifics  of  the  proposal  have 
not  been  spelled  out,  HHS  expects  to  save  $263  million  as  a  result  of  this 
change.  It  could  mean  a  reduction  of  up  to  $8  million  in  benefits  for  AFDC 
recipients  in  Massachusetts. 

4.  Including  in  the  assistance  unit  all  parents  and  minor  siblings  (excluding  SSI 
recipients)  living  with  a  child  receiving  AFDC. 

Currently  in  certain  restricted  cases  a  parent  or  sibling  with  earnings  is  not 
counted  in  determining  the  benefits  to  be  given  to  an  assistance  unit.  HHS 
estimates  savings  nationwide  of  approximately  $143  million.  In  the  Common- 
wealth this  may  reduce  benefits  by  some  $4  million  in  1985. 

In  FY  '84,  a  family  of  four  on  AFDC  receives  cash  assistance  and  food  stamp 
benefits  equal  to  about  $7,905  per  year,  only  77  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  The 
Administration's  FY  '85  proposals  will  only  make  it  more  difficult  for  AFDC  recipients  to 
purchase  the  basic  necessities  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
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IMPACT  OF  OBRA  REDUCTIONS 


OBRA  Provision 


1.    Earnings  changes 

150%  gross  income  cap 
no  payments  under  $10 
standardized  work  deductions 
Child  Care  Deduction  Cap 
Limit  30+1/3  disregard 


2.    Step-parent  Income 


3.    18  to  21  year  old  dependents 


4.    Other 


TOTAL 


Annualized 

Dollar  Reductions 

(in  millions) 

$54.9  M 


$16.3  M 

$  5.0  M 

$  8.5M 
$84.7  M 


Caseload  Impact 

16,400  closings 
8,212  grant  reductions 


7,833  closings 

782  grant  reductions 

776  closings 
2,380  grant  reductions 

420  closing 

25,429  closings 
11,374  grant  reductions 
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EFFECT  OF  OBRA  ON  AFDC  CASELOAD 

MASSACHUSETTS 

(AUGUST    1981   -   AUGUST    1982) 


125,000 


fc3 

< 


120,000* 


115,000 


110,000- 


105,000 


100,000  - 


95,000  - 


90,000 


150%  gross  income  ceiling 
Work-related  expenses  stan- 
dardized at  $75 
Child  care  expenses  capped 

at  $160 
New  grant  calculation  order 
No  payments  under  $10 

Elimination  of  30  and  1/3 
for  most  cases 

Inclusion  of  step-parent 
income 


AUG   SEP   OCT  NOV  DEC  JAN  FES  MAR  AP.R  MAY  JDH  JUL  AUG 


1981 


1982 
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WORK  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM  (WIN) 

Program  Description 

Authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  primary  objective  of  the  Work  Incentive 
Program  is  to  promote  economic  self  sufficiency  among  AFDC  recipients.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  goal,  WIN  provides  welfare  recipients  with  employment  and  training  services, 
child  care,  and  other  support  services. 

In  general,  all  able  bodied  AFDC  recipients  between  the  ages  of  16  and  65  must 
register  for  WIN  as  a  condition  of  grant  eligibility.  Single  parent  families  with  children 
less  than  6  years  of  age  are  among  the  categories  of  recipients  who  are  excluded  from  this 
requirement. 

The  WIN  Program  is  90%  federally  reimbursed  with  a  ceiling  placed  on  funding 
available  to  states  for  a  given  year. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  modified  the  program  by  allowing  states  to 
pilot  WIN  demonstration  projects.  Under  the  WIN  demo  authority,  states  may  opt  to 
administer  the  program  through  a  single  state  agency.  Prior  to  OBRA,  a  dual 
administrative  structure  with  responsibilities  shared  by  a  state's  employment  and  welfare 
agencies  was  required.  WIN  demo  authority  also  provided  the  states  with  more  flexibility 
in  the  design  of  their  employment  program. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

For  FY  '84  the  Commonwealth  received  federal  approval  and  began  implementation 
of  the  new  employment  and  training  (ET)  program.  Initiated  as  an  amendment  to  the 
state's  WIN  demo  project,  ET  transforms  past  WIN  efforts  by  focusing  on  more  cost 
effective  employment  strategies,  limiting  the  punitive  nature  of  the  program,  and 
providing  sufficient  training  and  education  funds  and  support  services.  Though  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  DPW  is  working  closely  with  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  and  the  newly  created  Job  Training  Partnership  agencies  to 

achieve  its  programmatic  goals. 

ET  provides  welfare  recipients  in  certain  targeted  categories  with  career  assess- 
ment services,  job-related  skills  training  and  job  placement  assistance,  and  supported 
work  opportunities.  In  addition,  support  services,  such  as  child  care  and  transportation, 
are  available  so  that  AFDC  clients  can  avail  themselves  of  these  options.  In  targeting  its 
services,  ET  will  give  priority  to  program  volunteers,  AFDC  parents  of  children  between 
ages  14-18,  two  parent  AFDC  families,  teenage  AFDC  parents  and  teenage  children  of 
AFDC  parents. 

In  FY  '84,  the  state  plans  to  spend  $19  million  for  these  services  with  $8  million 
provided  from  federal  WIN  funds. 

DPW  anticipates  that  approximately  24,000  registrants  will  participate  in  the 
program  annually  and  that  8,000  individuals  will  be  placed  into  meaningful  employment 
each  year.  Due  to  program  start-up  in  FY  '84,  DPW  estimates  that  5,000  clients  will  be 
placed  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
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FY  '81 

FY  '82 

FY  '83 

FY  '84 

FY  '85 

365  M 

273  M 
-25 

271   M 
-   .7 

271   M 
0 

0 
-100 

11  M 

9  M 

-18 

8  M 
-11 

8  M 
0 

0 
-100 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

Funding  Levels 


National 
%  Change 

State  Allocation 
%  Change 

The  Administration  was  successful  in  its  attempt  to  reduce  WIN  funding  in  FY  '82. 
In  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984,  President  Reagan  proposed  to  totally  eliminate  money  for 
the  WIN  program.  Instead,  it  proposed  that  states  be  required  to  set  up  community  work 
experience  programs  (CWEPs).  Under  the  CWEP  approach,  AFDC  recipients  would  be 
required  to  work  in  exchange  for  their  welfare  benefits.  The  Congress,  however,  has 
rejected  the  Administration's  attempts  to  dismantle  the  WIN  program. 

In  FY  1985  the  President  has  again  proposed  to  eliminate  WIN  and  to  require  that 
states  set  up  CWEP  programs.  Fostering  economic  self  sufficiency  and  long-term 
employment  for  welfare  recipients  is  a  major  priority  of  the  Dukakis  Administration.  To 
that  end,  ET  was  implemented  in  FY  84  and  increased  state  support  for  the  program  has 
been  proposed  in  the  state  FY  '85  budget.  By  providing  the  necessary  training,  placement, 
and  support  services  —  targeted  to  those  who  can  most  benefit  —  ET  is  a  more  cost 
effective  strategy  than  CWEP  for  improving  the  long-term  employment  prospects  of 
AFDC  recipients. 

Enactment  of  the  FY  '85  proposal  could  force  the  Commonwealth  to  abandon  or 
substantially  modify  its  ET  program. 
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MEDICAID 

Program  Description 

The  Medicaid  program  provides  medical  services  to  low  income  persons,  particularly 
members  of  AFDC  families,  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

Rather  than  directly  providing  health  care  services,  Medicaid  reimburses  medical 
care  providers  for  services  rendered.  In  accordance  with  federal  regulations,  states  are 
required  to  provide  a  broad  set  of  medical  services  to  recipients.  These  mandatory 
services  include  inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  care,  skilled  nursing  home  care, 
physician  services,  home  health  care,  dental,  and  preventive  health  care.  Massachusetts' 
optional  services  include  prescribed  drugs,  intermediate  care  nursing  homes,  mental  health 
care,  and  transportation  to  obtain  medical  services. 

The  eligibility  standards  for  Medicaid  are  based  on  income  and  financial  resources. 
AFDC  and  SSI  recipients  are  automatically  eligible  for  the  program.  In  Massachusetts, 
82%  of  Medicaid  recipients  receive  AFDC  or  SSI.  All  foster  children,  as  well  as 
participants  in  the  Refugee  Resettlement  program  are  likewise  eligible.  Massachusetts 
has  also  opted  to  provide  benefits  to  those  determined  to  be  medically  needy.  Households 
with  major  medical  expenses,  except  for  able-bodied,  childless  individuals  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  65,  can  qualify  as  medically  needy  if  their  net  income,  after  medical 
expenses,  falls  below  established  levels. 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  responsible  for  monitoring  states'  compliance  with  federal  Medicaid 
regulations.  Each  state  must  comply  with  federal  regulations  to  receive  federal 
reimbursements  for  Medicaid  expenditures. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Medicaid  is  funded  by  the  state  and  federal  governments  and  administered  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  Commonwealth,  with  2%  of  the 
national  population,  currently  accounts  for  3%  of  the  total  national  Medicaid 
expenditures. 

In  fiscal  1983,  Massachusetts  was  reimbursed  for  54%  of  its  Medicaid  expenditures. 
However,  due  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  Massachusetts  economy  as  reflected  in  per 
capita  income  figures,  the  Commonwealth  suffered  a  reimbursement  reduction  to  50%  in 
FY'84.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  result  in  a  loss  of  approximately  $48  million  in 
federal  Medicaid  dollars  in  FY'84. 

The  rate  of  federal  financial  participation  for  the  Medicaid  program  ranges  from  50 
to  83%.  As  in  the  case  of  AFDC,  the  formula  used  to  determine  a  state's  share  of 
expenditures  employs  per  capita  income  as  a  proxy  for  fiscal  capacity.  Prior  to  FY'84, 
HCFA  recalculated  reimbursement  rates  based  on  the  most  recent  per  capita  income 
figures.  Thus,  for  states  like  Massachusetts  which  have  experienced  increases  in  per 
capita  income  relative  to  other  states,  the  rate  of  federal  reimbursement  fell.  Several 
studies  have  questioned  whether  per  capita  income  is  a  fair  proxy  for  fiscal  capacity, 
given  that  it  ignores  the  broad  range  of  tax  sources  and  untapped  resources  available  to 
some  states  and  localities.  Utilizing  a  more  comprehensive  measure  of  tax  capacity 
developed  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental   Relations, 

the  federal  reimbursement  rate  for  Massachusetts  would  increase 
rather  than  decrease.  Based  on  FY'82  data,  it  is  estimated  that  this  formula  change  would 
boost  the  federal  reimbursement  rate  to  63%,  resulting  in  an  extra  $135  million  in  FY'84. 
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In  addition  to  the  FFP  reductions  resulting  from  the  recalculation  of  the  Medicaid 
formula,  the  1981  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  further  lowered  the  state's  level  of 
reimbursement.  Under  OBRA,  federal  reimbursements  to  all  states  were  reduced  by  3% 
in  FY'82,  4%  in  FY'83,  and  Wi%  in  FY'84.  States  could  qualify  for  a  1%  reduction  in  this 
cutback  for  each  of  the  following  conditions  that  it  met: 

o     a  qualified  hospital  review  program 

o     a  state  unemployment  rate  150%  greater  than  the  national  average 

o     a    fraud    and    abuse    recovery    rate    equal    to     1%    of    the    state's    federal 
reimbursement. 

The  1981  Act  also  provided  for  an  annual  target  rate  of  increase  in  total  federal 
reimbursement.  States  that  keep  reimbursement  growth  under  this  prescribed  level  obtain 
a  dollar-for-dollar  credit,  or  offset,  to  be  applied  against  the  mandated  FFP  reductions. 

In  FY'82,  the  state  qualified  only  for  the  hospital  cost  control  offset.  As  a  result, 
federal  FFP  was  reduced  by  2%  at  an  estimated  loss  of  approximately  $20  million  in 
federal  funds.  Final  calculations  for  1983  are  not  yet  complete.  However,  the 
Commonwealth  may  qualify  for  an  additional  1%  reduction  in  the  FFP  penalty  for  its 
fraud/abuse  control  efforts.  Since  OBRA  increased  the  FFP  reduction  to  4%  in  FY'83,  the 
Commonwealth  would  still  experience  a  2%  net  reduction  in  federal  reimbursement  in 
FY'84. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  impact  of  these  OBRA  FFP  reductions  has  been  to  shift  over 
$60  million  in  Medicaid  costs  from  the  Federal  to  the  Massachusetts  government  between 
FY  1982-84. 

FY'85  Budget  Proposal 

Funding  Levels 

FY'81  FY'82  FY'83  FY'84  FY'85 

National  $17.07  B      $17.54  B      $19.01  B      $20.07  B      $22.14  B 

%  Change  2.8%  8.4%  5.6%  10.3% 

Massachusetts  Medicaid  Expenditures  (Federal  and  State  Share) 

State  Share  919.7  M        983.0  M        1.05  B  1.07  B  1.17  B 

%  Change  6.9%  6.8%  1.9%  9.3% 

There  are  several  Medicaid  provisions  in  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1985  budget 
which  would  have  a  serious  negative  impact  on  Massachusetts.  Since  Massachusetts 
provides  one  of  the  most  encompassing  Medicaid  programs  in  the  nation,  it  would  absorb 
disproportionate  financial  hardship  from  further  federal  reductions  in  Medicaid  services. 

Further  Reduction  in  Federal  Payments 

Under  the  1981  Reconciliation  Act,  federal  payments  to  states  for  Medicaid  were 
reduced  by  3%,  4%  and  4.5%  in  1982,  '83,  and  '84  respectively.  A  state  may  qualify  for  a 
percentage  point  offset  to  these  reductions  if  it  has  a  qualified  hospital  cost  review 
program,  an  unemployment  rate  which  exceeds  150%  of  the  national  average,  or  fraud  and 
abuse  recoveries  greater  than  one  percent  of  federal  expenditures.  Legislative 
authorization   for   these  reductions   is  scheduled  to  expire  in   FY'85.      The   new   budget 
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proposes  to  extend  the  Reconciliation  Act  reductions,  including  the  offsets,  at  3%  in  1985 
and  beyond.  Assuming  that  Massachusetts  is  able  to  continue  to  qualify  for  a  1%  offset  for 
its  hospital  cost  review  program,  the  FY'85  penalties  would  result  in  a  $23  million  loss  to 
the  Commonwealth. 

Such  reductions  continue  a  trend  of  making  the  state  responsible,  in  an  era  of 
limited  state  funds,  for  covering  millions  in  Medicaid  expenditures  which  were  formerly 
covered  by  the  federal  government.  A  continuation  in  1985  of  the  shift  of  the  burden  of 
Medicaid  expenditures  to  the  states  is  expected  to  save  the  federal  government  $567 
million  in  1985. 

Requiring  Copayments  by  Medicaid  Recipients 

The  Administration  is  proposing  legislation  which  would  require  a  $1  per  visit 
copayment  from  SSI  and  AFDC  Medicaid  recipients  and  a  $1.50  per  visit  copayment  from 
medically  needy  recipients  for  physician,  clinic,  and  hospital  outpatient  services.  In 
addition,  for  inpatient  hospital  services,  a  $1  per  diem  copayment  would  be  required  of 
the  SSI/ AFDC  Medicaid  recipient  and  a  $2  per  diem  copayment  would  be  required  of  the 
Medicaid-only  recipient.  Presently,  states  have  the  option  to  require  Medicaid 
copayments;  however,  only  seven  states  have  chosen  to  implement  this  cost-sharing 
mechanism. 

The  federal  government  expects  to  save  $270  million  from  these  changes  in  FY'85. 
In  Massachusetts  such  copayments  would  result  in  the  collection  of  approximately  $6 
million  by  charging  the  average  Medicaid  family  $24  per  year.  Such  average  cost 
estimates,  however,  are  grossly  misleading,  as  copayments  cause  disproportionate 
hardships  for  recipients  who  have  more  serious  illnesses. 

Current  state  law  in  Massachusetts  forbids  the  imposition  of  Medicaid  copayments 
and  would  have  to  be  changed  before  the  federal  copayment  provisions  could  be 
implemented. 

Changes  in  the  Medicare  Program 

Most  Medicaid  recipients  who  are  over  65  years  of  age  also  have  Medicare  coverage. 
The  Medicaid  program  in  Massachusetts  pays  all  the  insurance  and  deductibles  for 
Medicare  recipients  who  have  Medicaid  coverage  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $20  million  a 
year.  In  FY'85,  the  Administration  is  making  three  recommendations  which  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  state  Medicaid  program: 

o  Increase  Medicare  Part  B  premiums  as  a  percentage  of  program  costs  by  1.6% 
each  year,  for  the  next  6  years.  These  Part  B  premiums  help  to  pay  the  cost  of 
primary  care  and  outpatient  hospital  services  for  Medicare  recipients.  This 
change  is  expected  to  raise  premiums  by  40£  a  month  in  1985. 

o  Index  the  Part  B  deductible  to  the  Medicare  Economic  Index.  Currently  this 
annual  deductible  is  set  at  $75.  The  Administration's  proposal  would  increase  the 
deductible  to  $78  in  1985. 

o  Begin  Medicare  coverage  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  age  65  is  achieved.  Currently,  eligibility  for  Medicare  begins  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  an  individual  reaches  age  65.  If  this  proposal  were 
enacted,  the  state  Medicaid  program  would  pick  up  the  costs  incurred  in  this 
interim  period. 
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The  Administration  estimates  that  these  proposals  will  increase  revenue  for  the 
Medicare  program  by  about  $600  million  in  FY'85.  In  Massachusetts  it  is  expected  that  the 
share  of  this  burden  in  increased  Medicare  costs  which  will  fall  on  the  Medicaid 
department  will  be  at  least  $3  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
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FOOD  STAMPS 


Program  Description 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  provides  low-income  families  with  the  resources 
to  obtain  necessary  basic  food  items.  To  cover  the  costs  of  purchasing  food  items, 
coupons  are  provided  to  income-eligible  households  to  ensure  that  a  minimum 
level  of  resources  are  available. 

Allocations  of  food  stamps  are  made  on  a  monthly  basis,  with  the  amount 
determined  according  to  household  size  and  level  of  income.  While  federal  government 
funding  for  the  food  stamps  is  100%,  administrative  costs  are  shared  on  a  50/50 
basis  by  the  state  and  federal  governments. 

Eligibility  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is  solely  dependent  upon  income  level 
rather  than  categorical  eligibility  requirements.  Families  with  gross  incomes 
below  130%  of  the  poverty  level  as  established  by  the  Office  of  Management 
Budget  for  a  given  household  size  are  eligible  for  Food  Stamp  benefits.  Only 
families  which  include  either  elderly  or  disabled  individuals  are  exempt  from 
the  aforementioned  eligibility  criterion.  In  such  cases,  eligibility  is  established 
by  comparing  the  net  income  of  the  individual  to  the  net  income  standards  of 
the  household. 

The  1981  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (OBRA)  had  a  substantial  impact 
on  Food  Stamp  recipients  nationwide.  Among  the  specific  provisions  which  had 
a  major  effect  on  program  eligibility  and  benefit  levels,  OBRA: 

o   Limited  gross  income  to  130%  of  the  povery  level  except  in  the  case 
of  elderly  or  disabled  persons.   Prior  to  the  budget  Act,  Food  Stamp 
eligibility  and  benefit  levels  were  determined  solely  by  net  income. 

o   Delayed  inflation  indexing  of  the  poverty  level,  the  U.S.D.A.  Thrifty 
Food  Plan  on  which  benefit  levels  are  based,  and  the  standard  deduction 
used  in  calculating  benefits. 

o   Lowered  the  earned  income  deduction  from  20%  to  18%  of  gross 
income. 

o   Redefined  the  definition  of  a  Food  Stamp  "household"  to  include  all 
people  living  in  the  same  housing  unit  regardless  of  whether  they  pre- 
pare or  purchase  food  together. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  legislative 
changes  enacted  since  1981,  primarily  OBRA,  Food  Stamp  benefits  have  been 
reduced  by  almost  $7  billion  between  fiscal  years  1982-1985.  It  is  the  working 
poor  who  have  been  particularly  affected  by  these  reductions. 
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The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  following  chart  indicates  changes  implemented  by  the  Commonwealth  pursuant 
to  OBRA  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  total  Food  Stamp  benefits  of  $2  million  betweeen  FY 
19S1  and  FY  1982.  This  nominal  reduction,  however,  substantially  understates  the  true 
impact  of  the  OBRA  cuts.  Because  Food  Stamps  represents  an  entitlement  which  is  tied 
to  household  income,  expenditures  for  the  program  typically  follow  trends  in  unemploy- 
ment. However,  Food  Stamp  benefits  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole,, 
actually  decreased  in  FY  1982,  even  though  the  economy  was  beginning  to  suffer  the 
worst  recession  in  post-war  history.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  dollar  terms 
the  real  impact  of  Food  Stamp  cuts  on  Massachusetts1  low  income  population,  it  is  clear 
that  OBRA  has  had  a  much  more  significant  impact  than  the  trend  in  Food  Stamp 
expenditures  might  otherwise  indicate. 


FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 


Budget  Authority 
FY   '81         FY   '82         FY   '83         FY   '84         FY   '85 


Federal 
96  Change 
State 


11.4B 


190.5M 


11. OB 


-3.5% 


188. ^M 


12.0B 


+9.1% 


197. 1M 


11. 3B 


-5.8% 


190.2M 


10. 8B 


-<4A% 


200M* 


%  Change  -1.1%  +4.6%  -3.5% 

*Estimate  based  in  Department  of  Public  Welfare  projections. 


+5.5% 


The  Administration  has  made  several  proposals  for  FY   1985  which  will 
affect  the  Food  Stamp  program  in  Massachusetts. 

1.        Make  states  responsible  for  paying  the  cost  of  all  issuance  errors  greater 
than  3% 

Presently,  the  Federal  Government  pays  for  100%  of  the  cost  of  food  stamp 
benefits  and  one-half  the  cost  of  state  administration  of  the  program.  In  FY  1985, 
as  in  the  previous  year's  budget,  the  Administration  proposes  to  make  states  liable 
for  benefits  issued  in  excess  of  a  3%  error  rate  target.  There  is  now  a  system  in 
place  to  sanction  states  for  food  stamp  errors;  however,  penalties  are  only  applied 
as  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  reimbursement  for  administrative  expenses. 

The  Administration  projects  that  this  provision  will  shift  approximately  $500 
million  in  Food  Stamp  costs  to  state  governments.  In  Massachusetts,  it  is 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  the  state  an  additional  $13  million  for  FY  '85. 

Since  Food  Stamps  represent  an  entitlement  program,  these  costs  will  not  be 
born  directly  by  recipients  of  food  assistance.  However,  this  proposal  represents  a 
continuation  of  the  trend,  begun  in  this  Administration,  to  shift  programs  which 
have  historically  been  Federal  responsibilities  to  state  governments.  Given  the 
limited  dollars  available  at  the  state  level  to  fund  basic  human  services,  this  cost 
shifting  is  likely  to  translate  into  reductions  in  programs  for  the  needy. 
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2.  Mandate  Food  stamp  recipients  to  participate  in  Community  Work 
Experience  Programs 

The  President  has  once  again  proposed  that  Food  Stamp  recipients  be  required 
to  participate  in  Community  Work  Experience  Programs(CWEPs),  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  states,  in  exchange  for  their  food  benefits.  The  administration 
predicts  that  this  proposal  will  result  in  an  estimated  $85  million  in  federal  savings 
in  FY  1985. 

CWEPs  will  not  foster  increased  economic  self-sufficiency  among  Food  Stamp 
recipients  because  it  will  not  provide  the  neessary  employment  training  and  support 
services.  Further,  many  recipients  already  have  jobs  but  need  food  stamp  benefits 
to  supplement  their  low  earnings.  The  CWEP  approach,  rather  than  improving  a 
recipient's  employability,  will  only  serve  to  discourage  needy  individuals  from 
applying  for  critical  food  assistance. 

3.  Make  AFDC  households  automatically  eligible  for  Food  Stamps. 

This  proposal  would  simplify  administration  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  by 
eliminating  the  need  to  conduct  eligibility  determinations  for  AFDC  recipients. 
The  Administration  predicts  only  $4  million  in  savings  from  this  proposal  nationwide, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  reduced  errors.  Though  this  proposal  represents  a  positive 
change  in  terms  of  state  administration,  its  impact  will  be  dwarfed  by  the  other 
Food  Stamp  initiatives  which  the  President  is  recommending. 
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WOMEN,  INFANTS,  AND  CHILDREN  (WIC)  (HHS) 

Program  Description 

WIC  is  a  federally  funded  supplemental  food  and  nutrition  education  program 
servicing  low  income  women,  infants,  and  children.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
promote  improved  health  through  nutrition  during  certain  critical  periods  of  physical 
development. 

WIC  participants  receive  a  set  of  vouchers  each  month  for  specific  foods  of  high 
nutritional  value,  such  as  iron  fortified  infant  formula,  milk,  and  eggs.  These  coupons  can 
be  redeemed  at  local  grocery  stores  and  pharmacies  which  contract  with  the  state  WIC 
program.  In  addition,  information  is  provided  to  WIC  mothers  to  help  them  care  for  their 
nutritional  needs  and  those  of  their  family. 

Eligibility  for  WIC  is  limited  to  pregnant,  breast  feeding,  and  post  partum  women,  as 
well  as  to  children  under  the  age  of  5  who  are  identified  as  nutritionally  at  risk  by  a 
medical  evaluation.  Further,  potential  recipients  must  be  under  185%  of  the  official  OMB 
poverty  level. 

WIC,  however,  is  not  an  entitlement  program.  Women  and  children  who  satisfy  the 
above  criteria  are  not  automatically  guaranteed  WIC  services.  Rather,  the  number  of 
eligible  recipients  who  can  actually  be  served  is  contingent  on  a  particular  state's  federal 
WIC  allotment.  Nationally,  in  FY  '83  WIC  reached  only  one- third  of  those  recipients  who 
were  income  eligible  for  the  program. 

Though  USDA  has  altered  the  allocation  formula  from  year  to  year,  a  state's  share 
of  WIC  funds  has  generally  been  based  on  prior  year  caseloads,  rather  than  on  a  state's 
relative  need  for  WIC  services.  As  a  result,  the  WIC  formula  has  tended  to  perpetuate 
inequities  in  past  funding  levels  across  states.  In  order  to  address  this  state  concern, 
USDA  will  distribute  a  small  proportion  of  funds,  up  to  15%  of  a  state's  caseload-based 
allocation,  on  the  basis  of  number  of  eligibles  below  185%  of  the  poverty  line,  low  birth 
weight  rates,  and  infant  mortality  rates.  However,  given  the  limited  amount  of  "equity" 
funds  available,  a  state's  allocation  will  continue  to  depend  primarily  on  prior  year 
participation  rates. 

Evaluations  of  the  WIC  program  suggest  that  it  is  a  particularly  cost  effective 
program  in  terms  of  the  health  benefits  which  accrue  to  recipients.  Results  from  a 
Massachusetts  study  indicate  that  participation  in  WIC  is  associated  with  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  incidence  of  low  birth  weight  infants.  Further,  it  estimated  that  for  each 
dollar  spent  on  the  prenatal  component  of  WIC,  $3  in  hospitalization  costs  are  averted. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health  contracts  with  26  local  agencies  to 
operate  WIC. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  Massachusetts  was  only  able  to  serve  17%  of  those  persons 
determined  to  be  eligible  for  WIC  services.  However,  an  increase  in  the  annual  state 
allocation,  as  well  as  $1.7  million  in  additional  funds  provided  by  the  Emergency  Jobs  Bill, 
allowed  the  state  to  expand  its  WIC  caseload  to  50,000  participants  from  32,000  in  the 
previous  year.  The  1983  caseload  figures  represent  about  30%  of  those  deemed  eligible 
for  WIC,  approximately  the  national  average  for  proportion  of  eligibles  served. 
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Despite  these  caseload  increases,  a  1983  nutrition  survey  conducted  by  DPH 
concluded  that  chronic  malnutrition  among  low  income  preschool  children  is  a  significant 
health  problem.  It  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  10,000  children  who  show  medical 
signs  of  malnutrition  and  are  income  eligible  for  WIC  but  who  are  not  presently  being 
served  by  the  program. 

In  response  to  these  findings,  the  Governor  proposed  and  the  state  legislature 
approved  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  which  provides  $2.2  million  in  state  dollars  for 
FY  '84  to  expand  the  WIC  program.  The  Governor  has  proposed  an  additional  $2.2  million 
for  FY  '85.  It  is  estimated  that  these  state  funds  will  allow  the  Commonwealth  to  serve  an 
additional  20,000  women,  infants,  and  children  by  the  end  of  FY  '85.  Passage  of  the 
appropriation  marked  the  first  time  that  a  state  has  used  its  own  funds  to  supplement  the 
federal  WIC  program. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 


Funding  Levels 

FY  '81 

FY  '82 

FY  '83 

FY  '84 

FY  '85 

900  M 

950  M 

1.160  B1 

1.36  B 

1.25  B 

+6 

+22 

+  17 

-8 

15.5  M 

15.3   M 

19.3  M2 

24.3  M3 

22.3   M 

-1 

+26 

+26 

-8 

National 
%  Change 

State  Share 
%  Change 

State  Supplement  2.2  ivi         2.2  M 

State  Caseload^  36,345  31,957  50,000  60,000  55,000 

Includes  $100  M  in  Emergency  Jobs  Bill  funds 

2 

State  share  of  Emergency  Jobs  Bill  equal  to  $2.4  M 

3 

FY  '85  budget  would  reduce  this  amount  to  22.8  M.    Amount  shown  is  all  federal 

funds  and  does  not  include  the  state  supplement. 

End  of  Year  caseload  figures 

The  trend  in  national  funding  levels  presented  above  belie  the  present  Administra- 
tion's repeated  attempts  to  cut  the  WIC  program.  In  fiscal  year  1982,  the  President 
recommended  an  outright  reduction  of  $350  million  in  WIC  funds.  A  year  later  the 
Administration  proposed  to  consolidate  WIC  and  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  block 
grant  to  achieve  the  same  result,  a  $350  million  reduction  in  WIC.  In  FY  '84,  the 
President  sought  $1.06  billion  for  WIC,  a  figure  equal  to  the  original  FY  '83  appropriation 
but  $100  million  less  than  the  post  jobs  bill  amounts. 

The  Congress  has  consistently  rejected  the  Administration's  efforts  to  cut  the  WIC 
program.  Instead,  it  has  acted  each  year  to  increase  funds  for  WIC,  providing  levels  well 
above  the  President's  budget  request. 
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The  President's  1985  budget  contains  funding  reductions  for  WIC  in  both  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  In  FY  1984,  the  Administration  is  requesting  a  funding  level  which  is  $83 
million  below  the  amount  required  to  fund  WIC  at  Congressionally  mandated  levels. 
Further,  the  President  has  proposed  $1.25  billion  for  FY  1985,  a  $106  million  cut  from 
present  FY  1984  levels.  Overall,  the  1985  budget  recommends  cuts  of  almost  $190  million 
for  the  WIC  program  nationwide.  In  justifying  this  reduction,  the  Administration  assumes 
that  the  number  of  program  participants  will  decrease  by  100,000.  Yet,  current  funding 
levels  only  serve  about  1/3  of  those  persons  eligible  nationwide. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  impact  of  these  cuts  over  the  two  year  period  will  be 
substantial.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Commonwealth  will  lose  approximately  $3.5  million 
in  WIC  funds  over  FY  1984-85,  $1.5  million  in  FY  '84  and  $2.0  million  in  FY  '85.  This 
reduction  would  nearly  offset  the  $2.  2  million  WIC  state  supplements  for  FY  '84  and  '85. 
Up  to  10,000  low  income  women,  infants,  and  children  would  be  negatively  affected  by 
these  reductions.  The  WIC  cuts  would  only  serve  to  worsen  the  problem  of  child 
malnutrition  documented  by  the  Massachusetts  nutrition  survey. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  (HHS) 

Program  Description 

SSI  is  a  federally  administered,  but  partly  state-funded  income  assistance  program 
for  elderly  (65  and  older),  blind,  and  disabled  persons  with  low  incomes.  This  progam  is 
designed  as  a  supplemental  source  of  income  to  augment  other  benefits,  such  as 
retirement  or  disability  entitlements,  that  prove  to  be  insufficient.  However,  it  does 
serve  as  a  basic  standard  of  income  for  those  recipients  who  do  not  have  any  other  source 
of  financial  support. 

Benefit  levels  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  other  income  received  such  as  wage 
earnings  and  Social  Security  benefits.  The  living  arrangements  of  a  recipient  are  also 
taken  into  consideration  to  determine  payment  standards.  In  Massachusetts,  those  who 
share  living  expenses,  or  live  in  a  household  of  another  individual,  receive  lower  benefits 
than  individuals  who  reside  alone.  Payment  standards  also  differ  among  the  aged,  blind 
and  disabled. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

While  SSI  is  a  federally-administered  program  and  provides  a  standard  benefit 
amount  for  its  recipients  nationally,  states  may  opt  to  supplement  the  federal  payment. 
Massachusetts  is  one  of  43  states  which  provides  a  supplemental  payment  plan  above  the 
federal  standard.  Massachusetts'  benefit  levels  are  third  highest  in  the  nation,  behind 
Alaska  and  California.  In  addition,  approximately  38%  of  the  nearly  104,000  SSI 
recipients  in  the  Commonwealth  receive  a  state  supplement  only  because  their  Social 
Security  benefits  place  them  above  the  federal  SSI  benefit  standard,  but  still  below  the 
Massachusetts  payment  standard.  The  benefits  provided  to  various  types  of  recipients  are 
shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

Massachusetts  SSI  expenditures  have  leveled  off  in  the  past  few  years  due  to  a 
declining  caseload.   The  cost  of  the  state  supplement  to  Massachusetts  is  as  follows: 

Massachusetts  State  Supplement 
($000s) 

FY  '84 
FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  (est.) 


$115,629       $120,244       $109,244       $113,058 

The  state's  cost  is  over  40%  of  the  total  cost  of  the  program  in  Massachusetts, 
despite  the  fact  that  SSI  is  a  federal  benefit  program  and  that  both  the  federal  and  state 
payments  are  administered  by  the  federal  government.  Despite  the  high  percentage  of 
state  supplementation,  each  dollar  of  additional  income  offsets  the  federal  payment  to  a 
beneficiary  before  the  state  supplement  is  reduced.  This  is  contrary  to  other  public 
assistance  programs  where  income  increases  and  disregards  offset  the  federal  and  state 
share  equally  (i.e.  AFDC). 
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SSI  PAYMENT  STANDARDS  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 
EFFECTIVE  JANUARY  1,  1984 


Individual 


Aged 


Disabled 


Blind 


Full  Cost  of  Living 

Federal  Payment 
State  Supplement 

Total  Standard 

Shared  Living  Expenses 

Federal  Payment 
State  Supplement 

Total  Standard 

Household  of  Another* 

Federal  Payment 
State  Supplement 

Total  Standard 

Rest  Home 

Federal  Payment 
State  Supplement 

Total  Standard 


$314.00 
128.82 

$442.82 


$314.00 
39.26 

$353.26 


$209.34 
104.36 

$313.70 


$314.00 
171.58 

$485.58 


$314.00 
114.39 

$428.39 


$314.00 
30.40 

$344.40 


$209.34 
87.58 

$296.92 


$314.00 
171.58 

$485.58 


$314.00 
149.74 

$463.74 


$314.00 
149.74 

$463.74 


$209.34 
254.40 

$463.74 


$314.00 
149.74 

$463.74 


Member  of  a  Couple 

Full  Cost  of  Living 

Federal  Payment 
State  Supplement 

Total  Standard 

Shared  Living  Expenses 

Federal  Payment 
State  Supplement 

Total  Standard 

Household  of  Another* 

Federal  Payment 
State  Supplement 

Total  Standard 

Rest  Home 
Federal  Payment 
State  Supplement 

Total  Standard 


$236.00 
100.86 

$336.86 


$236.00 
100.86 

$336.86 


$236.00 
90.03 

$326.03 


$236.00 
90.03 

$326.03 


$236.00 
227.74 

$463.74 


$236.00 
227.74 

$463.74 


$157.34 
107.90 

$157.34 
97.09 

$157.34 
306.40 

$265.24 

$254.43 

$463.74 

$236.00 

249.58 

$236.00 

249.58 

$236.00 

227.74 

$485.58 


$485.58 


$463.74 


*One-third  of  the  federal  payment  standard  is  deducted  as  in-kind  income  for  people  in  this 
124      category.   The  table  shows  the  payment  after  this  computation. 


FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

SSI  FUNDING  LEVELS 


FY  '81  FY  '82  FY'  83*        FY  '84  FY  '85 


258  M 

258  M 

258  M 

277  M 

+5 

0 

0 

+7 

National  $6.5  B  $6.95  B  $7.2>5  B  $7.42  B  $8.40  M 

%  Change  — -                   +7                +13                 -6  +13 

State  Share  129  M  138  M  149  M  145  to  164  M 

State  Supplement  116  to  120  M  109  M  113  to  113  M 


Total  SSI  24 5 to 

%  Change 


*The  1983  total  includes  13  months  of  benefit  payments  whereas  1984  reflects  only  11 
months  of  benefit  payments.  This  explains  the  apparent  drop  in  funding. 
1985  has  the  normal  12  month  of  payments. 


In  FY  '85  the  Administration  has  proposed  a  13%  increase  in  SSI  benefits.  The  increase 
reflects  an  automatic  cost  of  living  adjustment  already  scheduled  for  FY  '85  and  a  small 
increase  in  the  number  of  blind  and  disabled  persons.  The  Administration  has  not  proposed  any 
major  legislative  initiatives  for  FY  '85. 
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MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SERVICES  (HHS) 

BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAM  (MCHSBG) 

Program  Description 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  administers  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Services  Block  Grant  Program  which,  pursuant  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  and 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (OBRA),  consolidated  the  Title  V  formula  grants  for  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Services,  Services  to  Handicapped  Children,  Supplemental  Security 
Income  for  Disabled  Children,  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome,  Lead  Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention,  Hemophilia  Treatment  Centers,  Adolescent  Pregnancy  Grants,  Genetics 
Grants  Programs,  into  one  block  grant  to  the  states. 

The  objectives  of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services  Block  Grant  Program  are 
to  provide  funds  to  states: 

o  to  assure  that  mothers  and  children,  especially  those  with  low-income  or 
limited  availability  to  health  services,  have  access  to  quality  ztealth  services; 

o  to  emphasize  preventive  measures,  such  as  those  to  reduce  handicapping 
conditions,  and  to  promote  the  health  of  mothers  and  children  through  primary 
pediatric  and  prenatal  care; 

o  to  provide  rehabilitative  services  to  blind  and  disabled  children  eligible  for 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  under  Social  Security;  and 

o       to  provide  comprehensive  services  to  handicapped  children. 

As  with  the  other  health  block  grants  created  by  OBRA,  the  price  for  state 
administration  of  the  block  grant  program  was  very  high,  since  overall  funding  for  these 
services  was  cut  from  a  national  level  of  $456  million  under  the  categorical  programs  to 
$372  million  in  the  first  year  of  the  block  grant. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  has  been  able  to  use  carryover  funds  to  blunt  the  impact  of  the 
funding  reductions  on  maternal  and  child  health  programs.  This  procedure  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  with  the  other  health  block  grants,  and  the  attached  chart  (Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Funding,  FY  '81-FY  '84)  is  provided  to  demonstrate  how  the  impact  of  block 
grant  cuts  has  been  delayed  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  use  of 
carryover  funds  from  the  last  year  of  categorical  funding  (FY  '81)  well  into  FY  '82. 

In  addition,  the  chart  shows  the  additional  funding  provided  by  the  Congress' 
economic  stimulation  package  —  the  Emergency  Jobs  Bill  (P.L.  98-8)  passed  early  in  1983 
as  a  supplement  to  FY  '83  program  funding.  The  use  of  carryover  funds  in  1982  and  jobs 
bill  money  in  1983  have  pushed  the  effect  of  lower  funding  into  1984,  especially  since 
Congress  failed  to  sustain  the  full  level  of  jobs  bill  funding  in  FY  '84.  The  chart  also 
shows  the  President's  requests  for  FY  '82  and  '83.  These  requests  were  significantly  lower 
than  the  Congressionally  approved  level  and,  in  the  case  of  1983  included  a  proposal  to 
combine  the  MCH  and  WIC  programs. 

Services 

Massachusetts'  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services  Block  Grant  Program  is    admin- 
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istered  by  the  Division  of  Family  Health  Services,  within  the  Department  of  Public 
Health.  The  Division  of  Family  Health  Services  is  divided  into  the  following  three  units  to 
implement  its  legislative  mandates:  Services  to  Handicapped  Children;  Maternal  and 
Child  Health;  and  Administration. 

DPH  provides  the  following  services:  adolescent  health  services;  maternal  and  infant 
care  programs;  perinatal  services;  high-risk  follow-up;  pre-school  health  services;  dental 
services  for  handicapped  children;  hearing  aid  program;  family  planning;  school  health 
services;  newborn  screening  programs;  genetics  programs;  hemophilia  program;  specialty 
clinics  for  handicapped  children;  lead  poisoning  prevention  program;  developmental  day 
programs;  early  intervention  services;  pediatric  nursing  homes;  epilepsy/drug  programs; 
rheumatic  fever  program;  New  England  Regional  Infant  Cardiac  Program;  respite  ser- 
vices/training for  parents  of  handicapped  children. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

_FY'81  FY  '82  FY '83  FY '84  FY '85 

National 
%  Change 
State  Share 


96 


Change 


456.2 

M 

373  M 

478 

M* 

399 

M 

408 

M 

Categorical 

-18 

+28 

-16 

2.2 

7.9 

M 

7.1 

9.5 

M 

7.7 

M 

8.0 

M 

— 

-10.1 

34 

-19 

3.9 

President  Reagan's  proposed  FY  '85  budget  slightly  increases  the  amount  of  federal 
monies  for  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services  Block  Grant  by  $9  million.  Despite  the 
increase,  the  proposed  FY  '85  budget  is  still  $48.2  million  less  than  the  FY  '81  funding 
levels  of  $456.2  million.   The  state  share  for  FY  '85  will  approximately  be  $8  million. 

In  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  the  state  will  be  faced  with  a  serious  funding  problem. 
In  FY  '83,  the  Commonwealth  received  $2.4  million  in  Emergency  Jobs  Bill  money  in 
addition  to  its  annual  allocation.  These  funds  helped  EOHS  meet  program  needs.  The  lack 
of  these  funds  in  FY  '84  and  FY  '85,  plus  the  impact  of  inflation,  will  result  in  reduced 
services. 


^Includes  $105  million  in  Jobs  Bill  funding , 
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CHILD  W  ELF  ARE  SERVICES  -  TITLE  IVB  (HHS) 

Program  Description 

The  Office  of  Human  Development,  under  Title  IVB,  funds  a  range  of  child  welfare 
programs  including  services  to  intact  families,  services  to  re-unite  families,  location  of 
permanent  homes  or  loving  situations  for  children  and  management  and  support  services 
for  state  child  welfare,  foster  care,  and  adoption  services. 

To  receive  funds,  states  must  operate  a  tracking  system  that  identifies  each  child 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agency  and  monitors  services  delivered  to  each  child  and  his 
or  her  family.  The  system  will  include  goals  for  preventing  unnecessary  placement  of 
children  in  foster  care  and  reducing  the  length  of  stay  for  those  for  whom  temporary 
foster  care  is  required.  The  act  also  assists  states  in  placing  children  in  adoptive  homes 
and  allows  adoption  subsidies  for  handicapped  and  hard  to  place  children. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  offers  a  full  range  of  child  welfare  services  including  specialized 
homemaker  and  emergency  care,  alternative  after-school  and  summer  programs  for 
adolescents,  specialized  foster  care  and  a  range  of  services  to  improve  program  and 
financial  management. 

Child  Welfare  funds  are  spent  in  accordance  with  the  Commonwealth's  Title  IV-B 
State  Plan.   The  goals  of  that  plan  are: 

o       to  promote  quality  services  to  consumers; 

o       to  access,  evaluate  and  make  recommendations  for  change  in  current  services, 
programs  and  practices; 

o       to  set  future  child  welfare  services  directions. 

The  Department  now  provides  assistance  to  over  1,60  0  adoptive  families  and  has 
expanded  its  resources  for  preventing  unnecessary  foster  care  and  limiting  lengths  of  stay 
with  funds  from  its  Title  IVB  grant. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

CHild  Welfare  Services  and  Training  Federal  Funding  Levels 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 


National  169  M  160  M  160  M  169  M  169  M 

%  Change  —  -5.3  0  5.6  0 

State  Share  3  M  3M  3M  3  M  3M 
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President  Reagan's  FY  '85  proposal  for  Title  IV  B  funds  combines  Child  Welfare 
Services  and  training  into  a  single  program.  This  program  is  level  funded  at  the  FY  '84 
level  of  $169  million  which  also  included  both  programs.  Massachusetts  should  expect  to 
receive  the  same  $3  million  in  FY  '85  as  it  has  since  FY  '81. 

The  level  funding  over  the  past  four  years  represents  a  real  decrease  in  actual 
monies  for  the  State  when  the  inflation  factor  is  taken  into  account,  of  approximately 
$660,000. 
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CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT  (HHS) 


Program  Description 

The  Department  of  Social  Services  received  $169,000  in  FY  '84  for  training  social 
workers  to  prevent  and  treat  child  abuse  and  neglect.  This  discretionary  grant  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Department  by  HHS  for  the  past  four  years.  The  grant  is  targeted  toward 
the  following  priorities: 

o       timely  response  to  reports  of  child  abuse  and  neglect; 

o       development  of   services  specifically   for   adolescent  parents  and   victims  of 
sexual  abuse; 

o       use  of  volunteers  and  other  intensive  family  support  services  in  order  to  reduce 
family  stress  and  thus  reduce  the  risks  of  abuse  and  neglect; 

o       training  for  Department  staff  and  mandated  reporters  of  child  abuse  or  neglect; 
and 

o       to  promote  public  awareness  of  the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  how 
a  citizen  can  respond  if  it  is  suspected. 


FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT  FUNDING  LEVELS 

FY  '81  FY'82  FY  '83  FY  '8fr  FY  '85 

National  7M  7M  7M  7M  7  M 

State  Share  144,000  169,000  169,000  169,000  169,000 

The  President's  proposal  level  funds  the  Child  Abuse  State  Grants  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  at  $7  million,  and  the  state's  share  will  remain  the  same  at  $169,000. 
The  level  funding,  since  1981,  represents  a  real  decrease  in  actual  monies  for  the  state, 
when  the  inflation  factor  is  taken  into  account. 


The  President's  FY  '85  budget  also  proposes  to  cut  all  funding  for  Child  Abuse 
Research  Grants,  a  program  which  has  been  nationally  level  funded  at  $9  million  since 
1981. 
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REHABILITATION  SERVICES  ACT  (ED  or  HHS) 

Program  Description 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Act  is  a  major  source  of  federal  funds  for  rehabilitation 
of  disabled  persons.  Rehabilitation  services  are  also  funded  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  those  receiving  disability  insurance  payment  under  Social  Security  or  SSI  benefits. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Act  is  the  primary  federal  funding  source  for  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation 
Commission.  MRC  receives  85%  of  the  state's  rehabilitation  grant,  while  the  Commission 
For  The  Blind  receives  15%.  Both  agencies  provide  vocational  rehabilitation  services  that 
assist  disabled  persons  in  seeking  and  retaining  employment. 

Services  to  the  disabled  include:  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential,  diagnosis, 
counseling,  guidance  and  referral  services,  vocational  training,  physical  and  mental 
restoration  services,  maintenance,  transportation,  service  to  families  to  enhance  adjust- 
ment of  handicapped  persons,  and  job  placement.  Other  services  include  interpretive  and 
reader  services  to  the  deaf,  and  orientation  and  mobility  services  to  the  blind. 

MRC  prepares  an  individualized  rehabilitation  program  for  each  client  based  on 
their  needs  evaluation. 

In  FY  '84,  Congress  rejected  the  Administration's  proposal  to  fund  voc  rehab 
services  at  1983  levels.  Instead,  it  appropriated  $1  billion  for  the  basic  state  grant 
program,  a  696  increase  over  FY  '83.  The  state  expects  to  receive  $23.5  million  in  FY  '84, 
$20.0  million  to  MRC  and  $3.5  million  to  MCB. 

Funds  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  relative  population  and  per  capita  income, 
neither  of  which  reflect  the  needs  of  handicapped  or  disable  people.  As  a  result, 
Massachusetts  will  receive  a  somewhat  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  federal  allotment 
in  FY  '84. 

The  program  requires  a  20%  state  match  which  is  made  from  the  state's  general 
fund.  In  FY  '83,  as  in  past  years,  the  state  appropriation  exceeded  the  amount  needed  to 
meet  its  matching  requirements. 

MRC  served  32,000  people  in  FY  '83  and  successfully  rehabilitated  4,600  people  who 
are  now  working.  An  additional  18,000  people  are  referred  to  the  Commission  each  year. 
This  program  is  highly  cost  effective.  According  to  MRC,  for  every  $1  spent  on 
rehabilitation  services,  $30  is  saved  or  received  by  government  through  reduced  medical 
costs,  support  payments,  and  increased  taxes  over  the  client's  lifetime. 
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FY  '85  Budget  Request 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 


National  $854  M        $863  M        $944  M        $1.0  B         $1.0  B 

%  Change  —  1.1  9.4  6.3  0 

State  Share  $19.7  M      $20.3  M      $22.5  M      $23.5  M      $23.5  M 

%  Change  —  3.0  10.8  4.4  0 

In  FY  '85,  the  President  has  proposed  to  level  fund  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Grant  at  FY  '84  levels.   Assuming  that  the  state  share  remains  constant, 
Massachusetts  will  experience  a  real  cut  in  the  amount  of  federal  funds  available 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  due  to  the  impact  of  inflation. 

SSI  and  SSDI 

The  Omnibus  Budget  and  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  altered  the  mechanism  by 
which  funds  are  provided  to  states  for  voc  rehab  services  for  SSI  and  SSDI  recipients. 
Prior  to  OBRA,  funds  were  distributed  to  states  in  advance  of  the  actual  provision  of 
services.   Funds  for  SSI  clients  came  from  the  U.S.  General  Fund  and  monies  for  SSDI 
recipients  were  allocated  from  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund.   OBRA  changed  the 
program  from  advance  grant  funding  to  a  post-service  reimbursement  process. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  the  state  received  $2.6  million  to  serve  SSI  and  SSDI  recipients. 
In  contrast,  by  the  close  of  FFY  '83,  the  state  had  received  only  $140,000  in  reimburse- 
ments over  the  two  years  since  OBRA. 

The  reimbursement  process  has  required  extraordinary  documentation  on  the  part  of 
state  agencies  and  has  been  much  slower  in  making  payments  than  originally  anticipated. 
Social  Security  amendments  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  H.R.  3755,  would 
broaden  the  funding  process  to  reimburse  a  higher  proportion  of  the  actual  cost  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  rendered  to  SSI  and  SSDI  beneficiaries.   However,  the 
legislation  does  not  address  the  excessive  delays  in  federal  payment  processing. 

In  the  absence  of  timely  reimbursements,  the  state  has  had  to  direct  monies  from 
the  basic  voc  rehab  grant  to  fund  these  services  for  disability  beneficiaries.  The  President  has 
not  proposed  any  new  initiatives  to  deal  with  these  extensive  delays  in  the  reimbursement 
process. 

Independent  Living 

In  1978,  Congress  authorized  a  series  of  Independent  Living  programs  designed  to 
allow  handicapped  persons  who  may  have  limited  employment  potential  to  live  in  the 
community,  outside  nursing  homes  and  chronic  hospitals.   In  FY  '84,  Congress  appropriated 
$19.4  million  nationally  with  funds  for  the  program  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis. 

As  a  leader  in  this  area,  MRC  has  received  an  annual  amount  of  $600,000  since  FY 
'82  to  develop  and  provide  independent  living  programs.    Eight  individual  programs  are 
currently  operational  in  the  following  areas:   Amherst,  the  Berkshires,  Boston,  Lakeville, 
Lawrence,  and  Worcester.   Two  of  these  offer  independent  living  services  to  special 
populations,  the  deaf  and  the  mentally  ill. 
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Massachusetts  Independent  Living  Funding 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 

National  $19.4  M  $19.4  M  $19.4  M  $19.4  M  $21. OM 

%  Change  —  0  0  0  8.2 

State  Share  450,000  600,000  600,000  600,000  600,000 

%  Change  —  +33  0  0  0 

State  Supplement  0  0  200,000  300,000  300,000  (est) 

Total  $450,000  $600,000  $800,000  $900,000  $900,000 

%  Change  ---  +33  +33  12.5  0 


In  FY  '85,  the  President  has  proposed  a  slight  increase  in  funding  for  the 
Independent  Living  Programs.  Because  of  the  discretionary  nature  of  this  program, 
it  is  difficult  to  predict  whether  this  small  funding  increase  at  the  federal  level  will 
result  in  increased  monies  for  the  state. 
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PRIMARY  CARE  SERVICES  (PCS)  BLOCK  GRANT  (HHS) 

Program  Description 

On  October  1,  1981,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  established 
the  Primary  Care  Services  Block  Grant  Program  for  the  Public  Health  Service's  Section 
330  Program,  Community  Health  Centers  Funding,  pursuant  to  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  P.L.  97-35. 

The  objective  of  the  Primary  Care  Services  Block  Grant  Program  is  to  provide  funds 
to  states  for  providing  primary  health  services  to  medically  underserved  populations  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  through  primary  care  centers,  with  emphasis  on  services  to  low- 
income  persons,  especially  elderly  and  children.  Like  other  block  grants,  the  legislation 
provided  for  state  assumption  of  a  program  previously  run  by  the  federal  government. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  new  program,  Massachusetts  has  not  applied  for 
administration  of  the  Primary  Care  Services  Block  Grant  Program.  Instead,  the  state 
decided  to  develop  a  "Cooperative  Agreement"  with  the  Bureau  of  Community  Health 
Services,  within  the  Public  Health  Services  Administration.  Under  this  agreement, 
implementation,  planning,  and  funding  decisions  for  this  program's  administration  are 
shared  by  federal  and  state  governments. 

The  reasons  for  the  Commonwealth's  decision  not  to  administer  the  Primary  Care 
Services  Block  Grant  include  concern  over  the  impact  of  the  matching  requirements,  the 
potential  for  increased  administrative  costs  and  the  projected  adverse  impact  of  the  cash 
flow  to  health  centers  currently  funded  directly  by  the  federal  government.  In 
Massachusetts,  funding  would  require  a  contract  mechanism  under  which  providers  would 
be  reimbursed  for  services  delivered. 

Funding* 

FY  '81**  FY  '82         FY  '83***         FY  '84 


$5.6  M  $3.6  M  $4.8  M  $4.6  M 

*Massachusetts  receives  approximately  4.3%  of  the  total  allocation  to  Region  1. 

**This  funding  level  represents  the  base  allocation,  and  does  not  include  any  discretionary 
funds. 

***Includes  jobs  bill  funding  added  by  Congress. 

In  FY  '81,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Services  Section  330  Program  provided  a  base 
funding  allocation  for  26  community  health  centers  (CHCs);  after  the  federal  funding 
reductions  mandated  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  only  16  CHCs 
received  Section  330  funding. 

In  FY  '83,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  appropriated  $1.0  million  in  new  funds  to 
support  the  operating  costs  of  the  CHCs.  These  funds  were  appropriated  to  partially 
mitigate  the  impact  of  federal  funding  reductions.  The  $1.0  million  will  be  allocated 
pursuant  to  standards  and  criteria,  developed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  which 
foster    the   delivery   of   high  quality,   cost  effective   health   care   in  community   health 
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centers.  Applications  are  sought  from  eligible  community  health  centers  on  an  open, 
competitive  basis  through  the  RFP  process.  Thirty-seven  programs  currently  receive 
funding  through  this  state  appropriation. 

Services 

The  70  CHCs  provide  the  following  services:  primary  care;  pediatric;  ob.-gyn.; 
mental  health;  social  services,  adult  medicine;  and  other  specialty  health  services 
(depending  on  the  CHC)  such  as  dental,  nutrition,  podiatry,   and  pyschiatric. 

The  CHCs  estimate  that  they  are  responsible  for  1,319,505  patient  vists  per  annum 
to  Massachusetts  health  centers. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 


FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 

National  $325  M         $281  M         $360  M*       $327  M         $543  M** 

%  Change  —  -13.5  28.1  -9.2  66 

State  Share  5.6  M  3.6  M  4.8  M  4.6  M  7.5  M 

%  Change  —  -35.7  +33.3  -4.2  +63 

*The  added  funding  for  FY  '83  was  a  Congressional  initiative  as  part  of  the 
Emergency  3obs  Bill.   That  increase  was  partially  sustained  in  FY  '84. 

**Includes,  for  the  first  time,  funds  for  Family  Planning,  Migrant  Health,  and  Black 
Lung  programs.  The  FY  '85  budget  increases  funding  levels  for  these  combined  programs 
by  a  total  of  $12  million  over  FY  '84  levels. 

In  FY  XZ5,  the  President  has  proposed  to  consolidate  the  Family  Planning,  Migrant 
Health  and  Black  Lung  programs  into  the  Primary  Care  Block  Grant.  Total  funding  would 
be  increased  by  $12  million  over  FY  '84  levels  for  all  programs  combined. 

Despite  the  slight  increase  in  FY  '85  proposed  funding,  levels  for  the  combined 
programs  would  still  be  significantly  lower  in  real  terms  because  of  the  impact  of 
inflation.  It  is  estimated  that  proposed  FY  '85  funding  is  18%  less  than  would  be  required 
to  continue  these  primary  care  services  at  their  FY  '81  levels. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT  (SSBG)  (HHS) 

Program  Description 

The  Social  Services  Block  Grant  was  created  in  1981,  when  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  (OBRA,  P.L.  97-35)  provided  for  a  consolidation  of  Title  XX  Social 
Services,  Day  Care  and  Training  programs  into  a  block  grant.  As  with  other  consolida- 
tions in  OBRA,  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  funding  level  was  cut  from  the  level  of  the 
programs  merged  to  create  the  block.  Massachusetts  funding  in  the  first  year  of  the  block 
dropped  from  $78.9  million  under  Title  XX  to  $60.4  million  under  SSBG.  The  national 
appropriation  was  cut  $500  million  dollars  from  $2.9  billion  in  FFY  1981  to  $2.4  billion  in 
FFY  1982. 

The  scope  of  services  that  may  be  funded  under  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  is 
very  broad  and  are  all  linked  to  the  following  five  objectives: 

1)  achieving  or  maintaining  economic  self-support  to  prevent,  reduce,  or  eliminate 
dependency; 

2)  achieving  or  maintaining  self-sufficiency,  including  reducing  or  preventing 
dependency; 

3)  preventing  or  remedying  neglect,  abuse,  or  exploitation  of  children  and  adults 
unable  to  protect  their  own  interests,  or  preserving,  rehabilitating  or  reuniting 
families'; 

4)  preventing  or  reducing  inappropriate  institutional  care  by  providing  for  commu- 
nity-based care,  home-based  care,  or  other  forms  of  less  intensive  care;  and 

5)  securing  referral  or  admission  for  institutional  care  when  other  forms  of  care 
are  not  appropriate  or  providing  services  to  individuals  in  institutions. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts'  Social  Services  Block  Grant  is  different  from  other  block  grants  in 
that  the  other  grants  may  be  directly  spent  by  the  administering  agency.  However,  the 
Social  Services  Block  Grant  funds  are  placed  in  the  General  Fund  as  revenue  reimburse- 
ment, a  practice  continued  from  the  old  Title  XX  program.  Massachusetts  agencies 
involved  in  social  services  have  their  funds  appropriated  to  them  by  the  Legislature  as 
part  of  the  budget  process.  Those  programs  eligible  for  Social  Service  Block  Grant 
funding  are  tracked  and  SSBG  funds  are  used  to  offset  those  state  expenditures.  This 
allowed  Massachusetts  to  continue  to  fully  fund  social  service  expenditures  after  the 
OBRA  cut,  although  the  loss  of  $18.5  million  was  a  direct  loss  to  the  General  Fund. 

In  addition,  Massachusetts  is  the  only  state  that  has  two  (2)  designated  Social 
Services  Block  Grant  administering  agencies  —  the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS), 
and  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  (MCB).  DSS,  MCB,  and  the  Executive 
Office  of  Human  Services  (EOHS)  have  developed  an  interagency  agreement  by  which  the 
block  grant  funds  are  allocated  annually  between  DSS  and  MCB.  Under  this  agreement, 
DSS  received  98%  of  block  grant  funds  and  MCB  receives  2%. 
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Social  Services  Block  Grant 

Annual  Pre-Expenditure  Report 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Social  Services 

1984 


Total 
Expenditures 


Direct  Services 

Staff  (0200  account) 


31,447,087 


Purchased  Services 

A.  Supportive  Services 

1.  Babysitting 

2.  Camping 

3.  Chore 

4.  Day  Care 

5.  Homemaker 

6.  Parent  Aide 

7.  Respite  Services 

B.  Collateral  Services 

1.  Comprehensive  Emergency  Service 

2.  Information  and  Referral 

C.  Counseling  Services 

1.  Counseling 

2.  Family  Planning 

3.  Intensive  Family  Service 

4.  Legal 

5.  Services  to  Women  in  Transition  (WIT) 

D.  Substitute  Care 

1.  Emergency  Shelter 

2.  Substitute  Care 

E.  Adoption  and  Guardianship 

1.  Adoption 

2.  Subsidized  Adoption 
Other 


Subtotal  Purchased  Services: 


Support 


Regional  Accounts 
Central  Accounts 

Subtotal  Support: 

Total,  DSS: 


1,275,000 
582,235 

1,263,905 
45, 228, 202 

4,640,772 
525,116 

3,322,926 


1,050,413 
529,600 

16,264,861 

1,347,770 

2,244,564 

204,050 

2,695,893 


2,834,480 
61,629,649 


1,342,327 
5,100,947 
5,714,010 

157,769,720 


26,155,397 
6,499,413 

32,654,810 

221,898,617 
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Services  and  Clients 

DSS  provides  the  following  purchased  services:  adoption,  babysitting,  camping, 
comprehensive  emergency  services,  counseling,  day-care,  emergency  shelter,  family 
planning,  homemaker,  housekeeping/chore,  information  and  referral,  legal  respite  ser- 
vices, services  to  women  in  transition,  subsidized  adoption  and  other  substitute  care. 

DSS  services  a  monthly  average  of  21,904  families,  and  60,336  consumers. 

MCB  provides  the  following  services:  rehabilitation  teaching,  orientation  and 
mobility,  talking  book  services,  counseling,  information  and  referral,  case  management, 
diagnostic  and  evaluation,  advocacy,  transportation,  housing,  infant  stimulation,  camps, 
etc. 

MCB  provides  social  and  rehabilitation  services  to  approximately  22,000  individuals. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

SSBG  FUNDING  LEVELS 


FY  '81 

FY  '82 

FY  '83 

FY  '84       FY  '85 

Federal  Level 
%  Change 

2.90  B 

2.40  B 
-17 

2.68  B1 

11 

2.68  B       2.7  B 

0                      0 

State  Share 
%  Change 

78.90  M 

60.40  M 
-23 

66.07    M 
9 

66.97  M  67.6 
1                      9 

Includes  $225  million  in  Emergency  3obs  Bill  funds. 

The  FY  '85  proposal  increases  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  by  $25  million  over 
FY  '84  levels,  but  at  the  same  time,  consolidates      the  Community  Services  Block  Grant. 
In  FY  '84,  $342  million  was  appropriated  nationally  for  administrative  and  program 
support  for  Community  Action  Agencies  Programs. 

SSBG  Funding  Levels 

Change 


FY  '84 

FY'  85 

National 

SSBG 

2.675    B 

2.7    B 

CSBG 

.342      B 

0 

3.017    B 

2.7    B 

-317  M 

Overall,  this  proposal  would  reduce  funding  for  these  programs  by  $317  million  in  FY 
'85,  a  cut  of  10.5%. 

This  FY  1985  proposal  is  almost  identical  to  the  consolidation  recommended  last 
year  except  that  the  President  requested  $50  million  in  additional  SSBG  funds.  As  the 
above  chart  indicates,  not  only  did  the  Congress  reject  this  1984  proposal,  but  also  they 
acted  to  sustain  SSBG  funding  at  post  Emergency  Jobs  Bill  Levels. 
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Funding  Levels 

FY  '84  FY  '85 

Massachusetts'  Share 

SSBG  67.0  M  67.6  M 

CSBG  8.3 


75.  7  M  67.6  M 


Massachusetts  received   $8.  3  million  under  the  CSBG  Program  and  would  have  to 
reduce  social  services  to  accommodate  the  net  loss  of   $7.7M  in  combined  revenues  for 
Social  Services  and  Community  Service  Block  Grant  programs. 

The  President  is  also  proposing  to  eliminate  both  the  WIN  program  and  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.   Further,  the  Reagan  budget  suggests  that  sufficient  additional 
funding  is  provided  to  states  in  SSBG  to  fund  these  programs,  if  states  opt  to  provide 
these  services.   If  Massachusetts  were  to  provide  WIN  support  services  and  legal  aid  to 
the  needy  through  the  block  grant,  it  would  represent  an  additional  $9  million  drain  on 
state  resources. 
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PREVENTIVE  HEALTH  AND  HEALTH  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT  (PH&HSBG)  (HHS) 

Program  Description 

On  October  1,  1981,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  established 
the  Preventive  Health  and  Health  Services  Block  Grant  which  consolidated  the  Emergency 
Medical  Services,  Health  Education/Risk  Reduction,  Hypertension  Control,  Fluoridation, 
Rodent  Control,  Health  Incentives,  Rape  Prevention  and  Control,  and  Home  Health 
Services  Programs,  pursuant  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (P.L.  97- 
35). 

The  objective  of  the  Preventive  Health  and  Health  Services  Block  Grant  Program  is 
to  provide  funds  to  states  for: 

o       preventive    health    services   for   individuals   and   families,   especially    those   of 
limited  means; 

o       a    variety    of   public    health    services    to    reduce    preventable    morbidity    and 
mortality;  and 

o       improve  the  quality  of  life. 

As  with  the  creation  of  the  other  health  block  grants  within  OBRA,  the  new  block 
grant  was  funded  at  a  lower  level  than  the  sum  of  the  categorical  programs  —  in  this  case 
at  85%  of  the  previous  funding  level. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts'  Preventive  Health  and  Health  Services  Block  Grant  Program  is 
administered  by  the  Division  of  Preventive  Medicine  within  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  (DPH).  In  maintaining  the  programmatic  integrity  of  the  eight  categorical 
programs  incorporated  into  the  Preventive  Health  and  Health  Services  Block  Grant,  DPH 
sought  to  continue  efforts  in  each  area  to  the  maximum  degree  possible  within  the 
constraints  of  available  funds.  Consequently,  the  methodology  to  distribute  budget 
reductions  among  the  eight  (8)  programs  was  to  allocate  dollars  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
level  of  expenditures  during  the  last  year  of  categorical  funding. 

The  summary  chart  which  follows  compares  funding  levels  for  the  8  programs  within 
this  block  grant  to  the  original  categorical  funding  levels.  The  overall  impact  of  the 
reductions  were  staggered,  however,  because  six  of  the  eight  areas  were  spending  FY  '81 
categorical  funds  well  into  FY  '82.  As  with  other  block  grant  programs,  DPH  developed 
Request  for  Proposals  (RFPs)  and  contracts  out  for  purchase  of  the  services  in  the  eight 
program  areas. 
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Program  Area  FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84 

Emergency   Medical  $1,377,349       $     965,828       $1,048,133       $1,048,133 

Services 

Health  Education/ 
Risk   Reduction 

Hypertension  Control 

Fluoridation 

Rodent  Control 

Health  Incentives 

Rape  Prevention  and  Control 

Home  Health  Services 

TOTAL  $3,139,342       $2,295,637       $2,476,572       $2,530,152 

DMH  categorical  program  prior  to  FFY  '82 

2 
Increases  over  FY  '83  reflect  a  total  increase  in  the  FY  '84  award  to  $53,580 

Services 

Within  the  program  areas  listed  above,  DPH  provides  the  following  services:  basic 
Emergency  Medical  Training  courses;  school  health  nurse  training;  technical  assistance 
and  funding  for  community  intervention  projects  in  health  education  and  risk  education 
(e.g.,  cigarette  smoking,  alcohol  consumption,  weight  and  blood  pressure  programs); 
environmental  health  programs,  such  as  radiation  control  and  community  sanitation 
programs;  rodent  control;  coordinates  rape  victim  services  (e.g.,  statewide  educational 
efforts  to  overcome  misconceptions  about  sexual  assault),  and  community  awareness 
efforts  to  make  neighborhoods  safer  for  women. 


467,310 

327,790 

355,744 

402,324^ 

429,494 

322,121 

335,694 

335,694 

319,189 

224,428 

243,529 

243,529 

298,000 

209,018 

226,816 

226,816 

202,000 

140,821 

152,803 

152,803 

w1 

74,811 

80,427 

87,4272 

46,000 

30,820 

33,426 

33,426 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 


PH&HSBG  Funding  Levels 

FY '81  FY '82  FY '83  FY '84  FY '85 

National 
%  Change 

State  Share 
%  Change 

The  FY  '85  budget  would  essentially  level  fund  the  Preventive  Health  Service  Block 
Grant  at  FY  '84  levels.    An  increase  of  only  $2  million  is  requested  for  FY  '85. 

The  FY  '85  request  would  still  leave  funding  for  this  program  at  a  lower  level  than 
in  FY  '81.  Adjusting  for  inflation  the  1985  request  represents  a  26  percent  cut  in  real 
terms  from  FY  '81  spending  levels  for  programs  folded  into  the  block  grant. 


93.2  M 

79  M 
-15 

85  M 
+8 

87  M 
+2 

$  89  M 
+2 

3.1  M 

2.3  M 
-26 

2.5  M 
+9 

2.5  M 
0 

2.6  M 

+4 
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ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE,  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  (HHS) 

(ADAMHS)  BLOCK  GRANT 

Program  Description 

On  October  1,  1981,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  established 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Services  Block  Grant  Program  which 
consolidated  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs  for  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  and  mental  health  services,  pursuant  to  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  P.L.  97-35. 

As  with  the  other  block  grants  authorized  by  OBRA,  funds  for  alcohol,  drug  abuse 
and  mental  health  services  were  reduced  drastically  at  the  time  of  consolidation.    In  the 
case  of  the  ADAMH  Block  Grant,  the  loss  to  Massachusetts  was  over  $2.5  million.    Even 
with  "jobs  bill"  and  other  Congressionally-initiated  increases,  federal  fundina  for  this 
program  in  Massachusetts  is  $6.4  million  less  this  year  than  in  FY  '81. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Services  Block  Grant 
is  administered  by  the  Executive  Office  of  Human  Services,  which  allocates  the  funds  to 
the  Department  of  Public  health  (DPH)  for  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  portions  of  the 
grant  and  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  for  the  mental  health  services  portion  of  the 
grant.  The  block  grant  requires  that  specific  percentages  be  earmarked  for  mental  health 
services  and  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  services.  The  earmarks  for  FY  '85  are  56%  for 
mental  health  services  and  44%  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  services. 

The  funds  in  the  mental  health  portion  of  the  block  grant  augment  the  Department 
of  Mental  Health's  efforts  to  broaden  the  availability  and  accessibility  of  community 
mental  health  services  to  needy  and  high  risk  populations.  The  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
funds  support  the  Department  of  Public  Health's  efforts  in  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevention,  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

Funding  (State  Share) 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84         FY  '85 

$24.6  M       $17.0  M  $18.5  M  $18.2  M         $18.6  M 

As  indicated  above,  this  block  grant  program  was  reduced  by  approximately  32%  in 
FY  '82  when  converted  to  a  block  grant.  Consequently,  each  administering  agency 
initiated  funding  decisions  which  attempted  to  maintain  proportional  funding  levels  within 
budgetary  restraints.  Mitigating  the  impact  of  the  funding  reductions  was  the  availability 
of  FY  '81  funds  which  were  "rolled  over"  into  FY  '82  programs;  however,  these  carry-over 
funds  were  insufficient  to  totally  compensate  for  the  reduced  funding  levels. 

The  FY  '83  increase  was  due  to  the  enactment  of  P.L.  98-8,  the  Emergency  Jobs 
Bill.  The  increase  was  partially  sustained  in  FY  '84.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
although  the  additional  funds  provided  by  the  jobs  bill  allowed  for  increased  expenditures 
in  Massachusetts,  increasing  service  capacity  is  difficult  with  "one-shot"  money  since 
increased  programming  may  not  be  able  to  be  sustained  from  year-to-year. 
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Services 

The  Mental  Health  component  of  the  ADAMHS  Block  Grant  Program  funds  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  which  provide  the  following  services:  out  patient  services; 
24-hour  a  day  emergency  services;  day  treatment  or  other  partial  hospitalization  services; 
consultation  and  education  services;  and  screening  for  patients  considered  for  admission 
to  state  mental  health  facilities  to  determine  the  appropriateness  of  such  admissions. 

The  alcohol  component  of  the  ADAMHS  Block  Grant  Program  funds  the  following 
services:  detoxification  system;  halfway  houses;  outpatient  counseling;  driver  alcohol 
education;  regional  area  primary  prevention;  ambulatory  programs;  and  special  (early 
intervention)  projects,  such  as  minority,  women,  and  youth  programs. 

The  drug  component  of  the  ADAMHS  Block  Grant  Program  funds  the  following 
services:  inpatient  detoxification  centers;  residential  treatment  and  methadone  out- 
patient services;  residential  therapeutic  communities;  methadone  maintenance;  increased 
prevention  efforts. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

Funding  Levels 

FY  '81  FY  »82  FY  '83*        FY  '84  FY  '85 

National 
%  Change 

State  Share 
%  Change 

^Including  "jobs  bill"  supplemental 


The  President's  FY  '85  proposal  slightly  increases  the  federal  ADAMHS  Block  Grant 
by  $10  million.  This  2.1%  increase  is  still  $68  million  dollars  less  than  the  FY'81  funding 
levels.  A  $68  million  decrease  coupled  with  the  impact  of  inflation  translates  into  a 
major  loss  of  real  dollars  to  the  state  over  the  past  four  years.  The  state  can  expect  to 
receive  $18.6  million  for  FY'85,  a  cut  of  $6  million  from  FY  '81. 


$540M 

$428M 
-20.7 

$468M 
9.3 

$462M 
-1.2 

$472M 
2.1 

24.6M 

17.03M 
-31 

18.47M 
8.8 

18.24M 
-1.6 

18.6M 
2.1 
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HEALTH  PLANNING  PROGRAM  (HHS) 

Program  Description 

The  National  Health  Planning  and  Resource  Development  Act  of  1974  first  appropri- 
ated health  planning  funds  for  the  states.  Each  state  receives  between  $90,000  to  $1.0 
million  in  such  funding  based  on  per  capita  data  for  the  population  within  the  service  area. 

Under  the  National  Health  Planning  Act,  federal  funding  for  state  health  planning 
agencies  was  authorized  through  federal  fiscal  year  1982.  A  debate  has  been  underway  in 
Congress  for  some  time  as  to  whether  the  Act  should  be  reauthorized,  and  if  so  in  what 
form.  While  this  debate  has  been  going  on,  federal  funding  for  health  planning  for  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984  has  been  provided  under  various  continuing  resolutions  that  maintain 
a  national  funding  level  of  about  $19  million  for  state  planning  agencies  such  as  the 
Massachusetts  Office  of  State  Health  Planning  (OSHP).  This  is  a  substantial  reduction 
from  previous  levels  —  as  recently  as  1981,  the  figure  was  $32  million  nationally.  A 
variety  of  bills  ranging  from  reauthorization  of  the  Act  with  some  modifications,  to 
creation  of  a  completely  new  block  grant  approach  to  planning,  have  been  introduced,  and 
may  be  considered  in  the  coming  session. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  Health  Planning  Program  is  administered  by  the  Office  of  State 
Health  Planning  (OSHP),  within  the  Executive  Office  of  Human  Services.  OSHP  utilizes 
these  funds  to  provide  coordination  of  the  Commonwealth's  health  care  and  public  welfare 
policies.  This  policy  development  and  implementation  function  works  to  ensure  that  all  of 
the  Commonwealth's  health  care  and  social  service  agencies  are  working  together  in  an 
effective  and  coherent  manner.   The  primary  policy  initiatives  of  the  Office  include: 

o       improving  the  health  status  of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts; 

o       controlling  hospital  and  health  care  costs  by  ensuring  that  the  Commonwealth's 
existing  cost  containment  programs  are  operating  in  an  effective  and  equitable 
manner; 

o  enhancing  the  ability  of  populations  in  need  to  have  access  to  the  appropriate 
health  care  and  public  welfare  services  (e.g.,  participate  in  the  development  of 
a  Low  Income  Health  Plan); 

o  ensuring  that  the  Commonwealth  has  comprehensive  and  progressive  policies  in 
the  following  areas: 

o  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation 

o  Long  Term  Care 

o  Child  Health  and  Child  Abuse 

o  Ambulatory  Care 

o  development  of  the  annual  Massachusetts  State  Health  Plan,  which  addresses 
these  three  areas:  health  status;  health  care  costs;  and  geographic  and 
financial  access  to  quality  health  care;  and 
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o       provision  of  technical  assistance  to  Health  Systems  Agencies  (KSAs) 
FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 


The   following   table   illustrates  how   state  funds  have  been  added   to  protect  the 
integrity  of  our  health  planning  efforts  at  a  time  when  federal  support  has  diminished. 


FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 

National  32  M  19  M  19  M  19  M  -0- 

%  Change  —  -40  -0-  -0-  -100 

State  Share  622,000  372,000  372,000        360,000  -0- 

%  Change  —  -49  -0-  -3  -100 

State  Supplemental        230,000  230,000  655,000  733,000  733,000 


In  FY  '85  President  Reagan  once  again  proposes  to  totally  eliminate  funds  for  the 
Health  Planning  Program.  The  Health  Planning  Program  in  Massachusetts  is  actively 
involved  in  the  major  pieces  of  health  care  cost  containment  legislation:  Chapter 
372  —  Hospital  Cost  Containment,  which  established  new  reimbursement  methodology 
and  Chapter  553  —  Determination  of  Need  Program,  which  is  applicable  to  all  new 
renovation  and  construction  of  hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  This  program  has  been  an 
integral  component  in  the  nation's  and  state's  cost  containment  efforts  to  combat 
rapidly  escalating  health  care  costs. 

Without  these  critical  federal  funds,  the  state  would  be  forced  to  either  curtail  its 
Health  Planning  Program  activities  or  --more  likely—  resort  to  dramatically  increasing 
the  state  supplemental  funds. 
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Executive  Office  Of 
Transportation  And  Construction 


Federal  Highway  Administration 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 
mobility  assistance  program 
Transit-Interstate  Transfer 
Capital  and  Operating  Formula  Block  Grant 
Federal  Local  Rail  Assistance  Program 
Rural  Transit  Assistance  Program 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Program 
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FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  PROGRAMS 

Program  Description 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  provides  financial  assistance  to  the  State  for 
the  construction  and  improvement  of  roads,  bridges  and  highways.  Most  of  the  funding  for 
these  programs  is  derived  from  the  Interstate  Trust  Fund.  This  fund  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1956  and  is  supported  by  revenues  from  the  9  cents  gasoline  tax.  The  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1982  set  a  ceiling  on  the  overall  amount  of  obligation  which  can  be 
incurred  from  the  fund  in  any  one  year.  Congress  determines  the  level  of  highway  aid 
available  to  the  states  within  this  limitation. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

In  Massachusetts,  FHWA  programs  fund  the  construction  of  interstate  highways  and 
resurfacing,  restoration,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  of  existing  interstates  such  as 
the  Southeast  Expressway.  In  addition,  financial  support  is  available  for  primary  (4-lane) 
roads.  This  program  provides  funds  for  the  construction  of  major  projects  such  as  Route  1 
and  2  and  the  Pittsfield  Bypass.  Funds  are  also  available  for  secondary  roads  in  urban, 
surburban  and  rural  communities.  A  discretionary  bridge  program  provides  funds  for  the 
reconstruction  of  bridges.  In  FY'85  these  funds  will  be  used  for  those  bridges  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  in  critical  need  of  repair.  Federal  aid  is  also  provided  for  roads  in 
urban  redevelopment  area  (Urban  Systems)  like  Cambridge  Parkway  and  Monsignor 
O'Brien  Highway,  as  part  of  an  Urban  Systems  project  in  East  Cambridge.  Finally, 
Interstate  Transfer  grants  allow  Massachusetts  to  withdraw  previously  approved  interstate 
highway  projects  and  apply  these  authorized  funds  to  substitute  non-interstate  projects. 

The  FY'85  Budget  Proposal 

The  Administration  proposes  obligation  limitation  for  Federal  Aid  highways  of 
$13.9B,  which  constitutes  a  modest  increase  over  the  FY'84  obligation  ceiling  of  $13.3B. 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Programs 

Program  FY'83  FY'84  FY'85 

Interstate  Construction 

National  $3.6  B  $4.0  B  $4.40  B 

State  $90.  M  $102.3  M      $112.4  M 

Interstate  Transfer 

National  $411.0  M      $295.4  M      $250.0  M 

State  $106.  M        $40.0  M        $33.9  M 

4-R 

National  $1.8  B  $2.1  B  $2.1  B 

State  $24.6  M        $29.0  M        $29.0  M 

Primary 

National  $1.8  B  $2.1  B  $1.9  B 

State  $35.3  M        $40.6  M        $36.5  M 
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Secondary 

National 
State 

Urban  Systems 
National 
State 

Bridge  Construction 
National 
State      . 

Hazard  Elimination 
National 
State 

Railroad  Highway  Crossing 
National 
State 


$633.8  M      $650.0  M      $550.0  M 
$6.3  M  $6.3  M  $5.3  M 


$780.7  M      $2,00.0  M      $850.0  M 
$17.1  M        $21.9  M        $23.3  M 


$192.3  M      $1.42  B        $1.75  B 
$3.1  M  $29.9  M        $36.8  M 


$193.3  M      $200.0  M      $200.0  M 
$3.9  M  $3.9  M  $3.9  M 


$13.9  M        $21.0  M  0 

$2.3  M  $2.9  M  0 


The  1982  Surface  Assistance  Act  raised  the 
gas  tax  to  9£,  and  set  a  ceiling  of  the 
obligation  incurred  for  Highway  Trust 
Programs  for  FY  83,  84,  85  and  86. 
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URBAN  MASS  TRANSIT  ADMINISTRATION 

Program  Description 

The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  is  the  federal  agency  which  provides 
financial  assistance  for  public  mass  transportation.  UMTA  funds  various  programs 
authorized  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  49  U.S.C.  1601  et 
seq. 

1985  Major  UMTA  Programs 

Discretionary  Capital  Assistance  (Section  3) 

Section  3  of  the  1964  UMTA  Act  as  amended,  is  the  largest  source  of  federal 
funding  for  rebuilding  the  structure  of  mass  transportation.  Funds  are  distributed  on  a 
discretionary  basis.  Each  year  Congress  determines  the  overall  funding  level  for  the 
program.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  apportions  this  lump  sum  on  the  basis  of 
program  applications.  Section  3  monies  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  buses,  trains  and 
equipment,  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  rails,  stations  and  terminals.  Preference  is  given 
to  new  transit  systems  (new  vehicles,  station  etc.)  as  opposed  to  routine  replacements. 
Grants  are  available  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the  net  capital  costs  of  a  given  project. 

Section  3  is  financed  through  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
The  Highway  Trust  Fund  is  supported  by  the  9  cent  gasoline  tax.  Under  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  (STAA)  1  cent  of  the  gasoline  tax  (approximately 
1.1  billion  annually)  is  earmarked  for  a  Mass  Transit  Account  to  finance  transit  capital 
projects.  Congress  determines  the  level  of  authorization  from  the  trust  fund  within  an 
overall  limitation  established  by  the  STAA. 

Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  vast  majority  of  capital  projects  undertaken  by  the  Commonwealth's  15 
Regional  Transit  Authorities  receive  Section  3  assistance.  IN  FY  '84  65  million  was  used 
for  system  wide  improvements  on  the  MBTA.  The  Brockton  Transportation  Authority 
utilized  Section  3  assistance  to  build  a  bus  garage  which  serves  communities  in  Brockton, 
Avon  and  Stoughton.  The  Lowell  Transportation  Authority  built  an  "inter  modal  station" 
which  provides  train,  bus  and  cab  service  to  the  Greater  Lowell  area. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 


Discretionary  Capital  Assistance 
Section  3 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

National 
%  Change 

2.1   B 

1.6  B 
-23.8 

1.6  B 
-0- 

1.1   B 
-31.3 

1.1  B 
-0- 

State  Share 
%  Change 

81.1  M 

88.9  M 
9.6 

74.1   M 
-16.6 

65     M 
-12.3 

65  M 
-0- 

The  Administration  proposes  $1.1  billion  for  total  Section  3  Capital  Assistance  for 
FY  '85,  the  same  level  as  FY  '84.    This  may  jeopardize  Massachusetts'  ability  to  obtain 
capital  funds  for  MBTA  improvements,  and  for  repairs  to  a  portion  of  the  Northshore 
Commuter  Railroad,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1984. 
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FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION  (FRA) 

Program  Description 

The  FRA  is  the  major  source  of  financial  assistance  for  the  nation's  raiiroad 
network.  The  FRA  subsidizes  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  (AMTRAK) 
and  provides  grants  to  the  states  for  the  Improvement  of  local  rail  service.  These  FRA 
programs  are  highlighted  below. 

AMTRAK 

AMTRAK  is  a  federally  subsidized  private  corporation  which  provides  rail  service 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Program  in  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  is  served  by  AMTRAK  trains  along  two  routes:  The  Northeast 
Corridor  which  runs  from  Boston  to  Washington,  D.C.  via  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Springfield  line,  which  runs  from  Springfield,  Massachusetts  to  New  Haven 
Connecticut. 

FY  '85  Budget  Authority 

Funding  Levels 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 


National  881.0  M      993.0  M      780.0  M      716.4  M      680.0  M 

%  Change  —  12.7  -21.5  -8.2  -5.1 


Since  1981  the  present  Administration  has  proposed  major  reductions  in  operating 
and  capital  assistance  to  AMTRAK.  In  FY  '83  the  Administration  requested  600  million  in 
operating  subsidies.  Congress,  however,  increased  AMTRAK  operating  funds  by  100 
million  over  the  Administrators'  recommendation.  In  FY  '84  the  Administration  proposed 
682  million  in  operating  grants  for  the  Corporation,  18  million  less  than  the  FY  '84  actual 
appropriation. 

The  Administration  proposes  budget  authority  of  $680  million  for  subsidies  to 
AMTRAK  in  1985,  a  reduction  of  $30  million  from  1984.  The  decrease  in  operating 
subsidies  for  AMTRAK  may  affect  service  in  Massachusetts  because  the  Northeast 
Corridor  has  not  proved  to  be  an  extremely  profitable  line. 
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FEDERAL  AVIATION  PROGRAMS 

Program  Description 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  is  responsible  for  the  safety  and 
development  of  our  nation's  airports.  Established  in  1958,  the  FAA  provides  grants  to 
states  for  airport  planning,  noise  abatement  and  runway  maintenance  under  the  Airport 
Improvement  Program  (AIP).  The  AIP  is  financed  through  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  which  is  supported  by  user  fees  such  as  the  5  percent  tax  on  airline  tickets  and  the 
aviation  fuel  tax.  Congress  determines  the  level  of  authorization  for  the  trust  fund  based 
on  airport  passenger  volume.  Funds  for  runway  improvements  and  maintenance  are 
allocated  by  formula  based  on  the  number  of  passengers  landing  at  individual  airports. 
Funds  for  noise  abatement  and  soundproofing  are  distributed  from  a  mandated  8  percent 
set  aside  on  a  discretionary  basis. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  FAA  program  is  a  major  source  of  funding  for  the  Massachusetts  Port 
Authority,  which  operates  Logan  International  Airport  and  Hanscom  Field,  and  other 
airports  throughout  the  state.  In  FY  '84  $5.8  million  in  AIP  monies  were  used  by  the  Port 
Authority  to  build  an  airport  access  route  over  the  Bird  Island  Flats,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
new  radio  system,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  major  runways  and  connector  runways. 
Discretionary  funds  were  used  for  soundproofing  and  noise  abatement  projects  in  East 
Boston,  Winthrop,  South  Boston  and  Chelsea.  $800,000  in  AIP  funds  were  spent  for  the 
purchase  of  snow  removal  equipment  for  Hanscom  Field. 

FY  '85  Proposal 

AIRPORT  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 


FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 


National  IN  A  $415  M        $800  M        $994  M        $987  M 

%  Change  —  —  92.8  24.3  -.7 

State  Share  IN  A  IN  A  $4.5  M        $5.8  M        $6.0  M 

%  Change  —  —  —  28.9  3.4 

Though  overall  funding  levels  for  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  have  increased 
in  the  1980's  (due  to  increased  user  fees  enacted  by  Congress  in  1982),  the  Administration 
funded  the  program  well  below  Congressional  AIP  authorizations  in  FY  '83  FY  '84.  The 
Administration  proposes  a  budget  authority  of  $987  M  for  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Program,  a  23  percent  increase  over  requested  funding  level  of  Fiscal  Year 
1984.  The  program  will  thereby  be  funded  at  the  1985  authorization  level  as  set  by  the 
Congress. 
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MOBILITY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (Section  16b)  (2)) 

Program  Description 

Section  16(b)(2)  provides  funds  to  private  non-profit  agencies  for  the  purchase  of 
vehicles  to  transport  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  The  program  was  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973.  State  apportionments  are  based  on  the  percentage  of 
elderly  and  handicapped  in  each  state,  as  shown  by  the  latest  U.S.  census. 

Agencies  may  use  Section  16(b)(2)  funds  to  purchase  vehicles  and  related  equipment. 
UMTA  will  pay  up  to  80  percent  of  these  capital  costs.  Non-profit  agencies  must 
underwrite  the  operating  expenses  of  the  transit  service  as  well  as  the  20  percent  local 
match  for  vehicles  and  equipment. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Under  the  Massachusetts  program,  22  non-profit  agencies  have  utilized  16(b)(2) 
funds  to  purchase  8-12  passenger  vans  and  15-20  passenger  mini-buses,  each  equipped  with 
a  wheel  chair  lift.  For  example,  the  Bristol  County  Home  Care,  Inc.  of  Fall  River  uses 
16(b)(2)  vehicles  to  provide  free  transportation  to  long  distance  medical  appointments. 
"Medi-Van",  as  the  program  is  called,  serves  dialysis  and  chemotherapy  patients  as  well  as 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  citizens  in  k  communities  in  the  Fall  River  area.  The 
program  operates  five  days  a  week,  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Transportation  is  available  to 
hospitals  in  Boston  and  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  or  within  a  60  mile  radius  of  Fall  River. 

In  FY  '84  the  Executive  Office  of  Transportation  provided  $730,000  in  grants  to 
elderly  and  handicapped  transportation  programs  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 


Section  16(b)(2)  is  funded  through  Section  9.    There  is  no  separate  budget  item  for 
the  program. 
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CAPITAL  AND  OPERATING  FORMULA  BLOCK  GRANT  (Section  9) 

Program  Description 

Section  9  combines  operating  and  capital  assistance  in  a  block  grant  available  to 
urban  areas  with  populations  over  200,000. 

Section  9  is  financed  through  general  revenues.  Congress  sets 
an  overall  funding  level  for  the  program.  This  amount  is  then  apportioned  to  the  states 
through  separate  formulas  for  bus  and  rail.  Formulas  are  based  on  population  and  "vehicle 
revenue  miles",  a  measurement  of  public  transit  service  which  accounts  for  the  distance 
in  which  a  bus/train  is  actually  in  operation.*  Section  9  assistance  is  available  for  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  net  costs  of  a  capital  project  and  50  percent  for  operating  expenses. 

Congress  determines  the  overall  level  of  appropriations  for  the  Section  9  program 
each  year.  It  is  extremely  important  for  Massachusetts  that  this  figure  remain  at,  or 
above,  the  previous  fiscal  year's  appropriation. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

The  Section  9  Block  Grant  is  a  major  source  of  operating  assistance  for  10  Regional 
Transit  Authorities,  including  the  MBTA.  In  FY  '84  Section  9  provided  for  over  30  percent 
($10  million)  of  the  total  operating  deficit  of  the  10  RTA's.  This  money  was  used  to 
subsidize  regional  bus,  van,  and  mini-bus  service  in  communities  outside  the  MBTA  service 
area.  For  example,  the  Berkshire  Regional  Transit  Authority  (BRTA)  provides  bus  service 
to  the  city  of  Pittsfield  and  surrounding  communities  using  Section  9  assistance. 
Passenger  fares  fund  49  percent  of  the  cost  of  BRTA  bus  operations.  Section  9  monies 
account  for  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  system.  The  MBTA  received  $21,084,000  in 
Section  9  operating  subsidies  in  FY  '84.  These  funds  provided  mass  transit  service  to  79 
cities  and  towns  in  Metropolitan  Boston,  as  well  as  commuter  rail  service,  through 
contract  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  and  six  Regional  Transit  Authorities. 
$32,986,378  in  Section  9  capital  assistance  was  used  for  the  purchase  of  MBTA  vehicles 
and  eqipment  and  the  construction  of  stations  to  complete  the  Red  Line  extension  to 
Alewife. 

A  reduction  in  operating  subsidies  would  severely  impact  the  operations  of  the 
RTA's.  Proposition  2J4  has  limited  RTA  assessments  on  the  local  level.  A  further 
reduction  in  federal  operating  subsidies  would  reduce  the  levels  of  regional  bus  service, 
such  as  that  provided  by  the  Berkshire  Regional  Transit  Authority  to  communities  in  the 
Pittsfield  area.  For  the  MBTA,  decreased  federal  subsidies  would  jeopardize  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  service  on  the  Red  Line.  This  funding  will  be  critical  in  FY 
'85  when  reconstruction  of  the  Southeast  Expressway  may  triple  the  demand  for  service. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

The  present  Administration  has  consistently  opposed  operating  subsidies.  In  FY  '81 
the  Administration  proposed  eliminating  operating  funds  completely.  Members  of 
Congress,  aware  of  the  subsidies'  importance  to  the  nation's  public  transit  systems,  fought 
to  preserve  the  funding.  This  difference  of  opinion  led  to  a  compromise  Section  9 
program  under  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982.   The  operating 


Additional  operating  assistance  could  be  obtained  by  "swapping"  Section  9  capital  for 
operating  funds.  However,  for  every  2  dollars  of  capital  assistance  traded  in,  a  recipient 
would  receive  1  dollar  back  of  operating  assistance. 
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TRANSIT-INTERSTATE  TRANSFER 

Program  Description 

Interstate  transfer  grants  provide  capital  assistance  to  states  and  localities  which 
withdraw  previously  approved  interstate  highway  projects  and  use  these  authorized  funds 
for  substitute  transit  projects. 

Interstate  funds  are  paid  from  general  revenues.  Congress  designates  the  overall 
level  of  appropriation  for  the  program.  Half  of  the  funds  are  apportioned  on  a 
discretionary  basis,  and  the  other  half  are  apportioned  through  cost-estimates  approved  by 
Congress.  Again,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the  total  amount  of 
funding  for  Interstate  Transfer  remain  high. 

Program  in  Massachusetts 

In  Massachusetts,  Interstate  funds  have  been  transferred  from  the  South  West 
Corridor  and  1-695  projects  and  used  for  the  Red  Line  and  Orange  Line  extensions.  In  FY 
'84  the  MBTA  spent  interstate  funds  for  the  improvement  of  signals  and  reconstruction  of 
the  Forest  Hills  to  Needham  Commuter  Line,  and  for  the  purchase  of  76  new  Red  Line 
vehicles. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

Funding  Levels 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 


National  614.0  M      567.0  M      411.0  M      295.4  M      250.0  M 

%  Change  —  -7.7  -27.5  -28.1  -15.4 

State  Share  192.0  M      132.0  M      106.9  M        40.0  M        33.9  M 

%  Change  —  -31.2  -19.0  -62.6  -15.3 

There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  national  appropriation  levels  over  the  past 
four  years.  Comparing  the  level  for  FY  '81  to  the  President's  request  for  FY  '85,  there 
has  been  close  to  a  60%  cut  in  funding  nationally,  with  Massachusetts  experiencing  and  82 
percent  reduction  in  funding. 
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component  of  the  program  was  re-authorized.  However,  after  1982,  operating  assistance 
was  capped  at  80  percent  of  the  operating  funds  which  each  area  received  in  FY  '82.  For 
example,  of  the  Section  9  monies  apportioned  to  the  MBTA  in  FY  '84,  the  amount  which 
could  be  used  for  operations  was  limited  to  $21,383,002,  or  80  percent  of  the  operating 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Authority  in  FY  '82  ($26,729,000).  Even  though  the  total  fund 
under  the  block  grant  increases  every  year,  the  amount  available  for  operating  assistance 
actually  decreases. 

Section  9  ** 

1981  1982*  1983  1984  1985 


National  1.17  B         2.32  B         2.55  B 

State  Share  72.9  M        80.1   M 

*($545.5  million  cap  on  operating  assistance) 

**Section  9  is  a  combination  of  Section  3  and  Section  5.    Prior  to  FY  '83  it  did 
not  exist. 

The  Administration  proposed  the  gradual  phase-out  of  Section  9  operating  subsidies 
over  the  next  5  years.    In  FY  '85  the  Administration  is  proposing  $2,549  million  in  budget 
authority  for  Section  9  Capital  and  Operating  assistance,  a  modest  increase  over  FY  '84 
funding  levels.     However,   the   Administration  proposes  a  limitation  on   the  amount  of 
Section  9  funds  available  for  operating  assistance  of  $545.5  million. 
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PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  ASSISTANCE:     FISCAL   1984 
(in  thousands  of- dollars) 


Section  9: 

Section  118: 

.    —.Urban,, 

Assistant* 

Non-Urban 

Assistance 

a       • 

• 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Region  and  State 

Amount 

U.S.  Total 

Amount 

U.S.   Total 

NEW  ENGLAND 

• 

Connecticut 

32,315 

1.4 

623 

0.9 

Maine 

1,676 

0.1 

688 

1.0 

Massachusetts 

71,976 

3.1 

1,015 

1.5 

New  Hampshire 

2,155 

0.1 

493 

0.7 

Rhode  Island 

15,781 

0.7 

123 

0.2 

Vermont 

573 

0.0 

342 

0.5 

Total 

124,476 

5.4 

3,283 

4.8 

MID-ATLANTIC 

Delaware 

3,861 

0.2 

178 

0.3 

Maryland 

28,156 

1.2 

845 

1.2 

New  Jersey 

6,657 

0.3 

843 

1.2 

New  Tork 

636,694 

27.7 

2,958 

4.3 

Pennsylvania 

162,131 

7.1 

3,688 

5.4 

Total 

837,500 

36.5 

8,512 

12.4 

MIDWEST 

• 

Illinois 

205,378 

8.9 

2,461 

3.6 

Indiana 

18,170 

0.8 

2,269 

3.3 

Iowa 

6,344 

0.3 

1,557 

2.3 

Michigan 

63,969 

2.8 

2,734 

4.0 

Minnesota 

21,592 

0.9 

5,588 

2.3 

Ohio 

86,482 

3.8 

3,346 

4.9 

Wisconsin 

29,708 

1.3 

1,861 

2.7 

Total 

431,643 

18.8 

15,814 

23.0 

NORTHEAST 

961,976 

41.9 

11,794 

17.2 

MIDWEST 

431,643 

18.8 

15,814 

23.0 

NORTHEAST  AND  MIDWEST 

1,393,869 

60.7 

27,609 

40.2 

SOOTH 

381,869 

16.6 

27,033 

39.4 

WEST* 

520,254 

22.7 

13,986 

20.4 

SOUTH  AND  WEST 

902,123 

39.3 

41,019 

59.8 

U.S.    TOTAL 

2,295,742 

100.0 

68,628 

100.0 

•Figures  for  Missouri  are  included  under  West:     Section  9,  Urban  Assistance  - 
$31,881,000,   1.4   percent  of  U.S.    Total;    Section  118,    Non-Urban  Assistance   - 
$1,804,000,   2.6  percent  of  the  U.S.  Total. 

SOURCE:  Staff  calculations  from  Department  of  Transportation,  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  Apportionment  of  the  Formula  Funds, 
Provided  under  the  Federal  Public  Transportation  Act  of  1982,  Federal 
Register,  vol.  48.,  No.  213,   Part  II,  November  2,  1 983- 
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FEDERAL  LOCAL  RAIL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Program  Description 

The  Federal  Local  Rail  Assistance  program  provides  states  capital  grants  for  rail 
freight  service.  The  program  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1973.  LRSA  was  intended  to 
provide  states  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  with  funds  to  retain  freight  service  over  lines 
which  were  abandoned  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  Conrail.  The  program  was 
amended  in  1976,  1977  and  1981.  LRSA  has  gone  from  a  program  of  providing  operating 
subsidies  for  abandoned  lines,  to  one  of  providing  capital  assistance  for  track  rehabilita- 
tion on  non  abandoned  lines.  Grants  are  distributed  according  to  a  formula  based  on  rail 
mileage.  $5,000,000  of  the  total  amount  of  LRSA  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  are 
apportioned  on  a  discretionary  basis. 

Program  in  Massachusetts 

For  example,  in  Massachusetts  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  has  used  LRSA  funds 
to  upgrade  a  stretch  of  the  Bemis  freight  line  between  Waltham  and  Watertown. 


FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 


LSRA  Funding  Levels 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 


National 
%  Change 

State  Share 
%  Change 


40  M        35.0  M 

20.0  M 

12.5  M 

8.4  M 

-12.5 

-42.9 

-37.5 

-32.8 

.4  M        .35  M 

.2  M 

.12  M 

-0- 

-12.5 

-42.9 

-37.5 

-100 

In  FY  '81  the  present  Administration  was  successful  in  eliminating  all  operating 
subsidies  for  local  freight  service.  Due  to  the  halt  in  funding  several  Massachusetts 
railroads  had  to  turn  to  the  state  for  operating  assistance. 

In  FY1   85  the  Administration  proposed  budget  authority  for  LRSA  of  $8.  4M. 
Of  that  amount,   $4.25  million  is  earmarked  for  Union  Station  in  Washington,  D.C. 

and  the  remainder  is  allotted  to  special  projects,  none  of  which  is  in  Massachusetts. 
The  reduction  in  LRSA  funding  will  seriously  impair  the  Commonwealth's    ability 

to  improve  or  rehabilitate  freight  lines  throughout  the  state. 
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RURAL  TRANSIT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (Section  18) 
Program  Description 

Federal  operating  subsidies  for  rural  transportation  became  available  in  1978  when 
Congress  enacted  the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act.  The  1978  STAA  expanded 
the  1964  UMTA  Act  by  establishing  a  federal  program  of  matching  grants  to  help  improve 
rural  mass  transit.  Each  fiscal  year  Congress  determines  the  overall  amount  of  funding 
available  through  the  Section  18  account.  UMTA  then  apportions  the  money  based  on  a 
legislatively  mandated  formula:  the  ratio  of  the  rural  population  of  each  state  to  that  of 
the  nation,  as  shown  by  the  latest  U.S.  census. 

Program  in  Massachusetts 

Section  18  funds  may  be  used  for  administrative,  capital  or  operation  expenses.  In 
Massachusetts,  nine  Regional  Transit  Authorities  and  the  Town  of  Franklin  received 
Section  18  grants  in  FY  '84.  These  funds  were  used  to  purchase  and  operate  regional  bus 
and  van  service  in  Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampshire,  Hampden,  Worcester  Counties  and"  on 
Cape  Cod  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  For  example,  Section  18  funds  50  percent  of  rural  bus 
operations  in  the  towns  of  Lee,  Lenox,  Sturbridge  and  Great  Barrington.  On  Cape  Cod 
Section  18  finances  a  "dial  a  ride"  van  service  which  serves  fifteen  communities  in 
Plymouth  County. 

FY  '85  Budget  Analysis 

In  FY  '83  the  present  Administration  proposed  severe  cut  backs  in  Section  18 
assistance.     Members  of  Congress  were  successful  in  restoring  funds  for  the  program. 

Section  18  Funding  Levels 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 


National  72.5  M        68.5  M        68.5  M        69.0  M        84.8  M 

%  Change  —  -5.5  -0-  .7  22.9 

State  Share  1.16  M      1.04  M        1.05  M        1.03  M        1.04  M 

%  Change  —  -10.3  .1  -1.9  1.0 

The   Administration   has   proposed   a   small   increase   in   total   Section    18  of   $15.8 
million  in  FY  '85.     No  limitation  on  operating  assistance  is  proposed. 
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NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  (NECIP) 

Program  Description 

The  Northeast  Corridor  is  a  rail  line  which  provides  service  between  Boston  and 
Washington  D.C.  via  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In  1976  Congress  authorized  funds  to 
institute  high  speed  passenger  service  between  Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.  These  funds 
would  be  used  for  the  electrification  of  track  and  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  stations 
along  the  corridor.  Boston's  South  Station  was  one  of  the  stations  to  be  renovated  as  a 
part  of  the  project. 

FY'85  Budget  Proposal 

NECIP  Funding  Levels 

FY'81  FY'82  FY'83  FY'84  FY'85 

National  IN  A  170  M  180  M  122  M  -0- 

%  Change  —  —  5.9  -32.2  -100 

State  Share  IN  A  IN  A  51.5  M  20  M  -0- 

%  Change  —  —  —  -61.2  -100 

The  present  Administration  proposed  a  phase  out  of  NECIP  funding  in  FY'83  and 
FY'84.  Congress  provided  additional  NECIP  monies  under  the  1983  Emergency  3obs  Bill. 
In  FY'84  Massachusetts  officials  were  able  to  secure  language  in  the  conference  budget 
report  which  provided  funds  for  Phase  II  of  the  renovation  of  South  Station. 

The  Administration  proposes  the  elimination  of  funding  for  the  NECIP  program  in 
FY'85.  To  complete  the  renovation  of  South  Station,  an  additional  $16  million  in  NECIP 
funds  are  needed.  The  President's  proposed  phase  out  of  NECIP  funds  may  seriously 
jeopardize  Phase  II  of  the  project.  The  funding  level  for  the  state  shares  displayed  above 
represent  the  direct  apportionment  for  the  South  Station  renovation  project.  Operating 
funds  for  the  entire  corridor  are  not  apportioned  on  a  state-by-state  basis. 
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Other  Programs 


Military  Spending 
General  Revenue  Sharing 

Industrial  Development  Bonds 
Economic  Development  Administration 

Small  Business  Administration 

Criminal  Justice  and  Related  Programs 

Legal  Services  Corporation 

Tuition  Tax  Credits 

math  and  science  education 

Vocational  education  -  the  debate 
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MILITARY  SPENDING 

President  Reagan  has  continued  his  military  buildup  in  the  FY  '85  budget  by  boosting 
Pentagon  spending  authority  to  $313.4  billion,  an  18%  increase  over  what  Congress 
approved  for  FY  '84.  The  FY  '85  budget  is  part  of  the  administration's  five  year  military 
spending  plan  of  $1.9  trillion.  This  increase  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  trend  in 
spending  recommendations  for  human  needs,  social  programs,  education,  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

Similar  to  Reagan's  FY  '84  budget  proposal,  defense  procurement  is  the  fastest 
growing  and  single  largest  line  item  in  the  defense  budget  ($178.7  billion).  The 
Administration  wants  to  spend  $200  million  each  for  34  new  B-l  bombers,  $5  billion  for  40 
MX  nuclear  missiles,  $2.3  billion  to  continue  development  of  the  Trident  II  submarine- 
based  missile,  and  $500  million  for  modification  of  the  "midgetman"  intercontinental 
nuclear  missile. 

Budget  authority  of  $94.7  billion  is  requested  for  supporting  defense  activities 
including  research  and  development,  training  and  medical  services,  central  supply  and 
maintenance  and  other  overhead  and  logistic  activities. 

Reagan  also  seeks  $7.8  billion  for  the  development,  testing,  and  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  reactors  for  nuclear-powered  ships. 

New  to  this  year's  budget  is  the  joint  request  of  the  Defense  and  Energy  Depart- 
ments for  $1.8  billion  for  research  on  the  President's  desired  space-based  missile  defense 
system  --  the  controversial  program  dubbed  "Star  Wars"  since  its  March  proposal. 

Military  Spending  in  Massachusetts 

Since  military  spending  is  such  a  major  part  of  the  national  budget  and  our  entire 
economy,  Massachusetts  is  greatly  affected,  due,  in  part,  to  the  contracts  awarded  to 
Commonwealth  businesses,  as  well  as  the  widening  gap  of  defense  spending  in  our  state  vs. 
other  regions. 

Analyses  have  shown  that  while  Massachusetts  fares  well  in  procurement  contracts  - 
obtaining  approximately  five  percent  of  the  national  prime  contracts  -we  lag  behind  in 
most  of  the  other  areas  of  defense  spending.  These  include  most  notably  personnel, 
construction,  and  operations.  This  lag  is  part  of  a  general  pattern  of  defense  spending 
which  favors  southern  and  western  states  over  the  New  England  and  midwestern  states, 
according  to  studies  by  the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute. 

Defense  budgets  are  analyzed  in  two  main  categories:  1)  direct  defense  expenditures  - 
-  an  estimated  compilation  of  all  personnel  pay,  research  and  development,  operation  and 
maintenance  and  military  construction,  2)  prime  contracts  —  a  real  dollar  summary  of  all 
major  procurement  awards  of  $10,000  or  more. 

For  FY  '84  —  based  on  the  President's  budget  as  submitted  —  Massachusetts  was  to 
receive  an  estimated  $2.2  billion  in  direct  defense  expenditures,  or  1.8%  of  the  national 
total  ($393  per  capita).  Regional  differences  are  evident  when  one  compares  the 
Northeast-Midwest  share:  $29.38  billion,  or  245.1%  of  the  total,  $290  per  capita,  with  the 
South  and  West  expenditures:  $93.7  billion,  or  75.9%  of  total,  $728  per  capita. 

Prime  contract  awards  increased  slightly  in  FY  '83  over  FY  '82.   In  FY  '82,  Massachu- 
setts received  $5.3  billion,  or  5.1%  of  the  total  awarded  nationally.  In  FY  '83,  the  Common- 
wealth received  $6.03  billion,  or  5.3%  of  those  contacts  nationwide. 
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Source:   The  United  States  Budget  in  Brief,  Fiscal  Year  1985 
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GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  (TREASURY) 

Program  Description 

Title  I  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  provides  funds  to  39,000 
counties,  municipalities,  and  townships  with  few  guidelines  or  restrictions.  The  general 
revenue  sharing  allocations  are  used  for  local  services,  construction,  debt  retirement,  and 
other  purposes  of  general  government. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

In  Massachusetts,  12  counties,  39  municipalities,  and  312  towns  receive  general 
revenue  sharing  funds.  In  FY  '84  Massachusetts  communities  received  $132,118  million. 
This  is  about  $5  million  less  than  in  FY  '83  ($137,125  million). 

General  revenue  sharing  is  extremely  important  to  Massachusetts  communities. 
Many  cities  and  towns  rely  heavily  on  this  form  of  federal  assistance  to  augment  their 
local  operating  budgets,  which  have  suffered  due  to  national  and  local  economic  trends. 
In  addition,  the  state  is  facing  extreme  financial  difficulties  in  trying  to  live  within  the 
constraints  of  Proposition  2K2. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

In  FY  '85,  President  Reagan  proposes  to  fund  the  GRS  program  at  the  same  level  as 
the  last  three  budget  years:  $4.56  billion.  Funds  are  distributed  based  on  a  formula  which 
takes  into  account  population,  urban  population,  per  capita  income,  income  tax  collec- 
tions, and  general  tax  efforts. 

The  administration  has  shown  support  for  continuing  the  program  but  indicated  in 
the  FY  '84  budget  message  that  it  would  seek  some  changes.  Specifically,  the  President 
recommended  combining  GRS  with  the  entitlement  portion  of  the  HUD's  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program  over  four  years.  However,  last  year  Congress 
reauthorized  the  program  for  three  years  at  the  current  level  of  $4.6  billion.  The  formula 
has  remained  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  Allocations 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 


National  4.6  B  4.6  B  4.6  B  4.6  B  4.6  B 

State  Share  145.5  M      140.8  M      137.1   M      132.2  M      132.2  M 

%  Change  —  -3.2  -2.6  -3.6  -0- 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS  (IDB's) 

Program  Description 

Industrial  Development  Bonds  (IDB's)  provide  a  tax-exempt  method  to  iinance 
economic  development  primarily  for  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses,  pollution  control 
projects,  sewage  and  waste  facilities,  multi-family  rental  housing  units,  owner  occupied 
homes,  student  loans,  private  non-profit  hospitals,  and  educational  facilities. 

Currently,  there  is  a  bill  pending  before  Congress  reported  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  further  restrict  IDB's  beyond  those  limits  enacted  by  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1  981 .  Key  features  of  this  proposal  include  a  state  by  state  volume 
cap  on  private  purpose  bonds,  limiting  the  volume  on  obligation  that  could  benefit  any  one 
user,  strengthening  the  arbitrage  bond  limitation,  limiting  the  tax  exemption  for  federally 
guaranteed  obligations  and  applying  all  statutory  limitations  including  the  arbitrage  limits 
currently  applicable  to  state  and  local  governments. 

Program  in  Massachusetts 

IDB's  are  issued  in  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance 
Agency  (tVlIFA).  Since  its  inception  in  1978,  MIFA  has  issued  2.4  billion  dollars  worth  of 
bonds  for  1,124  industrial  expansion  projects.  These  funds  created  57,000  new  industrial 
jobs.  Since  1980  IDB's  in  Massachusetts  have  developed  21.7  million  square  feet  of  new 
industrial  space. 

Of  the  bonds  issued  in  Massachusetts,  one-half  went  to  firms  with  sales  figures  of 
under  5  million  dollars  and  two-thirds  went  to  firms  with  less  than  100  employees. 

If  the  proposal  before  Congress  had  been  enacted  during  FY  83,  Massachusetts  would 
have  lost  $64.8  million  in  development.  The  following  table  indicates  IDB  bonds 

issued  by  year. 

Projections 


1981  1982  1983  1984  1985 


Federal  13.3   B         14.7   B         12.0  B         14.4   B         17.3   B 

State  490.2  M      330.5  M      420.5  M      462.6  M      485.6  M 

^Calendar  years 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION  (COM) 

Program  Description 

The  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA)  provides  grants  and  loans  to  assist 
economically  distressed  communities  in  creating  jobs  and  improving  public  service 
systems  to  attract  private  sector  investment.  Communities  must  be  designated  as 
depressed  areas  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  order  to  receive  EDA  funds. 

Grants  for  the  construction,  maintenance  and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  sewers,  and 
water  treatment  facilities  have  traditionally  been  awarded  through  EDA. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

EDA  funds  have  assisted  communities  in  Massachusetts  in  planning  and  constructing 
essential  public  facilities.  Termination  of  the  program  as  suggested  by  the  President 
would  seriously  impede  local  efforts  to  attract  private  investment  through  improvment  of 
area  service  systems. 


FYf85  Budget  Proposal 

In  FY'83,  $199  million  was  available  for  public  works,  technical  assistance,  planning, 
and  economic  adjustment  grants  (for  communities  suffering  from  sudden  and  severe 
economic  hardships  such  as  plant  shutdowns  and  industrial  relocation).  EDA  has  also  made 
direct  and  guaranteed  loans  available  to  business  in  the  past.  In  FY  '84,  Congress 
appropriated  $240  million  for  EDA  programs. 


FY'84  Millions 

Planning  Works  Grants  $170 

Planning  Grants  $27 

Technical  Assistance  Grants  $8 

Research  and  Evaluation  $2 

Economic  Adjustment  Grants  $33 

Total  $240  Million 

The  President  has  recommended  elimination  of  EDA  in  each  budget  he  has  proposed. 
Congress  has  always  saved  the  program  by  providing  funds  and  authorization  language  in 
continuing  resolutions. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  House  passed  a  bill  which  would  reauthorize 
an  economic  development  program  within  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Senate  did 
not  take  action  on  similar  legislation. 
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EDA  FUNDING  LEVELS 

FY  '81  FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 

National  $476  M  $223  M  $199  M  $240  M      0  M 

%  Change  —  -53       -10       +20  -100 

State  Share         7.68  M  5.4  M  2.3  M  **         ° 

%  Change  —  -30       -57 


#* 


Discretionary  program  allocation  figure  not  available. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ^ADMINISTRATION 
OBLIGATED  PROJECTS:  FISCAL  1983 
(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Region  and  State   r-  ~-  '  EDA  Investment 


NEW  ENGLAND 

Connecticut  4,587 

Maine  2,525 

Massachusetts  3,685 

New  Hampshire  1,523 

Rhode  Island  1,198 

Vermont  2,121 

Total  15,640 

MID-ATLANTIC 

Delaware  897 

Maryland  1,784 

New  Jersey  8,216 

New  Tork  20,151 

Pennsylvania  12,906 

Total  43,953 

MIDWEST  . 

Illinois  10,414 

Indiana  6,571 

Iowa  2,075 

Michigan  16,379 

Minnesota  5,627 

Ohio  16,447 

Wisconsin  6,221 

Total  63,734 

NORTHEAST  59,593 

MIDWEST  63,734 

NORTHEAST  AND  MIDWEST  123,327 

SOOTH    ■  91,322 

WEST*  68,682 

SOOTH  AND  WEST  160,004 

O.S.   TOTAL1  283,331 


•Figures  for  Missouri  are  included  under  West:     EDA  Investment  -  $5,758,000. 

1U.S.   figures  do  not  include  funds  for  Puerto  Rico  or  the  territories. 

SOURCE:  Staff  calculations  from  O.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Economic 
Development  Administration,  unpublished  preliminary  data,  October 
1983. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  (COM) 

Program  Description 

The  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  sponsors  a  wide  range  of  programs  which 
assist  the  small  business  community.  There  are  three  primary  categories  of  assistance 
which  SBA  offers:  finance,  management,  and  procurement,  while  the  majority  of  SbA's 
financial  aid  is  channeled  through  its  direct  and  guaranteed  loan  programs,  the  agency 
also  undertakes  responsibility  for  a  number  of  specific  lending  programs.  These  include, 
for  example,  disaster  assistance,  energy  related  loans,  minority  business  support,  and  the 
funding  of  development  loan  packages  through  the  certified  development  company 
program. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Certified  Development  Company  (Sec.  503)  Program 

Presently,  there  are  18  certified  development  companies  (CDCs)  in  the  Common- 
wealth. These  organizations  packaged  96  SBA  503  loans  totaling  $19.4  million  through 
June,  1983.   This  was  the  program's  first  full  year  of  operation  after  enactment  in  1980. 

These  SBA-authorized  CDCs  can  provide  funds  for  40-50  percent  of  a  business 
development  project's  fixed  asset  costs  for  a  term  of  up  to  25  years  at  fixed,  below 
market  rates.  These  loans  provide  capital  for  land  and  building  construction,  long-term 
leasehold  agreements,  and  equipment  purchases. 

Direct  and  Guaranteed  Loans 

In  addition  to  the  503  program,  SBA  offers  direct  and  guaranteed  loans  to  small 
firms  which  have  difficulty,  because  of  local  and  national  economic  trends,  in  obtaining 
long-term  financing.  In  times  of  high  interest  rates,  small  businesses  need  this  type  of 
assistance  in  securing  money  needed  to  expand  and  innovate. 

In  FY  '83,  SBA  extended  $3.4  million  in  direct  loans  and  $57.8  million  in  guaranteed 
loans  to  small  Massachusetts  firms.  These  loans  are  not  awarded  on  the  basis  of  regional 
allocations  or  a  state-by-state  formula.  Decisions  on  loans  are  based  on  the  quality  of  the 
loan  package  and  are  made  by  SBA  regional  and  national  offices. 

The  FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

The  President's  FY  '85  budget  recommends  $325  million  in  guaranteed  loans  under 
the  Certified  Development  Company  program.  This  figure  reflects  a  $170  million 
decrease  in  the  amount  available  last  year  for  small  business  development.  These  loan 
guarantees  will  allow  the  certified  development  companies  to  continue  to  package 
development  loans  and  provide  small  firms  with  the  funding  necessary  for  expansion. 

The  Administration  will  again  seek  to  eliminate  all  SBA  direct  loans,  with  the 
exception  of  $41  million  for  minority  enterprise  small  business  investment  companies.  In 
addition,  $515  million  in  off -budget  direct  loans,  financed  by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
is  proposed. 

New  guaranteed  loan  commitments  of  $3.3  billion  for  business  loans  and  pollution 
control  equipment  are  recommended  by  the  President,  but  the  FY  '85  budget  also  proposes 
reducing   the   SBA   Guaranteed   Loan   level   to    $900   million   by    1987.      Net  outlays  for 
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assistance  to  small  businesses  are  estimated  to  total  $567  million  in  FY  '85,  down  $197 
million  from  the  estimated  1984  level. 

In  total,  these  budget  reductions  constitute  a  significant  withdrawal  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  from  prior  levels  of  commitment  to  competitive  small  business  which 
continues  to  be  the  source  of  most  of  the  new  employment  opportunities  created  in  the 
American  economy. 
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CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS  (DOJ) 

Program  Description 

The  budget  of  the  Department  of  Justice  (DOJ)  includes  funding  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  the  U.S.  Attorneys  and 
Marshalls,  the  Federal  Prison  System,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  as  well  as  other  law  enforcement  programs  within  the 
agency. 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

The  FY  '85  budget  request  for  DOJ  is  $3.67  billion.  This  represents  a  57  percent 
increase  in  funding  ($1.33  billion)  over  the  FY  '81  budget  of  $2.34  billion.  Ninety-two 
percent  of  the  increase  under  this  Administration,  since  coming  to  office,  has  been 
targeted  toward  a  variety  of  criminal  justice  components.  Outlays  for  the  criminal 
justice  assistance  program  are  estimated  at  $203  million.  Included  are  $12  million  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections  and  $191  million  for  other  justice  assistance  programs. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  eliminate  the  Juvenile  Justice  Assistance  Program. 
This  program  is  funded  at  $67.6  million  in  FY  '84.  Massachusetts  received  $920,000  out  of 
those  funds. 

Highlights  of  the  remaining  budget  request  include: 

o  $53.5  million  in  state  and  local  formula  grants.  A  base  amount  of  $250,000  to 
states  with  proven  effectiveness  or  high  probability  of  improving  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  focus  on  violent  crime  and  serious  offenders. 

The  total  figure  takes  into  account  the  authorization  level  contained  in  the 
justice  assistance  reauthorization  bill  which  was  recently  passed  by  the  House 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  Should  it  become  law,  Massachusetts  stands 
to  receive  $1.7  million,  if  fully  matched  by  the  state. 

o  $13.4  million  in  state  and  local  discretionary  grants  for  training  and  technical 
assistance  to  grantees  and  criminal  justice  personnel. 

o       $74.5  million  for  federal  prison  expansion  and  modernization. 

o       $12.2  million  for  activation  of  federal  prison  housing  units. 

o       $65  million  for  modern  technolo~-  for  the  federal  justice  system. 

o  Termination  of  funding  for  state  and  local  drug  grants  ($9.9  million  cut)  and  the 
U.S.  Trustees  pilot  program  ($8.2  million  cut). 
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LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION  (D03) 

Program  Description 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  a  private,  non-profit  organization  which  funds 
state  and  local  agencies  providing  free  civil  legal  assistance  to  low-income  individuals. 

The  Program  in  Massachusetts 

Currently,  the  Commonwealth  has  ten  local  legal  clinics  which  provide  service  to 
income-qualified  clients,  one  state-wide  support  center,  and  two  national  support  centers 
located  in  Cambridge  and  Boston. 

Legal  Services  Corporation  Funding  in  Massachusetts 

FY   '81         FY  '82  FY  '83  FY  '84  FY  '85 

National  $32 1M  $24 1M  $241 M  $2751Vi  -0- 

State  Share 

10  Local  Legal  Clinics  $6.2M  $4.8M  $4.4M  $4.8M  -0- 

1-State-wide  Support 

Center  $609,164      $370,091      $439,342      $422,311       -0- 

2-National  Support    Centers 
Cambridge  : 

Center  for  Law 

and  Education  $649,590      $480,693      $480,692      $548,519       -0- 

Boston:   Consumer  Law 

Center  $996,458      $737,003      $539,961      $616,150       -0- 

FY  '85  Budget  Proposal 

The  President's  budget  proposes  eliminating  the  Legal  Services  Corportion.  Previous 
attempts  at  termination  have  failed  due  to  congressional  support  for  the  program.  The 
administration  claims  its  Social  Services  Block  Grant  (SSBG)  includes  adequate  authority 
to  fund  legal  services  that  the  states  wish  to  provide  for  their  poor  citizens.  However, 
the  small  increase  in  SSBG  for  FY  '85,  coupled  with  their  proposal  to  absorb  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  into  SSBG,  will  not  make  up  for  losses  of  amounts 
previously  budgeted  for  other  functions  now  covered  by  SSBG  (See  SSBG  analysis). 

The  Administration  also  would  rely  on  private  attorneys  increasing  their  free  services  to 
the  indigent. 
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TUITION  TAX  CREDITS 

The  issue  of  tax  credits  for  tuition  payments  to  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  has  been  considered  by  the  Congress  a  number  of  times.  In  1983,  the  Congress 
considered  the  President's  request,  highlighted  originally  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
for  a  tuition  tax  credit  bill  embodied  in  "The  Educational  Opportunity  Act  of  1983." 

Following  a  February  introduction  and  Spring  hearings  and  mark-up,  the  Senate 
voted  in  November,  by  an  overwhelming  59  to  38  margin,  to  table  the  measure.  Attached 
as  an  amendment  to  a  non-controversial  tariff  bill  the  House  had  already  passed,  the 
Senate's  wide  margin  to  shelve  the  legislation  has  cast  doubt  on  future  chance  of  approval. 

The  tuition  tax  credit  amendment,  offered  by  Senate  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Robert  Dole,  failed  to  gather  the  necessary  support  despite  personal  lobbying  by  President 
Reagan. 

Major  Provisions  of  Educational  Opportunity 
and  Equity  Act  of  1983  S.  528  or  HR  1730 

o  Credit  for  tuition  expenses  —  Nonrefundable  tax  credit  for  50  percent  of  the 
tuition  expenses  paid  during  the  taxable  year  to  one  or  more  eligible  private 
educational  institutions  that  meet  standards  prohibiting  racial  discrimination. 

o  Limitations  on  credit  amount  —  During  the  first  year,  a  $100  per  student 
maximum  credit  would  be  allowed,  rising  to  $200  in  the  second  year,  and  $300 
thereafter. 

o  Limitations  on  income  —  Parents  earning  more  than  $40,000  ($20,000  in  the  case 
of  a  married  individual  filing  a  separate  return)  would  receive  a  reduced  credit 
compared  with  those  in  a  lower  income  bracket.  A  taxpayer  with  an  adjusted 
gross  income  of  $50,000  or  more  ($25,000  in  the  case  of  a  married  individual 
filing  a  separate  return)  will  receive  no  tax  credit. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  tuition  tax  bill 
would  be  a  $3  billion  reduction  in  federal  tax  revenues  over  five  years. 
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MATH  AND  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

The  National  Science  Foundation  reports  that  in  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
79%  decline  in  the  number  of  students  who  are  prepared  to  teach  math  upon  graduation 
from  college.    Similar  troubling  declines  have  been  experienced  in  the  sciences. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  98th  Congress,  the  House  passed  math  and  science 
legislation,  (HR  1310)  at  a  level  of  $425  million  for  each  two  years.  HR  1310  is  described 
as: 

An  act  to  provide  assistance  to  improve  elementary,  secondary  and  postsecondary 
education  in  mathematics  and  science;  to  provide  a  national  policy  for  engineering, 
technical,  and  scientific  personnel;  to  provide  cost  by  sharing  with  the  private 
sector  in  training  such  personnel;  to  encourage  creation  of  new  engineering, 
technical,  and  scientific  jobs;  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  similar  math  and  science  bill  is  pending  in  the  Senate.  It  would  authorize  funding 
for  the  program  of  $425  million  in  the  first  year  of  enactment  and  $450  million  in  the 
second  year. 

The  Administration  proposes  a  totally  inadequate  $50  million  response  to  this 
critical  ingredient  in  improving  the  quality  of  education  in  the  nation.  Hopefully, 
Congress  will  continue  with  its  own  approach  to  correcting  this  serious  educational 
deficiency. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:   THE  DEBATE 

Authorization  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act  expires  at  the  end  of  FY'84.  The 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  (Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education 
Subcommittee)  has  drafted  HR  4164  to  reauthorize  the  Act.  The  Senate  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee  (Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcommittee)  is  proposing 
reauthorizating  legislation  which  will  be  ready  for  dissemination  and  hearings  in  early 
February. 

Debate  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  on  Vocational  Education  Reauthorization  will 
focus  on  at  least  two  key  issues: 

(A)  Federalism      -     What    are    the    appropriate    roles    for    the    federal    and    state 

governments  in  the  conduct  of  vocational  education? 

(B)  Partnership     -     How  should  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  economy  interact? 

What  are  the  spheres  of  influence  and   appropriate  decision- 
making roles  of  each? 

Framed  by  these  larger  questions,  the  vocational  education  debate  grapples  with  four  key 
areas:  (1)  the  issue  of  program  improvement  (2)  governance  (3)  access,  and  (4)  funding. 

In  general,  it  is  assumed  that  the  federal  government  has  responsibility  for  setting 
national  priorities  for  vocational  education,  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  economy  and  the 
national  interest.  In  setting  the  national  agenda,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  federal 
government  should  bear  responsibility  for  funding  grants  to  states,  funding  R&D,  and 
ensuring  access  to  quality  vocational  education  for  all  persons  (particularly  the 
disadvantaged).  The  federal  government  also  has  a  role  in  promoting,  in  the  most 
efficient  way,  the  integration  of  private  and  public  sectors. 

Integration  of  private  and  public  sectors,  however,  raises  the  question  of 
governance.  Should  the  federal  government  authorize  decision-making  power  for  private, 
business  constituencies  which  participate  in  the  oversight  and  governance  of  vocational 
education?  Would  any  degree  of  decision-making  power  for  business  usurp  the  authority  of 
state  and  local  elected  officials  to  represent  the  larger  populace?  Conversely,  in  the 

absence  of  substantive  power  by  private  sectors,  can  real  programmatic  improvement 
(designed  to  meet  the  current  and  emerging  needs  of  the  economy  and  the  labor  marker)  be 
assured?  Also  in  question  is  the  means  by  which  the  federal  government  can  assist  in  the 
development  of  retraining  programs  for  dislocated  workers  without  usurping  the  state  role. 

The  debate  can  be  further  highlighted  in  terms  of  specific  proposals  in  the  House 
Bill.  Sec  401  of  HR  4164,  for  example,  mandates  the  appointment  of  a  State  Director  of 
Vocational  Education,  and  that  the  State  "Shall. ..establish  or  designate  a  State  Board  of 
Education."  Critics  suggest  that  the  requirement  of  the  appointment  of  a  State  Director 
represents  an  unnecessary  intrusion  by  the  federal  government  into  state  affairs. 
Moreover,  language  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  state  board  may  be  read  as  a 
mandate  to  dismantle  the  existing  structure. 

On  the  issue  of  funding,  a  number  of  organizations  have  testified  in  favor  of 
providing  state  vocational  funds  directly  to  the  local  level  through  the  institution  of  a 
substate  distribution  formula.  Critics  argue  that  a  substate  distribution  formula  would 
radically  alter  the  federal  role  in  vocational  education.  Substate  funds,  it  is  suggested, 
could  convert  existing  targeted  aid  to  general  aid  and  diminish  the  focus  on  program 
improvement  and  access  for  the  disadvantaged. 
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Other  issues  have  risen  to  the  surface  in  the  vocational  education  debate;  these 
include: 

-  the  need  for  imporved  math  and  science  training  for  vocational  education  students 
and  teachers, 

-  the   need  for   basic   skills  education   in   recognition  of   the  fact  that  vocational 
education  is  a  system  of  education  as  well  as  skill  training, 

-  the  idea  of  performance  standards  for  state  and  localities  to  be  formulated  by  the 
federal  government,  and 

-  the  need  to  retool  the  workplace  and  existing  industries. 
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THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 
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Part  IV 
THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 

The  Federal  Government  allocates  resources  between  the  private 
and  public  sectors  of  the  economy  through  both  taxing  and  spend- 
ing. Within  the  Federal  Government,  the  allocation  of  budget  re- 
sources among  individual  spending  programs  reflects  the  national 
priorities  determined  by  the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 

Executive  formulation  and  transmittal. — The  budget  sets  forth 
the  President's  financial  plan  of  operation  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  President's  transmittal  of  budget  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress is  the  result  of  many  months  of  planning  and  analysis 
throughout  the  executive  branch.  Formulation  of  the  1985  budget 
began  in  mid-1983. 

First,  policy  issues  are  identified,  budget  projections  are  made, 
and  preliminary  program  plans  are  presented  to  the  President.  The 
President  reviews  the  budget  projections  in  light  of  the  economic 
outlook,  and  establishes  general  budget  and  fiscal  policy  guidelines 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  more  than  a  year  later.  Under  the 
multi-year  budget  planning  system,  the  President's  guidelines  also 
cover  the  four  fiscal  years  beyond  the  budget  year.  Tentative  policy 
decisions  for  the  budget  year  and  planning  ceilings  for  the  follow- 
ing four  years  are  then  given  to  the  agencies  as  guidelines  for 
preparing  their  budgets. 

In  the  summer,  agencies  and  departments  prepare  their  budget 
requests,  which  are  reviewed  in  detail  in  the  fall  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  presented  to  the  President.  The 
budget  sent  to  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year 
reflects  the  President's  recommendations  for  existing  and  proposed 
tax  and  spending  policies,  as  well  as  total  outlay  and  receipt  levels 
consistent  with  the  economic  assumptions  used  in  the  budget. 

By  law,  the  President  must  update  this  budget  on  or  before  April 
10  and  again  by  July  15,  taking  into  account  newly  enacted  legisla- 
tion, the  administration's  latest  economic  assumptions,  and  any 
new  recommendations  and  revised  estimates. 


Source:   The  United  States  Budget  in  Brief,  Fiscal  Year  1985, 
pp .  63  -66  = 
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Major  Steps  in  the  Budget  Process 


Period  Before  the  Fiscal  Year 


March 


Nov      Jan. 


Oct 


Sept.  30 


Formulation  of 
President's  budget 


Congressional  budget 
process,  including  action 
on  appropriations  and 
revenue  measures 
(beginning  10'/2  months 
before  fiscal  year)   " 


Execution  of  enacted 
budget 


Final 

Data 

AvanaCi-5 


'The  President's  budget  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  within  fifteen  days  after 
the  Congress  convenes. 

'If  appropriation  action  is  not  completed  by  Sept.  30.  the  Congress  enacts 
temporary  appropriations  (i.e..  a  continuing  resolution,'. 


The  law  also  requires  the  President  to  transmit  current  services 
estimates  annually.  These  estimates  are  the  budget  authority  and 
outlays  required  to  continue  Federal  programs  in  subsequent  fiscal 
years  without  any  policy  changes,  thereby  providing  a  base  with 
which  to  compare  proposed  changes.  Current  services  estimates  for 
1985  and  the  following  four  years  accompany  the   1985  budget. 

Congressional  action. — Before  enacting  budget  authority,  which 
permits  agencies  to  spend  money,  the  Congress  enacts  legislation  to 
authorize  the  program  and  provide  guidance  on  funding  levels. 
Some  spending,  such  as  for  social  security  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  is  authorized  indefinitely  or  for  several  years.  Pro- 
grams such  as  space  exploration,  nuclear  energy,  defense  procure- 
ment, foreign  affairs,  and  some  construction  projects  require 
annual  authorizing  legislation. 

Budget  authority  is  usually  provided  separately  in  appropriations 
bills  after  the  program  authorizing  legislation  has  been  enacted.  In 
many  cases,  budget  authority  becomes  available  each  year  only  as 
voted  by  the  Congress.  In  other  cases,  the  Congress  has  voted 
permanent  budget  authority,  under  which  funds  become  available 
annually  without  further  congressional  action. 
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Under  procedures  established  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  the  Congress  considers  budget  totals  prior  to  beginning  action 
on  individual  appropriation  bills.  The  act  requires  that  congression- 
al committees  send  reports  on  budget  estimates  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Budget  Committees  by  March  15.  The  budget  committees 
are  to  report  out  a  budget  resolution  by  April  15. 

The  Congress  is  scheduled  to  adopt  by  May  15  the  first  budget 
resolution,  which  sets  overall  targets  for  receipts,  outlays  and 
budget  authority.  A  second  resolution,  which  sets  a  binding  ceiling 
on  total  budget  authority  and  outlays  and  a  floor  for  receipts,  may 
be  adopted  in  the  fall.  The  Congress  may  decide  for  the  first 
resolution  to  be  binding.  Either  resolution  can  contain  a  reconcili- 
ation directive  calling  on  various  committees  to  cut  spending  or 
increase  receipts  by  specified  amounts.  In  three  of  the  last  four 
years,  the  Congress  has  enacted  omnibus  reconciliation  legislation 
in  response  to  the  reconciliation  directives. 

Congressional  consideration  of  requests  for  appropriations  and 
for  changes  in  revenue  laws  are  considered  first  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reviews 
proposed  revenue  measures  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
studies  the  appropriation  requests.  These  committees  then  recom- 
mend the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  After 
the  appropriation  and  tax  bills  are  approved  by  the  House,  they 
are  forwarded  to  the  Senate,  where  a  similar  process  is  followed.  In 
case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress,  a 
conference  committee  (consisting  of  Members  of  both  bodies)  re- 
solves the  issues  and  submits  a  report  to  both  Houses  for  approval. 

After  approval,  measures  are  transmitted  to  the  President  for 
approval  or  veto.  When  appropriations  are  not  enacted  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Congress  enacts  a  continuing 
resolution  to  provide  authority  so  that  the  affected  agencies  may 
continue  operations  until  a  specific  date  or  until  their  regular 
appropriations  are  approved. 

Budget  execution  and  control. — Once  approved,  the  budget  be- 
comes the  basis  for  the  financial  operations  of  agencies  during  the 
fiscal  year.  Most  budget  authority  and  other  budgetary  resources 
are  made  available  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  under 
an  apportionment  system  designed  to  ensure  the  effective  and  or- 
derly use  of  available  authority. 

Amounts  may  be  withheld  by  the  President  for  policy  and  other 
reasons.  However,  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  provides 
that  the  executive  branch,  in  regulating  the  rate  of  spending,  must 
report  to  the  Congress  any  administrative  action  to  postpone  or 
eliminate  spending  authorized  by  law. 

Deferrals,  which  are  temporary  withholdings  of  budget  authority, 
may  be  overturned  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  at  any  time.  Rescis- 
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sions,  which  permanently  cancel  existing  budget  authority,  must  be 
approved  by  the  full  Congress  within  45  days  of  continuous  session. 
Otherwise,  the  withheld  funds  must  be  made  available  for  spend- 
ing. 

Relation  of  Budget  Authority  to  Outlays 

Not  all  of  the  new  budget  authority  for  1985  will  be  obligated  or 
spent  in  that  year. 

•  Budget  authority  for  most  major  trust  funds  arises  from  their 
receipts  and  is  used  over  time  as  needed  for  purposes  specified 
by  law. 

•  Budget  authority  for  most  major  construction  and  procure- 
ment programs  covers  the  estimated  full  cost  of  projects  at 
the  time  they  are  started. 

•  Budget  authority  for  many  loan  and  guarantee  (or  insurance) 
programs  provides  financing  for  a  period  of  years  or  is  a 
backup  that  may  be  used  only  in  the  event  of  defaults. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  a  large  amount  of  budget  authority 
carries  over  from  one  year  to  the  next.  Most  is  earmarked  for 
specific  uses  and  is  not  available  for  any  other  program. 
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Relation  of  Budget  Authority  to  Outlays-1985  Budget 


$.  Billions 

'& 


New  Authority 

Recommended 

for  1985 

1,006.5 


I 


To  be  spent  in  1985 
747.3 


> 


Outlays 

in  1985 

925.5 


% 


Unspent  Authority 
Enacted  in 
Prior  Years 

950.6 


► 


To  be  spent  in 
Future  Years 

766.7 


» 


Unspent  Authority 
for  Outlays  in 
Future  Years 
1,025.9 


I 


Source:   The  United  States  Budget  in  Brief,  Fiscal  Year  19S5 
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